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and containing Definitions and Obſervations neceſſary for what 
Tollows. 


.C H I. 


Of the Subject of Metaphyfics—All Things in Natuve either Bech or Mind—SubjeQ of 
Phyſics is Body joined with Mind Subject of ene res is Mind by itſelf Page 1 


„ II. 


; Definition of Body and Mi ac} Definitions of Body given by 5 Mam Philaſopliers not 
proper Definitions here given agree with thoſe given by Plato and Ariftotle—Ob. 
jections to theſe Definitions anſwered—Impropriety of the Engliſh Language with 

reſpect to the Uſe of the word ee 00 PEER of Mr Locke on the Subject of 
wan BU 1 N gs 1 l eee p. 6 
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Of Degen. ings preparatory to Ry Definition of Motion - Two Gb of it 
given by Ariſtotle— One of them better than the other Not defined by Modern 
Philoſophers—nor by Plato—Ariſtotle's Diviſion of Motion Plato's Diviſion dif- 
8 with that of Ariſtotle” 8, 5085 as to May and Style p- 13 


CH A p. . 


| INE e with Mation Habit Power of two Kinds, viz, i Capability—and 
Faculty—Energy, likewiſe of two kinds—different from Aftion—AFion and Paſſion 
reciprocal—The twa great Principles of Nature are One Thing, that is always ac- 
tive, and another, that is always paſive—Change a very general Idea more general 


than een Kinds of Change —All Change produced by ſome Cauſe— 
5 | oC „ 


l CONTENTS 


Different kinds of Cauſes—The Doctrine of Cauſes a great Wy of Ariſtotle—Of 
Being, and the Accidents of Being ; : Tags 3 26 
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Mind, the chief Subject of Metaphyſics, but not the only Being, and its general At- 
tributes, the Subject of Metaphyſics—The Univerſe alſo, and the firſt Cauſes and 

Principles of Things—Full Definition of Metaphyſics—The Properties of this Sci- 

ence, and the ſeveral Names by which | it is known—Encomium of it by Ariſtotle— 

The Subject of it the ſame with the DialeQic and the Sophiſtical Art—The Know- 

| ledge of it neceſſary for detecting the Fallacies of the TATE : p- 40 
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ot the PrIXC1PLEs confining the Unzyanss: 
: * H A 5 F. 8; 

The Soles of Metaphyſics takes i in the als e Univerſe, as it treats of the Cauſes and 
| Principles of Things Theſe reducible to three Heads Of Matter and Form—Theſe 
-— "= eaſily diſtinguiſhable in Works of Art; alſo in the Works of Nature—Of Mar- 

ter- difficult to form an Idea of Matter—the ſame difficulty with. reſpe&t to 

Subſtance—Mr Locks Notions concerning Matter and Subſlance—Whether the 

- ; firſt Matter bas a real Exiſtence—Whether it has a ſeparate Exiſtence—Di- 

3 greſſion concerning the reality of Ideas Diſtinction made upon that Head—O- ; 

| pinion of the Pythagoreans, Plato, and Ariſtotle, concerning, Matter Matter not to. 

1 | be perceived by the Senſes, nor tb be apprehended even by the IntelleQ, except by ” 
_ | 5 A eee n Idea, or * * the Eſſence of bans natural 9 
| = ; £ . ys | . © P. 45 . 
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Deſeription of Form—Sulftantial . of the Peripatetics explained--Porm: not per- 
ceived by our Senſes, nor even by the Intelle&, otherwiſe than by Analogy— That 
Analogy explained Forms really exiſting in individuals, but not ſeparated from Mat- 

ter, except in the Mind of ſome Intelligent Being—We have no clear Idea of either 


8 tudes and {Reſemblances—Privation not a e e of Nature, but included 
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tte Matter or Form of natural Subſtances—All human Knowledge only by Simili- 
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in Matter Matter and Form the Elements of Mio with Fxtenbon they 


form Body with the Addition of Figure, Body becomes not infinite certain Quali- 


ties being further added, Matter becomes the Elements — What theſe Qualities are 
—A principle of Motion further neceſſary to make a phyſical Body Page 57 
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The 3 of Mind further 8 that nothing can move itfelf— 


That Mind does not move itſel{—W hat. is meant * Organization and Organs . 66 


C H I E \ 


- Ariſtotle" s Definition of Mind—Shown not to be ſufficiently comprehenſive in tod re- 
ſpects—Alſo not ſufficiently particular Plato's Definition of Mind This alſo. im- 


perſect in two reſpects The Definition above given the true Definition—agreeable 


to the pn of Plato and Ariſtotle, and of the Philoſophers ae on p. 75 
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Other, Minds beides the Rational or IntelleQual—The Brute Mind —The Vegetable— 
That which moves unorganized Bodies As great Varieties of Minds as of Bedies—. 


The Scale of Nature not otherwiſe compleat—Mind not degraded by animating un- 


organized Bodies—1 he wonderful Operation of theſe Bodies in Nature—The Ani- 


mal and Intellectual Life the- Subject of the preſent Inquiry—Of the Animal Life— 


Senſe, Appetite, Pain, and Pleaſure, neceſſary for the Preſervation and Continuation 

of the Animal Life—The Phantaſia alſo neceſſary for the Animal Occonomy—The 
Mind, -excited by the Aſſiſtance of the Phantaſia, and the conſequent Appetites, 
moves the Body, not directly, but by the intervention of certain Machinery—All 


Animals muſt have Senſes, one or more, and alſo the Phanta6a—Nifference betwixt 


Ariſtotle and his Commentators on this laſt Point —Six differences betwixt 


0 Senſe and Imagination—Memory does not belong to the Animal Nature—A cer - 
tain Degree of Ratiocination, or Compariſon of. Perceptions, belongs to ſome Brute 


Animals of the better kind 5 e p- 82 
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The Bases che Viiliey and the CvinſredeniFelnel of the Philoſophy of Ns 


, TV Certainty of that . wonderful Chain in Nature by which the 
| ſeveral 
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. "Wicial Misde are connecte d together — The Human Mind begins bre thit of e 
Brute leaves off, the comparative Faculty— This is the Foundation of the Intellectual 

f Mind—By it Ideas are formed Progreſs of that Formation Ideas, a fimple Percep- 
tion of the Intellect But complex Perception neceſfary— The Nature of it, and of 
the Diſcurſus Mentis—The Concluſion of that Proceſs, either Science or Opinion— | 
185 Difference betwixt the two—The laſt 9 of the Intellec, that by which it re- 
cognizes itſelf | 5 we | 1 99 
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Philoſophy of the Human Mind foublled'y upon the preceding Hiſtory of a= Single and 
complex Apprehenſion—Combination of Propoſitions, or Syllogiſm—Diſtin&ion be - 
. twixt the Operations of the Mind upon ſubjects without the Mind and within it— 
Piſtinction betwixt the Gnoſtic and OreQic Faculties of the Mind This Diſtinction 

not properly ſtated by the Commentators upon Ariſtotle Only two Gnoſtic Facul- 

—_ 5; ties, Senſe and Jntelſe3—Different Meanings of the Word Senſe The Mind Active 

=== - 53 as well as Paſſive in Perceptions of Senſe The Perceptions of the Objects of Senſe 

& | by the means of the Phantaſia—Of IntelleQ—It perceives Ideas either ſingle, or in 
3 5 | combination Of Reaſoning Science and Opinion—Explication of all the different 
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0 1 A P. # 447 i. te et Sa 
Coiinitirion of ihe Subject « of Intallet= titel © end tees Setedit . and 4 Fracti 
esl Differenee betwixt theſe two The Virtue of Prudence belongs to the Praftical = 
1 Ho: Intellect— Manner of Reaſoning” of the Practical Intenect God, real or apparent, 
. „ i the! Motive of all Rational Actions Difference betwixt Weak and Wicked Actions 
8 : : be Nature of the Speculative Tntellet-—The End of it Truth—Sp#tulative In- 
„„ GS | | elle operates without the ara) of ot CO or: ep ha: of Ariſtotle 
- 5 ; 5 „„ upon 288 g erb u eee ee ee ue. P- 119 
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6 Of the Oreaic Powers: of the Mind—Theſe not fitly divided, eicher by Püüeponss or 
= Plato Different Orectie Powers belonging to the Animal and the Intellectual Na- 
75 "2 AS 62 of 4 Animal Nature Thoſe of the Intelleual—What is the Cauſe of 

| R Animal, 


© N $7 Wis. 90M ; vii 


4 that is, try Motion—Ariſtotle s Opinion upon the Subjet—Mind, 
the Cauſe of all Motion, according to the Definition of it Page 126 
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The PEE 2 K. Mi al ſpecifically Algerent-- Il they be of different "Rr 


there muſt be fixed Boundaries betwixt them Compariſon of the two No Compa- 
riſon betwixt us and the loweſt Kind of Animals — The Compariſon only betwixt us 
and the higher Sort—Different Specieſes of Animals muſt have different Minds 
Compariſon of our Senſes with thoſe of other Animals—Two Differences betwixt 
our Phantaſia and that of the Brute—Difference betwixtour Comparative Faculty and 
that of the Brute—One Claſs of the objects of Human Perception quite different 
from thoſe perceived by the Brute—Therefore the Faculty different. Man recogni- 
zes himſelf— The Brute not—Compariſon of the Orectic Powers of the Man and 
Brute Tboſe of the Brute, being directed by Nature, do no hurt—Thoſe of the 


Man, being guided by Opinion, do a great deal Summary of the Account of the 


Human Mind, and of that of the Brute The Error of our modern Philoſophers in 
confounding Ideas and Perceptions of SenſeObjection that, though other Animals 
Revs not ms Uſe of ee they may have the N objection anſwered 

in | p. 127 
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| Plato's Notion of our Knowledge in this State expreſled by an Allegory—All derived 
from Senſation—Such Knowledge moſt Imperfect— This illuſtrated by the Know- 


ledge we get from the Senſe. of Sight—What Intelle# can do to ſupply the Defects 
of Senſe—The Knowledge of ſuperior Minds very different from ours- What ours will 
be when we are diſincumbered of the Body—It will be ſuch as is incredible to the 
Material Phileſopler.— That the Mind has Perceptions i in this State, even of ſenſible 
Objects proved, from our Phantafia—from our Dream. from Appearances. to us 

when awake - from the Caſe of thoſe that walk in their Sleep Inſtances of theſe 


Kinds The Senſes not the Cauſe 95 the Nan y gs of e e illu- 
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„ The Queſtion concerning the Parts of the Mind n Word Part uſed in 

| ſeveral Senſes—Whether there be in Man diſtin& Mental Subſtances, or only dif- 
ferent Qualities of the ſame Mind—The vegetative Mind a diſtinct ſubſtance from 


| | the Animal or IntelleQual—The Animal alſo. diſtinCt from the IntelleQual—All 
5 | ; the three form together a wonderful r 3 . Page 164 
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The antient Philoſophers made the diſtingion . * 1 Mind, wy 3 ed 
that both exiſted Some of them believes. ar. N and chat every 
; Thing elfe was ſo—This the Foundation 01 .. bog 0 ane Belieſ in Incorporeal Sub- 
5 EE | ſtances the Foundation of Theiſm—Different Mai in which Things exiſt—In- 
; corporeal Subſtance exiſts in the moſt perfect Manner —Objection to the Exiſtence 
of Immaterial Subſtances, that they cannot be conceived— Anſwer to this Ohjection 
twofold — Firſt, That they can be conceived—Secondhy, If they could not, no Reaſon 
from thence to conclude that "T did not 8 8 . N 5 169 
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Three Proofs of the Immarezialiry of Mind i in general—the firſt taken from the Nature : 
of Motion—the ſecond from the Nature of Body—and the third from the Nature of 
Mind irſel{—The aſt a Demonſtration ex N other two a Priori p-. 176 
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| "Proofs in A dig . 4 ae in | this e a Nb, being 908 
* LEE the Phaenomens of Nature—Rule of philoſophiſing in this Matter the ſame as That | 
p | laid down by Sir Iſaac Newton—Laws of Nature concerning Body—No Vis Inertiae | 
in Body—on the contrary, a Vis Mobilitatis—The ſeveral Ways in Which Body | is 
moved—Cauſe of theſe ſeveral Motions—One Cauſe material, viz. by Impulſe of 
; Body upon Body—Two things required in order that this Cauſe ſhould operate 
No ſuch thing as Attraction, properly ſpeaking—only a Tendency. in one Body to 
move towards another Cauſe of the Motion of the Celeftial Bodies, according to the 
hw NG mere i bg hat Motion not to be accounted for by external 
c | - Impulſe 


2074 
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"Impulſe of a ſubtile Fluid—The Averſion of our preſent Philoſophers to Mind=In 
what Senſe- Nature can be ſaid to produce the Motion of Bodies—Mind eſſential to 
Nature Morion in the Vegetable not to be accounted for by Mechanic: Cauſen—ſtill 
leſs the Motion of the Anima. Wonderful Power exerted by the Moving Principle 
in the Animal. —Senſation cannot be produced PF a Material Cauſe—Reaſoning and 
Conſciouſneſs far leſs ot aug „ „3 Page 181 
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88 the ſeparate Exiſtence of Minds—Atiftotle $ Doctrine upon this Subject | 


Wk. Moving Principle in Bodies unorganized, and i in Vegetables, cannot exiſt ſepa- 
raten More Doubt as to tie Animal Mind Separate Exiſtence of. the. Intellettual 
Mind or Soul clearly ions mint e of the Soul a evident 


from its lane e e Feta bebid Alt kia. 96 
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oft the Difference of e wewerk Kinds of Minds—The firſt Kind that which moves un- 
organized Bodies Several Motions produced by it—Gravitation—AttraQionRe- 
pulſion— Circular Motion— The Principle of theſe Motions internal Compariſon 


of theſe Principles of Motion with Intellect, and with one another They all act 


without Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, End propoſed, Deliberation, or Intention 
Definition of Nature Difference betwixt the Vegetable and the Principle of Motion 
in unorganized Bodies Differenee betwixt the Vegetable and Animal Definition 
of the Animal Nature, and of Inſtindt—Reaſon why Inſtinct never errs - Cudworth's 
Plaſtie Nature the ſame with Ariftotle's Nature Nature ſuppoſes àa God Only from 
the Study of the Human Mind that we can form any Conception of God This Stud 7 
the Foundation of ne ee, nen, of Mind "Oy to de Waren from the 
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The Doctrine of all Bodies being moved by an internal” AQtive Principle, not new — 
maintained by Plato and Ariſtotle—alſo by Leibnitz, and other Authors—Difference 


ned Minds admitted by every Body-—The Vegetable Mind has ſomething like Appe- 


tite and Inclination—The Mind in unorganized Bodies has ſomething of the fame 


e Belief, that there is nnn in unorganized' Body diſtinct from 
wiv b | Natter, 


* CONTEN TS. 


Matter, the Foundation of Atheiſm—Anſwer to the Objections, that this Syſtem 
| multiplies Mi nds that it makes all Nature to be a Wonder, and a Miracle The 
Atheiſt is the greateſt of all prvevers—Vanity the great Source of Atheiſm Cure 
Fe, for this h 1 5 , Tag 228 


H A P. XX. 

The Philoſophy of this work different ſrom the Newtonian Philoſophy—particularly 
concerning the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies—Opinion of the Antients, that theſe 
Motions were carried on and conducted by Mind—All Motion on Earth both begun 
and carried on by Mind—The ſame jn the Celeſtial Regions, according to the an- 

tient Philoſophy—The Newtonian Philoſophy not ſo uniform or conſiſtent with itſelf 
— The combined Motion of the Planets, according to the Newtonian Syſtem, not ne- 
ceffary nor probable—gives too great an Advantage to Atheiſm—Jays not the Foun- 
dation of Theiſm broad enough, by ſuppoſing the World to have been produced at 
a certain Time—Opinion of all the Antients that it was eternal—If Mind moves the 
Celeſtial Bodies, it muſt be by a ſimple and uncompounded Motion Sir Iſaac's Gra- 
vitation of the Celeſtial Bodies a Fa, not a Cau/e—The Subtile Spirit pervading all 
Bodies an Occult Cauſe—ſavouring a little of Materialiſm—But this co rected in the 
Query annexed te his Opties—Three Opinions concerning the Origin and Conti - 
nuance of Motion—Dr Clarke's s Opinion in this Matter different from Sir Ifaac' v . 
p. 251 


ä 


Chance numbered among the Cauſes of Things —Neceſſary to inquire what ſort of a 
Cauſe it is The common Opinion concerning Chance. A Thing not by Accident, 
becauſe we do not know the Cauſe of it—Examples of that in the Weather, Dice, 
and Cards—Chance refers to an End propoſed by Nature or Man—Exzamples.of this 
Things happening beſides that end not always fortuitous— Examples of this 
— Fortuitous, and by Accident, not the ſame Different Names given, in Greek, to 
what bappens befides the End intended by Nature, and that which is intended by 
Man—Definition of Chance from the foregoing Inveſtigation—Conſequence of this 
Doctrine of Chance 3% #5 | 4b ial to) wad * 284 


9 H A F. XXI. 


No Diſpute among the Antient Philoſophers eating Free-will andNecefſity—Reafon - 
of this—The Diſtinction betwixt Senſe and Intellect neceſſary to be made for under- 
 Nanding this e of Will—IWi Il and Free will the ſame—Difference be- 


* 
; — 1 


twixt 


S ß xi 


twixt Will and Material Neceffity in Bodies unorganized, and in Vegetabler—be- | 


twixt Wil! and Inftin in Brutes—What conſtitutes a free gent—Where Reaſon is 


moſt perfect, there is the greateſt Freedom—In what Senſe Will is neceſfary, as well 
as free—Heceſlity of Vill eſſential to its Nature Every thing neceſſary in that Senſe 
A Cauſe for every thing, and every Cauſe muſt produce its Efe&—Moral Neceſſity 
even ſtronger than Natural—Dr Clarke's Opinion in this Matter—The Opinion of a 
late Writer of n on the ſame n N | P» 296 


3 0 1 © III. 
Of the Ca TEOORIESs, or UNIVERSAL FoRMs. 
CH AB: k 
| Philoſophy among the Antients the 1 of all things in i the Univerle. —AN - 
things to be known by their Cauſes only—The Knowledge of all Firft Cauſes belongs 
to Metaphyſics— Three Kinds of Cauſes already treated of—Formal Cauſes now to 
be conſidered The Nature and Number of them firſt diſcovered in the Pythagorean 
School —publiſhed firſt by Archytas, in his Work concerning the Uni verſe then by 
Ariſtotle, under the Name of Categories. Great Utility of this Diſcovery Reference 
to Mr Harris's Work for the Explanation of each particular Category Page 311 


CH -4 I 0 
| Neeefſ ary to be proved that Generals exiſt—That Neceſſity owing to the total Ignorance 
of Antient Philoſophy That there are Ideas exiſting ſomewhere, and particularly in 


the Divine Mind Whether they exiſt in the Human Mind, a Queſtion of Fat— 
The Confution of Senſe and Imagination with IntelleQ, the Ground of the Error of 


the Materialiſts on this Point=No Science without Meas—Neither Definition nor 
Demonſtration of Individuals | p- 321 


* 


General — upon the ce Dividicns of the r of things, | 


 fuch as that made by Porphyry, and alſo that made by Plato The Nature of the Di- 
3 2 viſion 


¹ n N 4s. 


viſion wage by Archytas—his Work Metaphyſical—Ariſtotle s Book of 8 a 
Logical Work The Nature of Porphyry's Diviſion— The Nature alſo of Plato's 
Both different from that of Archytas Examination of the Univerſals of Archytas— 
Whether there be too many or too few of them not too many of them nor too few 
—Shown that Motion ought not to be one of Archytas s Univerſals—nor Time nor 
Space nor Matter —nor Form—nor Pouer— nor Faculty Mind, conſidered 38 a 
Subſtance, falls under this Diviſion Habit likewiſe falls under it—Ariſtotle's Divi- 
ſion into Categories, not compleat—Concluſion of this Part of the Work. Page 329 


NG H APO I 


The Subject of Metaphyſics, Univerſals or Generals, of the higheſt Kind What Ge- 
nerals are not to be underſtood without ſome Knowledge of Logie Difference be- 
twixt Mathematics and Metaphyſics Mathematical Ideas Number — This the Sub- 

ject of Arithmetic Figure the Subject of Geometry Analyſis of it into Superficies, 
Lines, and Points Motion — This the Subject both of Geometry and Arithmetic—. 
— The Subjects of MetaphyſicsConſiders what is different, and what is common, 
in the Subjects of Mathematics Ita Way of conſide ring Motion Treats of Subjects 

= | not comprehended in any particular Science The proper Subject of Metaphyfics is 
immaterial Subſtances— The Way of coming to the Idea of them Difference be- 
twixt Antient and Modern Philoſophy No ſufficient cauſe of Motion aſſigned by the 
aer e N ann defense 18 lt 1 Me 336 
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Time, though not a Cauſe, a neceſſary Adjunct of the Material World—Time, like 
every thing in the Material World, dependent upon Motion—not to be comprehend- 

_ ed at once, but to be inveſtigated—Exiftence, Duration, included in the Idea of 
Time Time a Meaſure of nothing but Duration—but not of the Duration of all 


e of h as are n to eee one Kind or een Kind of 
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Meaſure Time is—lIt muſt be 67 Motion— This Motion muſt be perpetual, and it muſt 


revolve into itſelf, and begin where it left of. The Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies of 
this Kind Definition of Time -Conſequences of this Definition Body, Motion, 
Number, muſt all) join to make Time How far Time participates of the Nature of 
Body How Time applies to Mind ſuch as ours Moments not Time nor any part of 
Time Common Diviſion of Time into preſent, paſt, and future Nature of the pre- 
ſent— properly ſpeaking, has no exi/kence—Time altogether of a moſt ſhadowy Na- 
ture—How Time is applied to Motion—Difference betwixt Time and Eternity—no- 
Difference, according to the Syſtem of the Materialiſts—lf the Univerſe be not Eter- 
nal, and is to have an End, then Time muſt have had a beginning, and will have an 


End Difficulty of Conceiving a Being whoſe Duration is not meaſured by Tim. 


1 it is Reeg fo!” to conceive N e Plotinus fays upon this Subject 
| Er NTP 
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Space taken in two Senſes, a larger and ſtricter The Inquiry here concerning Spase 


in the ſtricter Senſe, that is, void of Body Different Opinions concerning Space 


conſidered by ſome as different from Body and Mind, and as a kind of Rival to 


Deity Space conſidered upon the Suppoſition of nothing exiſting—Thett Space is 


nothing but the mere Capability of receiving Body In what Senſe Space can be ſaid 

to have the three Dimenſions Space conſidered likewiſe upon the Suppoſition of Deity 
exiſting from all Eternity, but not the Material World Upon that Suppoſfition, 
| likewiſe, Space nothing but mere PotentialityLaſtiy, Space, conſidered upon the 


Suppoſition of the Exiſtence of the Material World Upon that Suppoſition, it has 


no exiſtence but in relation of Body, and that in three reſpeQs—but abſolutely, in 


itſelf, a mere non - entity Place is nothing but Space filled with Body From thence 


- ariſes a ſhort Definition of Space, viz. that it is Place, Tree, Or in Capacity p. 36S 
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Leibnitz's Deſinition of Space and of Time —etroneous as to both, but altogether er- 
roneous as to Space Abiurd Conſequence of theſe errors Dr Clark's Opinion con- 
cerning Space The Conſequence of the Doctor's Opinion is, that Space is an efſen- 
tial Property of the Divine Nature Unable to anſwer Mr Leibnitz's Objection to 
his Notion of a t Ground of the Doctor's Error The Ground of the Error 
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Concerning the les of SCIENCE, and of Tavrn and Cun- 
 TAINTY. 


r 


The Principles o all Arts 1 to hs found i in Mctaphyfice—Ic belongs to Me- 
taphyſics « to explaĩn the Principles of Science, and to defend them againſt the Cavils 
of Sophiſts—Trath Logical and Metaphyſical—Logical Truth or Propoſitions the 
Subject of this Chapter—Propofitions analyzed—In all Propoſitions, one Term at 
leaſt mult be a General or Idea Diviſion of Propoſitions ir into theſe which have both 
| Terms general, and thoſe which have only ne | Page 373 


TCH AP I. 

h 8 genſe not ſufficient Ghor * the ede of 3 or certanty— 
nor any Learning to be found in Engliſh or in French Mr Locke's own Account of 
his Effay—His Miſtake of the Axiom of the Schools, upon which he builds his whoſe 
Work, is a fundamental Error of his Book—Of general Propoſitions, that is, Pro- 

poſitions of which both the Terms are general—Mr Locke's Account of the Truth of 
ſuch Propoſitions very imperfect The Relation betwixt the two Terms of the Propo- 5 
tion, ſuch as is neceſſary to make the Propoſition true, particularly explained All 
1 either affirm or e a Genus of a Oy or an Accident of a e ee 
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The — of underſtanding the Principles of Logic, in order to underſtand the 
Principles of Science and Demonſtration— The Greateſt Genius, without teaching, 
not ſufficient for that Purpoſe—Ariftotle | how taught—Caſe of the Philoſophers be- 
fore his Time ho had not learned to analyſe, Reafoning—General Propoſitions, ei- 

: ther Axioms, or Propogtions to be demonſtrated.- Nature of the Evidence of Axiome 
may be explained This 3 is beſt done with reſpect to the Axioms of Geometry 
Geometry the bt 8 Science among Men—and the Reaſons 1 25 it was ſo—Inſtances 
from 
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from the Axioms of Euclid—Evidence of thoſe Axioms the immediate Perception of 
a Contradiction, if they were not true—Conſciouſneſs the Foundation of the Perception 


of Truth Therefore the Brutes have no ſuch Perception—Axioms and Demonſtration 
in other Sciences as well as Mathematics—Inſtances of Axioms in Phyſics and Me- 


n of Axioms To to the other Categories as well as to Quan- 
tity Page 387 


C H AP. Iv. 


When the Propoſition i is not felf evident, then there muſt be the Diſcurſus Mentis in 
order to prove it The Nature of this Diſcurſus All the Diſcurfus, however various, 


reducible to the Syllogiſtical Form Definition of Syllogiſm Form of the Syllogiſm 


explained by Ariſtotle in his f Analytics The Analyfis there moſt wonderful— 
Syllogiſm may be perfect in its Form, and yet the Concluſion may be falſe, dubious, 
or certain—according to the Nature of the Premiſſes— What makes the Syllogiſm 
demonſtrative explained by Ariſtotle in his laft Analytics. The Method obſerved by 
Ariſtotle in that great Work—The Nature of Demonftration—Definition as Neceſſu- 
ry for it as Axioms—Two Kinds of Demonſtration the one dire#—the other indi- 
| refi—or ex abſurde The Difference betwixt Analyſis and Demonſtration— Analyſis 
the Method of Diſcovery in all Sciences —Similitude betwixt the analytical Reaſon · 
ing and the Demonſtration ex ab/urdo—The Dialectical Method of Reaſoning differ - 
ent from any yet mentioned— The Dialectic of Ariſtotle quite different from 
that of Plato—Ariſtotle s Dialectic much practiſed before his Time but only 
reduced to an Art by him—Nature of this Kind of Reaſoning illuſtrated by Ex- 


amples mY | | > 25108 P. 398 
Of Propoſitions, whoſe SubjeQ is an Individual Thing Individual Things either Ma- 
terial or Immaterial—Of Propoſitions, whoſe Subject is a Corporeal Thing—Of 


theſe there can be no Science—Nature. of our Knowledge of Corporeal Things —Uſe 


of that Knowledge. | p- 410 
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The Doubt about the Exiflents of the Material World not fo old As Plato and Ariſtotle 


PFirſt ſtarted, in Modern Times, by Dr Berkeley—Two Anſwers given to it, but 


neither of them fatisfa@tory—Other Proofs, therefore, neceſſary—Previous Obſerva- 
"ww Armin # _ Hume's r of r on this SubjeQ———Proof of 
* tal el l the 
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tlie Exifterite of External Objects from a Principle acknowledged by the Scepties, 
vir, Conſciòufneſs. Proof from the Caſe of Blind and Deaf Men Proof from the 
Mind being paſſive in the Perceptions of Senſe - Objection anſwered Mr Locke's 
Diſtinction of Primary and Secondary Qualities defended - Objection from our 
Dreams anfwered—The Mind then has not the entire Uſe of its Faculties . There · 
fore not able to diſtinguiſh betwixt e and Reality | Page 414 


0 1 A P. STO. 

Of the Natute of {Reaſoning by InduQion-This Dieafoning. afcd both in Natural Phi - 

loſophy, and in the Ordinary Affairs of Life From this Way of Reaſoning in Na- 

_ - tural Philoſophy, the Laws of the Motions of Bodies ate inferred—From theſe Laws 

.. we:reafon; downwards, and demonſtrate— This is the Science of modern Natural 
Philoſophy— The Evidence of | thoſe Laws of Nature very different from that of 
Axioms— The Reaſon for our Belief in theſe Laws twofold - Every Experimental | 
- + Philoſopher is, in ſome reſpect, a Theiſt, though he may not know it Of Induction 
| in the common Affairs of Life of the ſame Kind with Induction in Natural Philo- 
ſophy, but not near ſo certain Reaſon of the Difference Speculations concerning 
0 ere eee ep 4 a Nene and of Nur do TION Rd Dot of the 
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Geometry, Tcl ing to Ry je all buile upon — 1 —— and no not CR, 
its own Principles—lt is only by Means of the Firſt Philoſophy that it can be made a 
perfect Science—In what Senſe Geometry is founded upon Hypotheſes Definitions 
and Poſtulates mere Suppoſitions—Nature of Definition. Euelid does not define 
Magnitude, the Subject of this Science; but ſuppoſes both that it is known, and 
that it eis Neither Abes he define any of the three Dimenfions; ; bur ſuppoſes 
"them nrewile kiownEctid' ſuppoſes Magnitude to be terminated by Superficieſes, 
Lines, and Points Definitions he gives of theſe are to be explained by the Firſt Phi. 
loſophy—No Definition of Equality by Euclid, but an Axiom in place of a Defini- 

tion—Equality only belongs to Magnitude. and Number—Magnitude, the Standard 
of Equality, not only for itfelf, but for other things That Magnitude is moved or 

: changes its Poſition, is another Geometrical, Hypotheſis— This, and the; other Hypo: 

_ theſes above mentioned, are General Hypotheſes— The Deſinitions are particular 

H potheſes—Difference betwixt Definitions and Poſtulates—The Axioms reſult from 
, the Definitions, and have their Evidence founded upon them All Geometry, there. 
| fore, W and we can only ſay that its Hypotheſes are poſſible — To make 

it 
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it a Real Science, the Real Exiſtence of the Material World muſt be proved The 
N is true of Arithmetic 25 | | Page 436 


CHAP. IX. 


The Noa Txiſtence of the Material World no Diſcovery of our Scots Philoſopher — — 
But, that we have no Idea of Cauſe and Eſſec, a Diſcovery claimed by him But 
this no Diſcovery. of his in the Senſe in which he ſeems to underſtand it—In the 
Senſe to which his followers have extended it, it is a Diſcovery, but a falſe one 
That we have the Idea of Cauſe and Effect, in Matters of Science, proyed by the 
Authority of Ariſtotle—and by the Reaſon of the thing Definition of Cauſe The 
general comprehends the particulars under it, which therefore depend for their Ex- 
iſtence upon the general Difference betwixt -Demonſtrative and Inductive Reaſon- 
ing Nature of Caſuality in Matters of Science Very different from Caſuality in 

Facts of Natural or Civil eee Divine as. well as Eternal. pi. 453 
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All the/Aitient Philo loſophers believed in the Exiſtence of Ideas—Differed Are as to the 
Manner of their Exiſtence— That Ideas and Senſations are the ſame, a Diſcovery of 
Modern Times —Plato's Opinion concerning Ideas This truly his Opinion, not falſe- | 
ly imputed to him by Ariſtotle—Ariſtotle* s Opinion concerning Ideas—Thefe, ac- 
cording to his Philoſphy, are of three Kinds That there are Ideas exiſting in our 
Minds, is a Matter of Fact, to be proved by Indution—Examples from the Works 
of Art—ldeas formed, in the like Manner, from the Works of Nature Of theſe 
Ideas, all the different Kinds mentioned by Porphyry That we have the Faculty, by 
which Ideas are formed, viz. Intelleft, and are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the Brutes 
—Reaſon'for arguing in this manner from Art to Nature—Diſtin&ion of Ideas into 
 Corruptible and Incorruptible—Ariſtotle reconciled with himſelf as to ſuch Ideas 
In what Senſe Ideas may be faid to have a Being diſtin& from. Particulars—This- 


DiſtinQion, explained and ſhown. to be made by POLITE p. =. 


c H A P. XI. 


Tus Foundation of at $yllogiſm, and, conſequently, of all mag is, that one 
Idea contains another as a part of it This illuſtrated by Examples, and ſhown to ap · 


ply to all N of Syllogiſm— In what Senſe one Idea can be ſaid to contain ano · 
8 | ara ther 
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ther—The Genus contains the Species, and therefors is pracdicated of it—As the 
Genus contains the Species, ſo the Species contains the Genus—The Reaſon why 
this Difficulty has not occurred to Modern Sceptics—lt did occur to Plato, but is ſol- 
- verl-neither by him nor Ariſtotle—Solution of the Difficulty—Illuſtrations from Ma- | 
terial Things, ſuch as Seals and Statues—Illuſtration from Ideas in the Mind of an 
Artiſt—from the Intelligible Forms in the Mind of the Supreme Artiſt— Obſerva- 
tions arifing from this Theory—Primo, It {appears how Generals are the Cauſe of 
Particular Secundb, It explains how the Genus contains many Specieſes, but the 
Species only one Genus—Tertio, It explains the myſterious Language of Plato con- 
cerning e It ſhows the e of Things upwards, and how all Things 
cond dene 1 n | 1 #41 4 08 473. 
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Of We the en of SHAW fi is a CI Mind—Mind FOR 18 the Sub⸗ 
ject of Intelled therefore may be the Subject of DemonſtrationInſtances of De- 

monſtration concerning Mind The Exiſtence of that Great Mind, which is the 
_ Cauſe of all Things, is demonſtrable—There we are to ſeek for the Origin of Truth, 


not in the Mind of Man, nor in the Material World—lIt is from God that Truth de- 
rives its Eternity and Immutability—Truth would not be eternal and Immutable, if 
che Opinion of Des Cartes were true God is the Fountain of Beauty as well as of 
Truth—The Difference betwixt Beauty and Truth — The Intellectual World, the 
perſect Model of all Beauty in Theory — Beauty i in Practice ſomething more perfect 
ſtill—The Univerſe, therefore, moſt perfectly Beautiful How far Man can advance 
in Beauty, either Speculative or Practical To reduce our Ideas of Beauty to Prac- 
tice, and make a little World of them, is the greateſt Effort of Human Intellect 

The Materials out of which Man makes theſe little Worlds—His own Species the 
nobleſt of theſe Materials—Other Materials of this Creation—ſuch as Sounds—Co- 
lours—Stone—and Metal—The Gift of Genius beſtowed but upon few—W hole Na- 
IT Gong appear | to want it altogerher—One N ation had it in the moſt eminent Degree 
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Drs5zRTATION on the PrINCIPLES of the NzwTONIAN PHIL o- 
 $OPHY. 


C H A P. = 


An Equip into the Principles of the Newtonian Philoſophy . to this Work 
The Queſtion concerning the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies of great Importance 
wirh reſpect to Natural Religion, and the Doctrine of Theiſm This Doctrine con- 
fiſts of two Parts The Philoſophy of Des Cartes repugnant to the better Part of 
Theiſm— The Philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Newton not ſo Material and Mechanical as 
| that of Des Cartes—The Principles of it, however, ought to be carefully examined, as 
tending to the Diſbelief of the Providence of God in the greateſt part of the Viſible 
World—The Account of the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies given by Sir Iſaac— 
Their Motion compoſed of two Motions of Projection and Gravitation—One of 
theſe two Motions Mechanical—Sir Iſaac's Philoſophy in his Principia incompleat, 
as it accounts only for one of theſe two Motions—Sir Iſaac in vain endeavoured to ſup- 
ply this Defect aſter wards All the Cauſes of Gravitation that can poſſibly be aſſigned 
— The laſt Cauſe mentioned, viz. the conftant Agency of Mind, the true Cauſe— 
This adopted by the Newtonians at preſent, and a great mn of Sir Iſaac's 
nn a farther Amendment is APE Arg e e | Es 1 497 


"CHAP. 2 


Tbe Queſtion l betwixt Sir Lac and the Antients Fe Qaellion not b the 
Sphere of Mathematics. but belonging to the Firſt Philoſophy; it relates to the mo- 
ving Eowers in the Univerſe—Theſe either Mind or Body Body meves Body 
only by Contadt— therefore no ſuch thing as its Action in vacuo—The manner 
in which body moves Body threefold — The Manner in which Mind moves 
Body altogether different well deſcribed by Dr Clarke The DiſtinQion of 
the Different Kinds of Motion applied to the Solution of the Queſtion—Accard- 
ing to Sir Iſaac's Hypotheſis, one Part of the Planetary Motion produced by 
Mind immediately; other two Parts of it produced only mediately by Mind—Bue 
all the Motions proved, by ſundry Arguments, to be immediately produced by 
Mind Projection and Gravitation ſuch mere Hypotheſes, that ſome Newtonians are 
Aiſpoſed to give them up; but they ſay the Circular Motion has, by its Nature, a 
Tendency both to and from the Ceater—This Hypotheſis examined in the next 

Chapter | OS P- 599 
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pen the Suppoſition of che Cireular Motion being, by i its Nature, 1 Cen- 
tripetal and a Centrifugal Force, no occaſion for the Hypotheſis of Projection and 
Gravitation No need, alſo, for the Firſt Law of Motion That every Motion in an 
Orbit is ſo combined, not a Self · evident ,Propofition—altogether improbable, as the 
Moving Power is one ſimple Power—Sundry Reaſons given why it is impoſſible it 
ſhould be ſo—Sir Iſaac has proved nothing to the contrary—All his Definitions, 
Laws of Motion, and Demonſtrations, concerning tit, relate only to Motion produ- 
ced by bodily Impulſe—The-Circular Motion, though produced by Mind, may be 
reſolved into the combined Circular Motion of vagen Sir Iſaac ſpeaks—This ſuth- 
cient for the TRE Sir Iſaac's en F "0. 519. 


The Foundation of the Mechanical Philoſophy is Sir Iſaac Newton's Firſt Law of Mo- 
tion, ſo far as it relates to the perpetual Motion of Bodies once ſet in Motion—This 
Prqpoſition ought to be ſtrictiy examined, as it is of dangerous conſequence to the 
Doctrine of Theiſm— The whole Law conſidered Two Parts of it undoubtedly true 
- —the third Part, concerning the continuance of Motion, only diſputed— The Meaning 

of vis inſita, in this Law, oppoſed to vis impreſſa—This Law relates to Motion 

produced by bodily Impulſe, therefore cannot affect what has been ſaid of the Mo- 
tion of the Celeſtial Bodies by Mind comprehends the Circular Motion as well 
as the Rectilinea The Advantage that the Atheiſt will make of the Conceſſion that 

Matter can move itſel.— The Propoſition, if true, muſt be either Self · evident or De- 

monſtrable not Self. evident can only be demonſtrated a priori The Queſtion al- 

together MetaphyſicalReſt and Motion confounded in this Law of Motion—Strange 
accuracy of Expreſſion The Queſtion is concerning the Effence of Matter, and 

' whether Motion be cfſential to Matter That it is not effential to Matter, proved by 

-ſeveral Arguments—How the Motion is continued, after the Pulſion has ceaſed, ac - 

counted for That this Motion is not IDE for wr; 3200 by ſeveral Reaſons 
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Sir lese pete in bis Prndyia, that * Firſt Mover is a Material Cauſe; that 
* the refore Ls th moves but what is moved—This the Opinion of ſome antient Phi- 
| loſophers 
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loſophers that are refuted by Ariſtotle—Sir Iſaac an excellent Mathematician and Sci- 
entifical Mechanic—but not learned in Firſt Philoſophy—This appears from the in- 
_ conbiſtency of his Opinion concerning the Origin of Motion Difference between his 

— Philoſophy on this Subject in his Principia and his Queries—Even in his Queries, 

| his Philoſophy not conſiſtent with itſelf—Apology for his Mechanical Philoſophy— 
His whole Syſtem founded upon the Analogy betwixt the Motion of Projectiles here 


on Earth, and that of the Celeſtial Bodies—But the concluſion too haſty, that they 


are produced in the ſame Manner—The Reaſoning of the Newtonians, that the ſame 


Effects muſt be produced by the ſame Cauſes, miſapplied— Sir Iſaac's Philoſophy, as 
it ſtands, founded upon four Hypotheſes None of theſe neceſſary Therefore they 
ſerve no Purpoſe but to incumber his Syſtem The Hutchiſonian Philoſophy alſo 
Mechanical Prejudices in favour of the Mechanical Philoſophy not eaſily to be ſur- 
mounted They take their Riſe from the Experimental Philoſophy Page 544 
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189. J. 
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ib. l. 
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175. J. 
192. I, 
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441. I. ult. for philoſophy read philoſopher 


8 
Lt n. 1 „ 


10. for move read are moved 
13. for move read are moved 
12. for architect read archetype 
21. for moves read is moved 
22. for move reaa be moved 


13. for Noftambule read Somnambule 


I. for all as read as all 

20. for like read like in man 

12. for two read two, the n and the animal; 

26. for «wixs read wins _ 

ult. for indiviſible, and, by conſequence, without paſts, read Without | 
parts, and, by conſequence, indiviſible, 

ult. add to the note p. 85. 

23. for ſtones read ſtone weight 

25. for ſtones read ſtone weight | | "i 

16. for (x] read (bvxw) | | 

10. for 1690 read 1698 

18. for ipſe read ipſa 

10. for ar SE, read xav coe 

31. for diſtinction read deſtination 

12. for reducible read deducible 
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T FT OWEVER little merit there may be in this Work, or how- 


ever much wearied the reader may be in the peruſal of it, he 
cannot blame the Author for a deceit, common enough at preſent, of 
impoſing upon him by a ſpecious title; for J have choſen one which, 
ſo far from alluring readers, will frighten many from -opening the 
book; nor do | believe that there is a bookſeller in Great Britain, who 
upon the credit of my title-page, would offer me a ſhilling for my 


copy, if J had a mind to ſell it. Indeed, the ſubject is altogether un- | 


faſhionable, not only among the vulgar, who ridicule it under the 
name of meraphyſic, but even among the philoſophers of the preſent 


age, who are ſo much converſant with particular and individual things, 


as hardly to believe that there exiſts a ſcience of Univerſals. Their far- 
_ theſt remove from matter is to Mathematics, the ſcience of which the 
Antients very much'eſteemed, becauſe they thought mathematical ideas 
were of eaſieſt abſtraction, and therefore proper to diſentangle the Mind 
from Matter, and each it to riſe to nobler ſpeculations; and it is from 
this uſe of it that the ſcience has its name. But our modern philoſo- 
phers ſeem to think, that Geometry, Arithmetic, and the application 
of theſe ſciences to body, is the whole of philoſophy ; and, I doubt, 
many of them believe that nothing exiſts except body, and its attri- 
butes. 255 | | | $45 


The ſtyle, too, I am afraid, is not of popular reliſh, any more than 
the ſubject; wanting that ſpruceneſs and trimneſs which is fo fa- 
| ſhionable at preſent in writings upon all ſubjects. Many now-a-days 
ſeem to me to read, like Hamlet in the Play, words, words, with- 
out any conſideration of the matter, and to regard dreſs as the princi- 


pal quality of a book, as well as of a perſon, It is but fair to let all 


A ſuch 
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ſuch readers know that they will be diſappointed, if they expect to 
find here what they call fine language. From the authors I have 
ſtudied, I have not learned to cut philoſophy into ſhort, ſmart, ſenten- 
ces, after the manner of Seneca : And I ſhould think my ſubject diſ- 
graced, if I were to treat it in the ſtyle of Tacitus, and his modern 
| imitators among the French and Britiſh, The reader, therefore, is to 
expect nothing here but a plain and ſimple ſtyle, neither poetical nor 
oratorial, nor mixed (abſurdly as I think) of both theſe ; unadorned, 
therefore, with epithets, antitheſes, and poetical deſcriptions, and with- 
out any ambitious ornaments of any kind. This ſtyle the reader, if 
he has formed his taſte upon ſome of the bs writers of this 
age, will I Know, on very inſipid. 5 


if had o once e reſolved aden 1 to publiſh any thing in this age, upon the 
ſubject of philoſophy, for the ſame reaſon which Varro gave for not 
publiſhing on that ſubje& in his age, namely, that the unlearned 
would not underſtand him, and the learned would not read him ; 
for,“ ſays he, thoſe who are learned in the Greek learning will 
© chuſe rather to read what the Greeks have written upon philoſophy, 
than any thing I could write: And, if they have not Greek learn- 
© ing, they will not care to read what, without that learning, is not to 
© be underſtood *. For the ſake of my memory, however, I took 
large notes of what I had read in the antient writers upon philoſophy, 
to which. I joined ſome obſervations and explanations of my own. 
And in this manner I had written a great deal before I reſolved to pu- 
bliſh : But, finding that theſe notes could be of little uſe, even to my- 
ſelf, unleſs they were put in ſome order, and fair copies made ot them, 
I thought the beſt amanuenſis I could employ for that purpoſe was a 
printer; and, as they may, be of ſome-uſe to thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
philoſophize i in a better manner than is uſual at yon and to employ 
AR 04% | | their 
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their thoughts upon the nobleſt ſubjects that can fill the mind of man, 
I have given them to the public, hoping that every one, who takes the 
trouble to read them, will at leaſt be convinced, that the philoſophers | 
of antiquity have not beſtowed fo much time and N N n theſe 


WES ſubjeQs to no purpoſe, 


The abr I have chiefly followed are, Plato and Ariſtotle, toge- 
ther with the later philoſophers of the Alexandrian School, ſuch as, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Ammonius Hermeias, and his ſcho- 
lars, 'Simplicius and Johannes Philoponus, the two beſt commentators 
upon Ariſtotle ; likewiſe Proclus, who was thought to underſtand the 

philoſophy of Plato ſo well, that he was dignified with the title of his 
facceſſor. As the writings of theſe later philoſophers are very rare, and 
themſelves but little known, I propoſe, in a future volume, (if I live | 
to publiſh another), to give ſome account of them, and, at t the fame 
41 e. a ſhort bes of this philoſophy. | 


* 


"I ſhould think myſelf ungrateful, if I did not Lola my obli- | 
gations to one modern author, of whom I have made much uſe. It 
is Dr Cudworth, author of The true intellectual Syſtem of the 
* Univerſe.” He is more learned i in the whole antient philoſophy, the 
older as well as the later, than any modern author I know : And the 
ſtyle im which he writes is copious and learned, very different from 
the faſhionable ſtyle of this age. The book is at preſent little 
known, and hardly read by any body. Before it fell into my hands, 
T had formed my ſyſtem, which I was exceedingly pleaſed to find: a- 
greed ſo well with the Doctor's. And, indeed, it is no wonder chat 
it ſhould, conſidering that they are both drawn from the ſame 
ſources. I was particulatly pleaſed that he agreed with me in what T 
have laid down as a fundamental principle, that body cannot move it- 
| ſelf, and, therefore, what moves body muſt be bara ge e 
wry eee ee ee 
8 Cudworth, page | | 5 = LIT. 8 
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has alſo ſupported very well my opinion, that there is in every part 
of nature an active principle operating for a certain end, but with- 
out conſciouſneſs or knowledge of that end. This. is his plaſtic nature, 
as he calls it ; and it was hearing of 1 it that firſt gave me the ongoing 
of looking into his book.. 5 x 


| There is * modern author by whom I have likewiſe been aſ- 
| ſiſted, Mr Baxter, the author of the treatiſe upon the Immortality of 
the Human Soul. This author is learned in the modern philoſophy ; 
nor is he unlearned in the antient. Though I do not agree with him 
in every particular, as I do with Cudworth, I think his work has a 
great deal of merit, and is a ſyſtem of pure Theiſm, proceeding upon 
that grand principle above - mentioned, that. body cannot move it= 


As for. as Mr Wen has gone i in n this e EET DOE thers 
was nothing further to be done: And, accordingly, 1 have referred 
to him for. the particular explanation of the ſeveral categories or 
predicaments, and have only made ſome general obſervations upon. 
them. | ; 


| Theſe 3 are the add: by wes I Hove been aſliſted in this work. 6 
As to the authors who have written in ſupport of Atheiſm and irreli- 
gion, 1 have taken very little notice of any of them, except one, who 
lay ſo much in my way, that I could not have paſſed him by, with- 
out affectation I mean Mr David Hume, the author of the Eſſays, 
Moral, Political, and Philoſophical. I have, however, ſuch an aver- 
ſion to controverſial writing, that, I believe, I ſhould not have 
made any particular anſwer, even to him, but have allowed his im- 
piety to be buried with him, if be himſelf had been contented with 
that, and had not, even after death, endeavoured to continue ſtill 
his vain triumph over religion, having left, by way of legacy to 


me public, certain works, to be publiſhed by his executors, more 
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impious, if poſſible, according to my information, than any that 
he publiſhed during his life L. When an author of fo great repu- 
tation among certain EPS and whole tenets, I am ſorry to ſay, 
have got a very faſt hold of many, ignorant of antient learning, and. 
knowing nothing of philoſophy but what they have learned from 
ſome late French and Engliſh books—when ſuch an author, I ſay, that 
has been ſo much celebrated and praiſed, both alive and dead, ſhows 
ſo much zeal in the cauſe of Atheiſm, I ſhould have been thought to 


have OR: the craft of Theiſm, if I had not taken particular 
notice 


. Sings writing the above, I have ſcen two ſpecimens of his beds im- 
piety; at leaſt, they were put into my hands as written by him, though I have 
been told fince, that his friends deny them to be his; which indeed I am 
not ſurpriſed at; but I am convinced that they belong to him, not only from 
the matter, but the ſtyle, which is dry, inanimate, and without the leaſt co. 
One of them is a treatiſe upon Suicide, which 


pretty well known, The other is a Diſcourſe on the mortality of the Soul. 
In both theſe, the author throws off the maſk of ſcepticiſm, and, in the firſt mentioned, 


8 he dogmatically maintains, that a man is at liberty to go out of this world whenever 


he thinks proper; and, in the other, with as little ceremony, and as poſitively, main» 
tains, that the human ſoul is as mortal as the body that it inhabits: For proof 


of which, his chief argument ariſes from confounding ſenſations and ideas,. the 


| fundamental principle, as I have obſerved, of his whole philoſophy ; for he there aſ- 
| ſerts, thathe mind operates only by the organs of the body, that is, the ſenſes, and 


that it cannot act but in conjunction with the body: And, indeed, were that true, 


it would be impoſſible, as I have ſaid, (p. 200. and 227.) that philoſophy could furs. 

niſh any convincing proof of the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul. And, in general, I 
obſerve, that the foundation of all Atheiſm is a total ignorance. of the philoſoghy of, 
Mind, ſo as to be unable to diſtinguiſh betwixt the operations of Mind in conjunc: 
tion with body v, and its operations by itſelf. There is a third work of his, not yet 
printed, at leaſt that I know, but which has been ſeen i in manuſcript by ſeveral, and“ 


which, I have been told, is worſe, if poſſible, than any of the other two, or than any 


thing he publiſhed during his life; for there the being of a God is denied more ex. 
plicitly than by Spinoſa, or any Atheiſt of modern times, except it be the author of the 


| | Syſteme de la Nature. | 


notice of his arguments. At the ſame time, I know that there is 
an anſwer already written to him, which I have read with a great 
deal of pleaſure, where the abſurdities of his philoſophy are ex- 
poſed with much pleaſantry, and made to appear as ridiculous as 
they really are: And, though I know that he and his friends have 
complained much of the ſtyle of this anſwer, it is, I think, with- 
out any reaſon ; for a man, who had inſulted ſo much the religion of 
his country, and had been ſo rude and ill-bred as to publiſh, that no 
man could be a Chriſtian, unleſs the whole principles of his under- 
ſtanding were ſubverted *, was not entitled to be treated even with the 
regard which Dr Beattie has ſhewn him. But, as many people, I 
Enow, wanted a more ſerious and philoſophical anſwer to Mr Hume's 
arguments, though I thought Dr Beattie's anſwer was all that they 
deſerved ; yet, that nothing might be wanting in ſuch a cauſe, I have 
given an anſwer ſtrictly philoſophical, and ſuch as, think, muſt ſatiſ- 
y every one who will take the troùble to ſtudy and underſtand it. In 
: this anſwer, though I have treated his opinions with the greateſt free 
dom, and given them the epithets which they deſerve, I have abſtained 
from that illiberal abuſe, which no zeal, even in the beſt cauſe, can ju- 


Rify. 


There are, 1 know, who think that ſuch authors are beſt age 
with contempt and neglect, and that, to anſwer them, may do more ill 
than good : But, when their writings are read and admired by per- 
ſons of rank and condition when their opinions are adopted by men 
of ſcience, it is time for every good man, and lover of his country, to 
take the alarm. I think it is impoſſible that any man of common 
ſenſe can really believe, whatever he may profeſs, that religion, as 
well as government, is not abſolutely neceſſary for men living in ſo⸗ 
ciety. Now, it is well known, that opinions, as well as manners and 
cuſtoms, deſcend from the better ſort of people, in every country, to 
the lower ſort, and ſo become univerſally n To the diſbelief, 


| there- 
* Effay on Miracles, towards the end. | 
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therefore, and neglec of religion, among perſons of high rank, in 
Britain, may, I think, fairly be aſcribed that irreligion, and the conſe- 


quent corruption of manners, which diſtinguiſh more, I am afraid, 


than any thing elſe, the commonality of this iſland from the fame 


rank of men in any other nation in Europe, and which, if not ſoon 


checked, muſt end in the deſtruction of the nation. 


It might have been expected that I mould have taken more particular 


notice of the arguments that have been uſed againſt natural religion, by 


fome other writers, both French and Britiſh : But I hope I have fur- 


niſhed principles ſufficient to anſwer them all. And, beſides, I muſt 


confeſs the truth, that, though I have looked a little into thoſe authors, 


their ſtyle, as well as their matter, is ſo different from that of the au- 


thors I am accuſtomed to read, that I had not patience to read them 
with the attention which is neceſſary to make a particular anſwer to 


them. Another reaſon is, that, as this work is intended more for 
poſterity, than the preſent age, I did not think proper to mix with it a. 
controverſy with authors, whoſe writings, if I may venture to pro- 
phecy, will be quite forgotten in not many years, however they may 


flatter themſelves with not only the continuance, but the increaſe of 


their literary fame. 


The faſhionable reader, accuſtomed” to a fair and neat margin, not 


ſullied by references and quotations, will be much diſguſted by ſeeing 
the bottom of my page ſo loaded with authorities from learned au- 


thors; and he will particularly be offended with the pedantry of my 


Greek quotations, in which, I own, I abound; becauſe they not on- 
Iy ſerve tor authorities, in ſupport of what I advance, but expreſs my 


meaning much better than I can do in Engliſh. What others can wo» 
in philoſophy, without the help of learning, by the force of genius. 


merely, | cannot tell: For my own part, I am not aſhamed to make 
the ſame confeſſion which Cicero made, That, in my natu- 
| | tral 
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© ral abilities, I have ſought the aſſiſtance of learning f, and of 
the ſame learning to which Cicero applied, I mean the Greek 
learning. Now, the Greek learning is not to be underſtood 
without the Greek language; and I ſhould deceive my reader, 
if 1.did not let him know, that, without at leaſt a competent know- 
ledge of that language, he can never underſtand the Greek philoſo- 
phy. This, I know, will be a very diſagreeable truth to the gene- 
rality of my readers, who may think that, by the ſuperiority of their 
genius, joined with the ſtudy of French, Engliſh, or, perhaps, La- 
tin books, they may become philoſophers ; but, as 1 do not write to 
© fatter vanity and indolence, I muſt be forgiven to tell them, that, if 
they are neither Greek ſcholars, nor will take the trouble of beco- 
ming ſuch, they ought to give over thoughts of philoſophy. If they 
are curious about the hiſtory of nature, the modern diſcoveries will 
furniſh them a great deal of that kind, more than was known to the 
antients ; and they may be very good geometers, aſtronomers, and 
learned in mechanics, without knowing a word of either Greek or 
Latin : But, in philoſophy, I have never known n man ſucceed 
* was not a ſcholar. | . 


1 hope, therefore, chat this work will have the effect of ma- 
king thoſe, who take the trouble to read it, and who are not 
Greek ſcholars, deſire, at leaſt, to be ſuch, and will perſuade 
thoſe who have already learned the language of the Greeks, to 
apply it to the ſtudy of their philoſophy; or, if it ſhould have 
neither of theſe effects, it may, at leaſt, ſerve to diminiſh vani- 
ty, and to hinder men from thinking themſelves philoſophers, be- 
cauſe they may happen to be learned in natural hiſtory, W 
| men, mathematicians, or R | | 


Upon 


pro Lucio Muraena, cap. 35. 


eP REEF ů ix 
Upon the whole, however ill this work may be generally received, 


I have no reaſon to complain of the ingratitude of the public, as I 
_ frankly own that it was chiefly for my own ſake that I compoſed it, 


Condo et compono quae mox depromere poſſum 3 


1 lay up, like the bee, for the winter of old age, which is co- 
ming faſt upon me, when I could not have made ſuch a collection 
as this; but, even then, I hope to be able to enjoy it, and to ſpend 
the laſt years of my life in the ſtudy, of all others the moſt befit= 
ting a man who is ſoon to enter into the world of ſpirits, I mean, 
the contemplation of the GREAT SPIRIT, and of the Wiſdom, 
: ents and Nn, manifeſted i in his Works. 
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IN TR ODU 


HAT ! propoſe, in this Work, is to revive antient Theiſm, 
particularly the theiſm of Plato and Ariftotle, which, like the 
greateſt part of antient philoſophy, is almoſt intirely loſt in this age. 


The conſequence of this is, that our modern philoſophers, even ſuch 


of them as are theiſts, make their ſyſtem of Nature much too mecha- 
| nical ; for they phy/rologiſe without Mind; and, though they allow 
that Mind was neceſſary at firſt to produce this univerſe, and ſet it a- 
going, they think it may go on without Mind, by the powers of Mat- 


ter and Mechaniſm merely : Whereas the antients thought, that the 
operations of Nature could no more go on without the conſtant and 


unremitting agency of Mind, than an univerſe could have been at ficſt 
n Win Mind. 


Modern theiſm may be divided into two kinds ; the firſt is that of 
Des Cartes, the French philoſopher. He admits the exiſtence of an in- 
corporeal Deity altogether ſeparated from Matter, whom he makes the 
author of the univerſe, and all things in it, and beſtows on him all 


thoſe perfections of Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Intelligence, which are 


commonly aſcribed to him. This is his theology : But his phyſiology 
is abſolute materialiſm ; for, rejecting all final cauſes, and fo exclu- 


| ding Intelligence and deſign from the ſyſtem of the univerſe, he de- 


rives every thing from Matter once ſet in motion by the Deity, by 
which he accounts not only for the formation and motion of the ce- 
leſtial bodies, but the organization and ſucceſſive generation of animals 
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11 INTRODUCTION. 


and TOR and even the inſtinct of brutes, by which they preſerve 
the individuals, and continue the race in ſo wonderful a manner *- 


The other Sen e of Modern theiſm is that of Sir Ifac Newton. 


His philoſophy is not ſo comprehenſive as the philoſophy of Des 


Cartes ; for he does not meddle with plants or animals here on 
earth, except that he has ſaid, that ſenſation, and the ſpontane- 
ous movement of animals, are produced by a ſubtilo fpirit f: But 
he has nowhere ſaid, nor do I believe he thought, that the 
bodies of plants or animals are the work of mere matter and me- 


chaniſm. It is with the ſtars chiefly that his philoſophy is conver- 


ſant ; and, with reſpect to them, he admits that they were formed by 


Almighty Power and Wiſdom, and alſo put in motion; but, being 
once ſet agoing, he maintains that they go on of themſelves by the 


power of matter and mechaniſm TAP; without the: _ of 
* 1215 | 


The antient. dem of theiſm, which I here preſent to the reader, is 


9 very different from either of thoſe two above mentioned. It proceeds 


upon this principle, that Mind is the author of all the motion in the 
univerſe, which, chough it may be continued and Propagated by the 
impulſe of Body upon Body, muſt have originated from Mind: So 
that all Bodies are moved by Mind, either mediately or immediately ; 1 


and, therefore, when Body is moved, and it cannot be ſhown to be 
moved by the impulſe of another Body, it muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed 

to be moved immediately and directly by Mind. The conſequence of 
chis principle is, that, as the motions of animals, vegetables, and vari- 

ous other motions N as cannot. * accounted toy from any ma- 


terial | 


| 5 U See what I ave r concerning] e Cartes's een the Dun 


225 annexed: to this volume.” 2 e e e e 
1 Principia, in fine. 
I Sec alſo, — this philoſophy, the Difertation annexed. 
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terial and mechanical cauſe, they muſt be ſuppoſed to be produced by 


Mind. In the heavens, theſe philoſophers proceeded in the ſame man- 
ner as on earth : And, as the motions of the celeſtial bodies cannot 
be accounted for by any material and mechanical cauſes, they maintain- 
ed, that they are moved directly and immediately by Mind, without 
having recourſe to hypotheſes of gravitating and projectile forces. 


This antient ſyſtem has this advantage over the Newtonian, that it 


is more univerſal ; ſo univerſal, that it is well entitled to the name of 


philojophy, and the firſt philoſophy, as it explains the principle of all 
motiva, and all production in the heavens and in the earth. 


Nor are we to imagine that, becauſe the antients made Mind the 
great agent in Nature, and an eſſential part of the ſyſtem of Nature, 
they did therefore confound phyſiology and theology ; but, on the con- 
trary, they diſtinguiſhed, I think properly, betwixt the two, and 
ſet the proper bounds to each of them, making theology to be the 


doctrine of Mind ſeparated from all Body, while phyſrology explains 


the operation of Mind in Body, by which all the natural operations are 
produced, either immediately, or by the intervention of other bodies; 
for it cannot be denied that there is a great deal of mechaniſm in Na- 
ture, that is, motion, produced by the action of Body upon Body. 


| With reſpe& to Experimental Philoſophy, as it is called, I am very 
far from denying the uſe of it; but I would have the gentlemen who 
value themſelves ſo much upon this kind of manual philoſophy, to di- 1 


finguiſh betwixt the phacnomena and the principies of Nature, and 


not imagine that the latter, as well as the former, are objects of ſenſe, 


to be diſcovered by chymical analyſis, or ſeen through a microſcope. 
They ſhould conſider themſelves as the hiſtorians of Nature, who, by 

great en and minute obſervation, inveſtigate fats which eſcape 
22 d the 
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the vulgar, Ry FOO be called the endes or ſecret hiftory, of Nature. 
But hiſtory and philoſophy are two things very different; though, I 
admit, that, without the knowledge of facts, it is impoſſible to form 
any ſyſtem of natural philoſophy that is not a mere dream, being no 


other than the imaginations of men, in place of the wiſdom of God. 


But nothing deſerves the name of philoſophy except what explains the 
cauſes and principles of things; and, therefore, as the material world 


is all in motion, and every thing in it produced and preſerved by mo- 


tion, it is the chief buſineſs. of natural philoſophy to ſhow what is the 


principle of this motion, by-which all the operations of nature are car- 


ried on. This principle is, according to my philoſophy, Mind, which, 
operating in Body, and direQing its movements, is what I call Na- 
ture. To diſtinguiſh the different kinds of this Mind, according to its 
different operations ia bodies organized and unorganized, and to ſhow 


how een eri from one angther, belongs to the philgſo- 
phy of Natur: And, as it is impoſſible to conceive that Mind 
can do any thing without an end · or purpoſe, being either itſelf intel- 


ligent, or directed by intelligence, it is a principal part of this ſcience, 
and, T think, the-moſt delightful part of it, to inveſtigate final cauſes, 
and to ſhow, if poſſible, of what uſe every thing i in the ſyſtem is, and 
how conducive to the harmony -and beauty of the whole. But ſince, 
as I have ſaid; Mind not only-moves Body immediately, but by the in- 
tervention of other bodies, that i is, by mechaniſm, it belongs to the 


natural philoſopher to diſcover by hat laws matter thus operates up- 


on matter; and witlł what force, and in what direction, bodies impel 
one another; and What relation the time bodies are in motion, their 
velocity, and the ſpace they: $9 through... have to one another. This 


s di covered · by a- proper application of geometry; to the motion of bo- 


dies ; and, in this ways mathemat iet are of ſingular uſe, not only i in the 
arts of life, but in the philoſophy of Natute. But, if a mathematician 
goes farther, and i -inquires: concerning the principle of motion, and the 
operations of Mind in Body, or ſeparated from Body, he goes out of 


his ſcience; and incroaches upon the province of the natural ** 
pher, 


INTROD-UCTEOR Po 
pher, or the metaphyſician, To the metaphyſict cian it belongs, as T have 
ſaid, to treat of Mind ſeparate from Body, or, at leaſt, operating ſepa- 
rately. Of this latter kind, there is one that we know moſt intimately, 

which, though not ſeparated from body at preſent, is, by its nature, 
ſeparable, and does: actually operate ſeparately, even in this ſtate of its 
exiſtence—Ll mean the human ſoul ; the ſtudy of which, therefore, is 
of the greateſt importance; not only in reſpect of religion and mora- 
lity, but of heolggy or the I philoſophy ; as it is only by the diligent 
ſtudy of it we can ever. attain to any nene of the Säpreme 
Oy | 


And ** we may obſerve by what regular ſteps the antients aſcend- 
ed to that Supreme Mind, the contemplation of which 1 is the end of all 
philoſophy. - They began with that loweſt Mind, or Motive Principle, | 

which is in all - phyſical bodies, unorganized as well as organized, 
| From thence they proceeded to the Motive Principle in the vegetable and 

the animal; and from the animal or ſenſitive Nature, they aſcended to the 
rational and intellectual Nature of man; ; and, by ſtudying this, the di- 
vine part, in our nature, they attained, as far as human capacity could 
attain, to the knowledge of what is moſt exalted in the univerſe, and 
at the top of the pyramid. Thus, proceeding regularly through Phy- 
ſics, and never loſing fight of Mind, they came, at laſt, in the natural 
order of things, to Metaphyſics, and that part of it which is the ſum- 
mit of pbiloſophy, and of all human knowledge, mean Theology. 
The progreſs of the moderns i in theſe ſpeculations i is not ſo regular; 
for, without going through Phyſics, we endeavour to riſe at once to the 
higheſt regions of Metaphyſics, or, if we take Phyſics i in our way, it! 

is a kind of Phyſics in which Mind i is almoſt wholly laid aſide, ' and 
* Matter and Mechaniſm ſubſtituted. i in its place. And it is this pre- 


peaoſterous way of ſtudying Metaphyſics which has produced ſuch wild 


and extravagant notions, and brought ſo great a diſgrace No" the 
nobleſt of a all ſciences. ts 3 


The 
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The reader who is not acquainted with antient philoſophy, and 
has not comprehenſive views of Nature, will be ſurpriſed that I 
ſhould call by the name of Mind, that principle of motion, which 
runs through all Nature, and is in all bodies, unorganized as well as 
organized. He will readily allow that it is Mind that moves our bo- 


dies: He will not, perhaps, diſpute with me, that the brutes have 


Minds of a certain kind: The motive principle in the vegetable, if he 
do not maintain its movements to be altogether material and mecha- 
nical, he will call Liſe, not Mind. As to the motion in unorgani- 
zed bodies, he will believe, if he be a materialiſt, that matter has 
the power of moving itſelf; or, ſuppoſing that he is a theiſt, and be- 
lieves that the Deity is the origin of all motion, he will have no 
idea that Mind is the immediate cauſe of the movement of thoſe ina- 
nimate bodies, as they are commonly called. But, as all things in this 
univerſe either move or are moved, what moves I have called Mind, 
what is moved, I call Body; and thus, I have made a twofold diviſion 
of the univerſity of things, which is better, I think; than a threefold 
diviſion, into Mind, Life, and Body ; and I have given a definition 
of each of the members of my diviſion n n to wa na- 
| ture of things, | 5 £3208 


What I deliver here as the theiſm of Plato and Ariftotle, is much 
more antient than thoſe philoſophers, and, for an thing I know, the 
- moſt antient philoſophy in the world. It undoubtedly came to them 
from the ſchool of Pythagoras; but it certainly was not invented by 
him, but brought by him from Egypt. There it took i its riſe among 
the colleges of prieſts, men ſequeſtered from the world, and conſecrated 
to religion and learning, who muſt have made an extraordinary pro- 
greſs in philoſophy, and every other ſcience, by uninterrupted ſtudy, 5 
continued from father to ſon, during a long ſucceſſion of ages, far ex- 

_ ceeding, in length of time, the period, not only of arts and ſciences, ; 
bat of civilization, in any part of Europe—That, not only philoſophy, 


bur an arts and ſciences, came originally from Egypt into Europe, e- 
ven 


® 
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ven the neceſſary arts of life, is a fact well known to thoſe who are 
Jearned in the hiſtory of learning ; and, partieularly, this univerſal 
philoſophy was firſt imported into Greece, under the veil of myſtery, 
by Orpheus, and other myſtagogues, and revealed only to thoſe who 
were thought worthy of being initiated into their ſolemn myſteries, 
ſuch as the Eleuſinian and Samothracian. It was delivered more plainly, 
and, I believe, more fully, by Pythagoras, and cultivated in colleges 
inſtituted by him in Magna Graecia, upon the model, no doubt, of the 
colleges of prieſts in Egypt. After the deſtruction and diſperſion. of 
theſe Pythagorean colleges in ltaly, ſome fragments of this philoſophy, 
like ſcattered planks of a ſhipwreck, were collected and preſerved by 
Plato and Ariſtotle, and their commentators of later times; ſome of 
whom were particularly induſtrious in collecting the few remains that 
were then to be found of the Pythagorean ſchool. All the merit, 
therefore, that I pretend to, is that of having ſtudied diligently what is 
| yet to be found of this moſt antient philoſophy, the moſt valuable re- 


mains of antiquity, according to my Judgment, that. bave —_ the 
ravages of time and bardarity; 


: "Aa | l know, are, at 3 in great diſrepute among men 
of ſenſe, from the uſe that, of late years, has been made of them. 
Young men, who get a little ſmattering of this ſcience, are apt to abuſe 
it very much, diſputing againſt every thing, even the cleareſt truths, 
and, like puppies, (to uſe an expreſſion of Plato,). pulling and tearing 
whatever they can lay hold of. Some elderly men, too, of little learn- 
ing, and much vanity, affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſingular opi- 
nions, and refuting all vulgar notions; among which they reckon 
the belief in God and his providence. But the metaphyſics I here deliver 
are of a very different kind, and which, therefore, I have entitled Antient 
| Metapyhſics, where, it is hoped, the reader will find. nothing adverſe, ei- 
ther to natural or revealed religion : But, on the contrary, I truſt that, 
from thoſe antient _ 1 have learned the en theology, and 


hall, 


vii | INTRODUCTION. 


ſhall, upon their principles, be able to eftabliſh, not only the great 
truths of natural religion, but ſome of the fundamental en of 
Chriſtianity. ä 


The work will be divided into three parts, The fir ft of which, con- 
tained in this volume, will explain the ſubject of Metaphyſics, its na- 
ture, and eren. and will lay down the e principles of the 


| ſcience. | 


In the PEO part, I Week d to treat of Man; 14 cava Man, 
to proceed to God and Nature; which . be the ſubject of my third 


and laft 4 


In the e part, I propoſe to capitis Man in a more extenſive 
view than he has hitherto been conſidered by writers upon morals and 
politics, not only as a ſpecies of animal by himſelf, but as a part of 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and containing in himſelf a type, as it 
| were, or model of the whole ſyſtem ; for, it was an antient notion, and 

which, I think, I have ſhown to be true, even in this part of my work, 
© That man is, in himſelf, a little world, being compoſed, not only of 
the four elements, but of the vegetable, the animal, and the intellec- 
© tual life.“ And, in that part of my work, J hope to make it appear, 
that what J have advanced in another work is true, That it would 
© not be according to the order of Nature, if theſe three ſhould operate 
£ at once in Man, but that there muſt neceſſarily be a progreſs from 
- the vegetable to the animal, and from the animal to the intellectual, 


not * in e individual e's in the ee 


The ke par of: my * BYY nad 5 this volume, i is divided 3 in- 
to five Books. The firſt gives an account of the nature of the ſcience, 
explains what Body, Mind, and*Motion, are, and . the definitions - 
> of reel U terms an in this work. | - 


2 9 1 
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In the ſecond book, I treat of the conſtituting and elementary prin- 
ciples of this univerſe; or, in other words, of the Efficient and Materi- 


al Cauſes. And, under this head, | have ſpoken very largely of Mind, | 


the prime efficient cauſe of every thing in the univerſe. 


The ſubject of the third book is the Categories, or the Univerſal 
Formal Cauſes of all e in Nature. 


The fourth book! treats of thoſe Adjunẽts of Naw Time, Genes; 


85 ane Place. 


The fifth book treats of the principles of Science and Certainty, and 
defends them * the cavils of ſophiſts and . an- 
tient and modern. 


I 1 to have added a ſixth book, containing the Hiſtory of this 
Philoſophy, and giving ſome account of the authors who have treated 
of it: But this I reſerve for the ſecond part of my work; and, in place 
of it, I have ſubjoined, by way of Appendix, a Diſſertation upon the 
Principles of the N ewtonian Philoſophy. 
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METAPHYSICS. 


E L. 


Of the ſubject of Metaphyſics—4l! Things in Nature either Body or 
Mind—Subjeft of Phyſics it Body joined with RG of 
_ Metaphyhics f is Mind 5 uſe If | 


ETAPHYSICS is a ſcience fo abſtruſe, and ſo remote from com- 

1 mon apprehenſion, that even the ſubject of it is not eaſily 
underſtood by thoſe who are not accuſtomed to abſtract thinking. 
And, accordingly, I obſerve, that Ariſtotle, in more than one paſſage 
of his metaphyſics, has been at great pains to explain what his ſub- 
ject is, and, for that purpoſe, has made ſeveral nice diſtinctions, of 
which I will not take notice at preſent ; but will ſet out with one 


5 which is obvious, and made by every one; J mean the distinction be- 


twixt body and mind; and which, at the ſame time, is moſt compre- 
SERIE ; for every thing 1 in nature is either body or mind, or their ac- 
A : clients. 


2 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. Book l. 


cidents x. All the ſubjeQts of hows knowledge, however various, 


may be referred to one or other of theſe heads. 


Mind exiſts TVS by itſelf, or joined with hits For I differ ſo much 
in opinion from thoſe philoſophers, who think there is nothing elſe 


exiſting but bady, that I Mold there is not in the whole univerſe, as 
far as our knowledge extends, any body without mind. Mind, there- 
fore, according to the philoſophy J have been taught, pervades the u- 
niverſe, mixes with, and informs every body in it, and produces all 
the various motions by which the ſyſtem of nature is carried on. 


Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, tractuſque mas, coelumque profundum. 


{ANG again, 


— totamque, infuſa per artus, | 
Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe corpore miſcet.. VIRG. 


The Divinity we conceive to be pure energy; and it is by acting 


- and energiſing that every thing in nature partakes more or leſs of 


divinity. Nothing, therefore, is dead or ſenſeleſs; but all = af life 
and motion, . 1 


It was in this way that the great philoſophers of antiquity di- 


vided the univerſity of things - for all things exiſting, they ſaid, 


were 


1 


* I uſe the word accittons in the moſt general ſenſe, to denote every quality, pro- 
perty, action, or operation of any ſubſtance, whether effential to it, or wnat is com mon- 
ly called ae idental. The meaning of the word is much better expreſſed by the Greek 


| word ounCiCures, denoting; every. thing that accompanies, or goes along with PO 


than by the Latin word accidens, from which ours is derived. | 
This diviſion of all things i into body and mind- is given by Plato 1 in the Epinemis, 


page 1010. editio Ficini, where he adds, that there is no third — diſtinct from ei- 


ther, un, being either body or mind. 
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were either ſeparated from matter, or united with it *, And, accor- 
ding to this diviſion of things, they divided ſpeculative philoſophy, 
which, they ſaid, was either phy/ics, the ſubject whereof were 
things inſeparable from matter, both as they exiſted in nature, and ac- 
cording to our conception of them; or metaphyſics, the ſubject of 
which was, what is entirely ſeparated from matter, both in its own 
nature, and according to our conception of it f. 


Betwixt theſe they placed a third ſcience, viz. Mathematics; the ſub- 
ject of which was, what did not exiſt ſeparated from matter in its 
own nature, but was, by the act of our minds, abſtracted from mat- 
ter, and conſidered as exiſting ſeparately : So that it was in one re- 
ſpe& ſeparated from matter, in another not ſeparated ; and, therefore, 
was conſidered by the antients as a ſcience lying betwixt the other 
two, and participating in ſome ſort of each. Of this kind they conſi- 
dered number and figure to be; the firſt, you the ſubje& of arithme- 
tic, the ſecond of geometry r. 


Mind, 


* The former of theſe Ariſtotle calls y«g:rre, or wiv Tx; vans, The other he calls 
vg v, Or peer e An. Ariſt. metaphyſ. lib. 6. chap. 1. 

+ Ariſtotle, ibid. Where he ſays, that the ſubjects of phyſics are, both by their na- 
ture, and by our conceptions of them, ſo much joined with matter, that we cannot 
define them, or give any account of them without it. For, ſays he, we cannot tell 
what bone, fleſh, a root, a leaf, bark, or, in general, what an animal or vegetable 
is, without taking into our conſideration the matter of which Wer are compoſed, as 
well as the form. | TE 

+ See Ariſtotle in the paſſage above quoted. See alſo 8 Hermeius's in- 
troduction to his commentary upon the five words of Porphyry, where he has ex- 
plained this whole matter very fully and diſtinctly. Among other things, he tells us, 
that the mind, contemplating a circle, for example, of wood, or braſs, takes off, as 
it were, the ferm of it, without the matter, as wax takes the impreſſion of a ſeal : 
Ozoxp4520; xv%ACY E, Xa KAARGUT, Kat Acluvory ,x, To erfeg avTev Tov xuzAov tu T1 N 
Youre TY ir A £3,00007 aug" iavrois Ties T1; che; @oF5g enges de To ir Tov "OY | 


Azov, 
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Mind, therefore, pure 8 intirely ſeparate from body and 
its attributes, is the proper ſubje& of the ſcience I call metaphy/ics. 
And here we may obſerve the reaſon of the name given by Ariftotle 
to the books in which he treats of this ſcience; theſe he calls 
aire Te Prone, Or, as we have tranſlated it, metaphyſics, importing, 
that the ſubject of it is ſomething tranſcendent, or beyond phy- 
fics, and that the ſtudy of it ſhould come in order after phy- 
fics, For, it is evident, that, as in this ſtate of our exiſtence, 
all our knowledge originates from our ſenſes, we can have no idea of 
pure mind, but by obſerving its operations in body. The only foun- 
dation, therefore, upon which metaphy/ics can properly reſt, is phy/ics ; 
the mats of which, as I have ſaid, is a compound of body and mind. 

Aan 


Aten, pen rei vu Ty n And, with reſpect to mathematics, he ſays, they are very 
properly placed betwixt material or phyſical entities, and immaterial or divine, as he calls 
them, becauſe it is thro' them that we are to paſs from the former to the latter; and, from 
that uſe of them, they are called, he ſays, A ab,¶ a, as it is by them we are taught to 
aſcend from material things to immaterial and divine: Al rere vag xas ha ννjðſ M- 
verrat, or. des rar αν t x 101% vob :s; arte. ri r be. And 
he gives us, upon this occaſion, a very fine quotation from Plotinus, who ſays, that 
the youth ſhould be taught mathematics, in order to accuſtom them to the contem- 
plation of immaterial natures; for, if we were to paſs immediately from phyſics to 
metaphyſics or theology, we ſhould be dazzled and blinded, like thoſg who come at 
once out of a dark houſe into a great light. We ought, therefore, to ſtay ſome time 
in a place moderately lighted, and from thence paſs into the great light. See a great | 
deal ſaid to the ſame purpoſe by Proclus in his commentary upon the firſt book of 
Euclid. This I would have obſerved by our modern philoſophers, who ſeem to va - 
ue geometry too much for its own ſake; or, if they make any uſe of it, it is only 
by applying it to body. And, indeed, the whole of our natural philoſophy at pre- 
ſent appears to be nothing more than the obſervation of the phaenomena of nature, 
which I call natural hiftory, not philoſophy ; or the application of geometry to the 
motion of bodies. Bur, ſo far from making the uſe the antients made of i it, to e- 
levate the mind to the contemplation of ſuperior natures, I ſuſpect many of thoſe phi- 
loſophers do not believe that any ſuch natures exiſt, and are ſo much converſant with 
extenſion and its properties, as to imagine that — exiſts which is not ex- 
tended. 
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Thoſe, therefore, who ridicule the nobleſt of all ſciences, under the 

name of metaphyſic, not only do not know the nature of the ſcience, 

but appear to me, not to underſtand even the title of Ariſtotle's books 

which treat of it, but to imagine that it has ſome connection with 
what we call in Engliſh phy/ic. 


It is called by Ariſtotle the fir/# philoſophy; becauſe, though it 
be laſt in the order of human knowledge, on account of the weakneſs 
of our mind, and its neceſſary progreſs from objects of ſenſe to thoſe 
of intellect, it is firſt in the order of nature, as treating of what is 
higheſt in nature *, and comprehending, as we ſhall afterwards ſee, 
the principles of nature and of all arts and ſciences. 


The proper ſubject, then, of 3 is mind, pure and ſepa- 
rate from all matter. But there are alſo other things comprehended 
under this ſcience, and which ſhall be explained in the ſequel. For, 
as I obſerved in the beginning of this chapter, it is a ſcience of which 
even the ſubject is not eaſily, or at once, to be explained. 


* Ariſtot, metaphyſ. lib. 6. chap. 1. 


CHAP. 


6 AN TIENT METAPHYSICS, Bockl. 
EA 2. 0 


Definition of Body and Mind—Defmntions of Body grven by modern 
Philoſophers not proper —Defmitions here given agree with thoſe gi- 
ven by Plato and Arifiotle==Objecftions to theſe Definitions anſwered— 
 Impropriety of the Engliſh Language with reſpect to the Uſe of the 
Mord * of Mr Locke upon the Subject of Mind 
aud Body, 


IN the preceeding Chapter, I ſuppoſed that the difference of hoy 
and mind, and the nature of each, was known to the reader; but 
- metaphyſics, or the firſt philoſophy, ſuppoſes nothing to be known, 
nor aſſumes any thing from common ſenſe or apprehenſion, but de- 
fines and demonſtrates every thing, as far as it is capable of demon- 
ſtration; we muſt therefore try whether we cannot give ſome defini- 
tion of body and mind, taken from the nature of things as exiſting— 
for it is to be confidered that metaphyſics i 18 not, like mathematics, a 
ſcience of the ideas or notions of o our mind, but of things as they exiſt 
in nature. | 


This is the more neceſſary, that there has not been, in my opinion, 
any good definition yet given of body by our modern philoſophers ; 
and, as there are but two things in nature, body and mind, ſo that, 
what is not body is mind, it is evident that, without the knowledge of 
Body, we cannot know what mind is. The vulgar, and moſt obvious 
definition is manifeſtly imperfect, viz. That which affects our ſenſes. 
For, though whatever does ſo, is undoubtedly body, there may be, and 
certainly is body, which is not perceived by any of our ſenſes. Nei- 
ther is the definition given by ſome of our philoſophers, by which 
body is made to be that which has three dimenſions, length, breadth, 
and depth, any better ; for, though that be a very proper definition 
given by Euclid of a ſolid, it is not at all a proper definition of Body; 


for theſe three dimenſions are only the boundaries of body, of which 
boun- 
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boundaries geometry is the ſcienee, not Body itſelf, which is what is 
contained within thoſe boundaries. The ſame objection lies againſt the 
definition which makes dy to be the ſame with extenfion; for a thing 
is ſaid to be extended, that conſiſts of parts which are co-exiſtent 
and continuous, that is, have a common boundary; and ths three 
dimenſions are but extenſion differently conſidered, according to 
the different poſition of the parts, with reſpect to one another, 
and to us. For extenſion, conſidered as ſituated before or behind, is 

what we call length; conſidered as lying to the right or left of us, it 
is breadth ; and conſidered as going up or down, it is depth. Beſides, 
ſpace is extended as well as body. The definition, therefore, is too 
comprehenſive. But, on the other hand, the definition is not compre- 


benſive enough, by which body is deſcribed * to be that which reſiſts, 


and is impenetrable.” For, according to the opinion of certain phi- 
loſophers, there are ſome fluids ſo ſubtle as to penetrate all bodies. We 
muſt therefore try whether we can find a definition of body more com- 
prehenſive, and more adapted to the nature of things as they actually 
_ exiſt, which, as I have ſaid, are the ſubje& of metaphyſics. It ought.” 
alſo to be ſuch, as to have a relation to mind. For, as the whole uni- 
verſe conſiſts of body and mind, and as theſe two are wonderfully 
mixed together, in every part of nature, and in the material world, 
according to my apprehenſion, never ſeparated, it 1s manifeſt that they 
muſt have a natural conueQtion and relation one to another. Now, 
there is, In all the parts of the material and viſible world, a perpetual 
motion: For the celeſtial bodies move conſtantly in one reſpect or a- 
nother ; and all here below is in a continual viciſſitude of generation 
and corruption, which cannot be without ation. Now, where there 
is motion, there mult be there ſomething that moves. What is moved, 
| I call bedy ;—What moves, I call mind. And this definition takes in 
the opinion of all the philoſophers who believe that there is ſuch a 
thing in nature as mind diſtin from body: For: theſe all agree that 
mind is either mediately or immediately the cauſe of all mation. And, 
as there is nothing in nature but body and mind, that which is moved 


muſt neceſſarily be body. 
„ For 
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For explaining this definition, it is proper to obſerve, that, under the 
term, 2s moved, I include what ig moveable, or capable of being mo- 
ved. For, though all bodies which fall under our obſervation are 
in ſome kind of motion or another, at leaſt, have a tendency to move, 
there is nothing to hinder us to conceive body perfectly at reſt. And 
we cannot tell but that ſomewhere in the univerſe bcdy may be i in that 
Rate. It is further to be obſerved, that, by motion, I here mean only 
that kind of motion which conſiſts of change of place or ſituation, and 
which, as I ſhall afterwards ſhow, is peculiar to body. Again, under 
mind, in this definition, 1 include, firſt, The rational and intellectual; 
2dly, The animal life; ; zaly, That principle in the vegetable, by which 
it is aouriſhed, grows, and produces its like, and which, therefore, is 

commonly called the vegetable life; and, 4thly, That motive principle 
which I underſtand to be in all bodies, even ſuch as are Wen to be 

aden; 1. 
This 


. This is the ſenſe of the Greek word x:170,, and of all the verbals of that ter- 
mination, ſuch as, genres, eie defence, herr, &c.; all which denote paſſive capa- 
city ; whereas the verbals in es, ſuch as, zuzrixo;, roinrizes &c, denote active capa- 
city. See Ariſtotle, Metaph. lib. 13. cap. 9. where, unleſs we are able to make 
the diſtinction betwixt xivyToy, #ivougeeren, x1zonpetver, x7, and xls, it is impoſ- 
fible to underſland a very fine and moſt ſubtle theory concerning motion. All thefe 
differences cannot be expreſſed without much circumlocution in Engliſh, which is not 
a language like the Greek, the work of philoſophers, who made all thoſe nice diſtinc- 
tions, but, like the other languages of Europe, a barbarous dialect, and a corruption of a 
better language. See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject in the 2d vol. of the Or. 
of Lang. p- 1 86. The diſtinctions which I have here made, and which are there likewiſe 
made, may appear no better than difficiles nugae to moſt readers; but they are neceſſa- 
ry, not only for underſtanding the Greek language, if that be of any value, but for 
underſtanding the nature of things. _ 0 

+ The Greek word Jex denotes the three firſt kinds I have 9 
which are not expreſſed by any one word that I know in Engliſh ; for the word 
mind, that I have uſed to expreſs them, denotes, in common uſe, ouly the rational + 


W e as it is otherwiſe * The nn kind tat I have _—— vig. 
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This is the diſtinction W body and mind made by Plato in his 


tenth book of Laws, (p. 951. et /eq. editio Ficini). And, as to Ari- 
ſtotle, he has made motion ſo eſſential to body, that, by it, he has both 


defined and divided body : For he has defined a phy/ical body (for fo 


he calls what I call / mple body, in oppoſition to <4, or matter, which 
I ſhall ſpeak of afterwards,) to be * that which has the principle of 


motion in itſelf *.“ Now, according to Ariſtotle, motion is in that which 
ts moved, not that which moves f. And, as he has thus defined 


body by motion, ſo he has divided it in the fame manner; for, 


ſays he, ſome bodies move in a circle, that is, by a motion re- 
volving into itſelf, which, being the moſt excellent kind of mo- 


tion, belongs to the molt. excellent bodies, viz. the celeſtial : : O- 


thers move in a ſtraight line, either towards the centre, or from it. 


And, /aftly, others have a motion mixed of the circular and rectineal; 
ſuch is the motion of animals. And, as theſe are all the kinds of mo- 
tion poſſible, ſo theſe are all the different bodies that can exiſt . 


This is Ariſtotle's notion of body ; and, as to the principle of motion, or 
moving principle, which, he ſuppoſes to be in all bodies, it is what he 


calls nature ; and, that he believed nature to be a principle quite dif- 
ferent from bod, is evident, both from his books of Phyſics and Meta- 
phyſics. And indeed, the main defign of his whole philoſophy of na- 


ture is, to prove, that the firſt principle of motion in the univerſe is 


an immaterial principle, eternal, immoveable, and unchangeable; 


for with tkis he concludes both his Phylics and Metaphylics, | 


And here the reader may perebive the reaſba why I have ſaid, that 
body does not exiſt by itſelf, but always united with mind. For, as 
all body, as far as we know, is in motion, or has a tendency to move, 


B = Chad Y and, 


the e principle in all bodies, is not commonly in Greek called $vyz. But 


Ariſtotle, in a paſſage which I ſhall afterwards quote, ſays that it is 1 oxy.” 
| » Phykic. lib. 2. cap. 1. De Coelo. lib. 1. cap. 2. 


I Phyſic. lib. 3. cap. 2. I Lib. 1. De Coelo, cap. 2. 


$ Phyfic. lib. 2. cap. 1. He makes nature alſo to be the principle of reft in bodi es 
by which I ſuppoſe he means, that thoſe bodies which he calls heavy, that is, which | 


move toward the centre of the earth, would reſt 11 — were the re 
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and, as there can be no motion without a moving power, which I call 
mind, code cannot, 4" 12 roger be any body without mind. 


'To theſe definitions I nice given of Body and mind, it may be EY 
jected, that they only contain a property of each; for it ſtill remains 
to be inquired, What body i is, which i is thus e : What mind is, 
which thus moves ? f 


But to this 1 NE that it muſt always be remembered, that meta- 
phyſics is the ſcience of things, not of ideas. Now, with reſpect to 
our ideas, which are the creatures of our own minds, being formed by 


that operation of the mind called ab/trafion, we can give proper de- 


finitions, explaining the very eſſence of the thing; and of this kind 
are the definitions in mathematics. But, of the works of God, we 
know not the effence or conſtitnent principles ; we therefore cannot de- 
fine any natural ſubſtance, otherways than by mentioning ſome diſtin- 
guiſhing quality or qualities, common to every individual of the kind. 


Thus, in defining an animal, vegetable, or mineral, we can do nothing 


more than ſpecify certain principal qualities of it; but what is the eſ- 
ſence of it, and that conſtituent principle from which all theſe quali- 
ties reſult, is beyond the power of the human mind, in its reſent ſtate, 


+0 diſcover 8 


Now, theſe definitions of body and mind expreſs that quality of each 
which is moſt conſpicuous, both to ſenſe and reaſon ; for it is that qua- 
lity of each by which the whole buſineſs of nature is carried on, above, 

| | e 


* See what I have further ſaid upon this . Vol. I. of the Origin of 3 
P- 139. in the note, ſecond edition. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in the Scholium Generale, at the end of his Principia, ſays, 
that we have no knowledge of the eſſence or intimate nature of any ſubſtance, not 
even corporeal ſubſtances. Quid fit rei alicujus ſubſtantia minime cognoſcimus. 
—Intimas (corporum) ſubſtantias nullo feuſu, »ullz attione reſlexa, cognoſeimus, et 


multo minus ideam habemus ſubſtantiae Dei. Hunc cognotſcimus ſoluminedo per pro- 


prietates ſuas et attributa,” &c. And in that way only we know his wor ks. 
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below, and round about us. They alſo mark that neceſſary connec- 
tion which there is, and muſt be, in this univerſe, betwixt the two: 
For, as there is ſomething that zs moved, there muſt of neceſſity be 
ſomething that moves; and this I call mind, which is the author of all 


motion, being that which moves all bodies, either immediately, or me- 


diately by the intervention of other bodies; that is, by what we call 
mechan;ſn. And, in this manner, motion is carried on, without cea- 
ſing, through the univerſe. 


Before I conclude this chapter, I cannot help taking notice of a very 
great impropriety of ſpeech which has crept into the Englith language, 
(even the language of philoſophers,) by which we confound the power 
that moves the body, with the thing that i moved: For we ſay, that 
the body, which only 1s moved, moves ; confounding, in this way, 
not only the grammatical ſignification of the words, but the real di- 
ſtinction of things; and a diſtinction of no leſs importance to philoſo- 
phy and juſt thinking, than that of body and mind. In languages more 


perfect, and of more accurate expreſſion, ſuch as the Greek and La- 


tin, this diſtinction is always preſerved: For cu and mire in Greek, 

and movet and movetur in Latin, ſignify things as different as action 

and paſſion. Now, as an impropriety of expręſſion leads naturally to an 

impropriety of thinking, ſuch confuſion of the ſignification of words 
ought carefully to be avoided, eſpecially in an age, when there is a 

viſible tendency, in our philoſophy, to confound LOO and mind, N to 
make every thing material. 


The definition hart 15 i of body, agrees very well with that 
vis inertiae which, by our modern philoſophers, is held to be of the 
eſſence of matter, and with that firſt law of motion laid down by the 
Newtonian philoſophers, That body is, by its nature, merely paſſive, 

ſo as to be equally incapable of beginning motion, when it reſts, or 
ſtopping it when it is once begun: For the one is an exertion of act i- 
vity as. well as the other. But it is not ſufficient to define body by 
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paſſivity merely, without expreſſing of what i It 1s ; paſſive ; ; And, as 
paſſion and action are co- relatives, which cannot exiſt the one without 
the other, we cannot perfectly underſtand the definition of body with- 
out taking mind likewiſe into our conſideration. And not only have 
the Newtonians given this true account of the nature of body, but alſo 
Mr Locke, in his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, has expreſsly 
ſaid, * That matter cannot move itſelf ;” (Lib. 4. cap. 10. f 10). And 
again, That active porver is the proper attribute of fpurit, paſſive 
= power, of matter ;* (Lib. 2. cap. 23. F 28.). This is true and genuine 
 theiſm ; whereas, to maintain that matter has any active power, is 
downright atheiſin, or, what is the ſame thing, mater ialiſin. For, if 
any the leaſt particle of matter can move itſelf, the whole ſyſtem of 
tbe material world may do ſo. Mr Locke does not appear to be aware 
of this confequence, and plainly forgets himſelf, when he ſays, * That 
« there is no contradiction in body thinking; and that it may be ſo mo- 
© dified as to have that faculty; (Ibid. lib. 4. cap. 3. $ 6.) But there is 
a manifeſt contradiction, that the ſanie thing Should, by its nature, have 
an active power, and ſhould not have an active power : Nor are there 
any two things more oppoſite than body and mind; for they are as oppo- 
ſite as affirmation and negation. But it is no wonder, that a philoſo- 
pher, who, like Mr Locke, ſets out with confounding the operations 
of the mind through the body, and with the aſſiſtance of the organs of 
the body, and its operations by | itſelf, | mean /en/ations and ideas, 
ſhould, on ſome occaſions, forget the diſtinction between body and 
mind *: But, from the definitions here given of them, I hope they will 
appear, not only different and diſtin, but of natures ſo oppoſite that 
they cannot, like other things in nature, run -into one another, but 
muſt forever remain perfectly diſtinguiſhed from one. another, 


ee P. 


d gee * . further id upon this fubjeft, in a note upon page 93- of the ſe- 
| .cond edition of the firſt volume of the FO and 3 of . 
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Of Motion—-Things preparatory to the Definition of Motion—Two De- 
ſinitions of it given by Ariftotle—One of them better than the other — 
Not Defined by Modern Philoſophers, — Nor by Plato—Ariſletle's 
Diviſion of Motion—Plato's Diviſion different Compared with 
that of Ariſtotle's, both as to Matter and Style. 


FF HOSE of our modern philoſophers, who have not enlarged 
their ideas by the ſtudy of antient philoſophy, will no doubt 


be ſurpriſed at this definition that I have given of mind. Such phi- 


loſophers have no other idea of mind but as a thing which thinks 
and reaſons. But thoſe who have been taught by the antients to re- 
cogniſe the vegetable and animal, as well as the rational life, and who 
have learned that there is in all natural bodies a principle of activity, 
which, according to Ariſtotle, is nature itſelf, all the reſt being no- 
thing but /en/ele/s inactive matter; and who have alſo learned, that the 
chief attribute of divinity is that of being the firſ# mover and author 
of that motion by which the whole buſineſs of nature is carried on, 
will judge very differently, and think that I could not have defined 
mind by any property more characteriſtic of its nature than the power 
of moving, nor any more general, being common to all minds, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, 8 


ä As it is neceſſary that we ſhould know what motion is, in order to 
underſtand perfectly the nature both of body and mind, I proceed 


now to give a philoſophical account of it; without which there is no 


-ſcience of metaphyſics, nor any perfect ſcience of natural philoſophy; 
motion being the ſole agent in all natural productions and operations 
of every kind. Further, it is Motion that produces all the perceptions 


of 
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of our ſenſes, and, by conſequence, our ideas, which all ariſe from thoſe 
perceptions; ſo that the philoſophy of ind is likewiſe, in this reſpect, 
founded upon motion. There is nothing, therefore, in philoſophy, 
which it is of greater importance to underſtand well, than the nature 
of motion. | 


According to Mr Locke, there can be no-definition of motion, be- 
cauſe it is what he calls an idea of ſenſation ; that is, in proper philo- 
- ſophical language, a perception of ſenſe, If this be true, there cannot, 
for the ſame reaſon, be any definition, nor, by conſequence, any ſci- 
ence of any of the ſubjefts of natural philoſophy ; for they are all 
; perceived by the ſenſes, as well as motion. Sound, for exainple, is 

perceived by the ear, as motion is perceived both by the ear and eye, 
and even by the touch; therefore, aecording to Mr Locke's doctrine, 
there is of /ound neither art nor ſcience: Nay, there can be no ſcience 


even of geometry; for the ſubjects of geometry are ideas, which are 


all abſtracted from perceptions of ſenſe, from whence all our know- 
ledge of every kind is derived. If, therefore, there be any truth at all 
in Mr Locke's obſervation, it is this, that there can be no ſcience of 
the particular perceptions of fenſe; but we muſt firſt form, by abſtrac- 
tion, general ideas from thoſe particular perceptions. But this may. 
Be applied equally to every thing that is made the ſubject of ſcience, 
Let us try, therefore, whether we cannot make of motion an object of 
intellect, or whether it muſt continue always to be perceived only by 
the ſenſes, in the ſame manner that it 1s. nen, by the brute ani- 


mals. 


The objects of intellect being ſomething fixed and permanent, it 
ſeems at firſt impoſſible to make an object of intellect of a thing fo. 
fleeting and tranſitory as motion, which is not one moment the ſame 
thing, but exiſts by perpetual change and variation. But there is one 


thing which the intellect immediately apprehends in this ſo change- 
| able 
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able being; and that is, change itſelf ; for to that genus, motion un- 
doubtedly . 


Thus far, therefore, a philoſopher eaſily proceeds in this inveſti- 
gation: But it is only a ſhort way; for we have but a very imper- 
fect idea of motion, if we know no more of it than that it is change; 
nor can we, by ſuch an account of it, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from 
another univerſal which has a great connection with it, but is diffe- 
rent, as ſhall be afterwards ſhown; I mean /ime. We muſt therefore 

know ſomething more particular about it; and, as all change i is from 
ſomething to ſomething, we muſt inquire from what, and to what 
motion is a change. And in this inquiry we muſt have again recourſe 
to nature, the great architect of all ſcience and all art. And I hope 
to ſhow, that Ariſtotle's definition of mioton (for it is not mine) is as 
much founded in nature, as the definition I have given of. body and 
mind, and proceeds from a view as comprehenſive of the nature of 
| things, a as it is acute and penetrating. 


"That nature does nothing in vain or at random, but propoſes ſome 
end in all her operations and productions, muſt be admitted by every 
one who believes that this univerſe is produced and governed by mind, 
and not by blind chance. And indeed, in moſt things, it is obvious, 
not only to the philoſophical, but to the common obſerver. For it is 
of the eſſence of mind to do every thing for ſome purpoſe; even ſub- 
ordinate minds, we lee, act in that manner, always propoſing ſomething 

as their end; and much more muſt the great Mind, that animates and 
directs this univerſe, act ſo. When that end, propoſed by nature in 
her productions, is attained, then is the thing ſaid to be in its natural 
fate, and which muſt neceſſarily be the perfection of its nature. This 

ſlate, in the language of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, is called entelecheia, a 
word made by himſelf, which, from its compoſition, denotes perfec- 
| | tion, 


op 
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tion, or the accompliſhment of an end *. This word has been much 
ridiculed as a mere ſound without any meaning, invented by Ariſtotle 
to cover his ignorance, and impoſe upon mankind; whereas, it is a 
word denoting that which is moſt perfect in natural productions, to 
which nature always tends, and which, for that reaſon, is to be con- 
ſidered by every aper as principal in nature. 


There is alfo in the works of art a perfection which the artiſt aims 
at, a and, which when attained, the work is ſaid to be compleated, or 
in a ſtate of perfection; and, in general, every volition of an intelli- 
gent agent propoſes ſome end, which being attained, the action is 
compleat. 


But, in both nature and art, and the actions of intelligent agents, 
there is a progreſs, and, by conſequence, a change from one thing to a- 
| nother; and this change is motion: And we have now ſeen to 'what 
this change is; for, in the progreſs both of nature and art, it is 70 
the end propoſed, that i is, the een or ſtate of Perfection of che | 
thing. 


| tics as there is a ſtate of perfection in all the works of nature 
and art, fo there is alſo a decay, and at laſt a diſſolution and extinction 
of all the works of art, and of thoſe too of nature, at leaſt in this 
fublunary world, For, as animals and vegetables, and other natural 
pms; come to a ſtate. of ee ſo * er from that 
ſtate 


»The word is derived from 576255 «x ; and it is likely that Ariſtotle has taken it, 
with ſome variation, from the books of the Pythagoreans, in one of which, yet preſcr- 
ved to us, viz. Ocellus Lncanus ts: ren FavTo;, the word evrriaae is uſed in the ſame 
| fenſe: For, ſpeaking of the int matter, he ſays, dura te o Ferro 1 rer TFfwTn; Yivnrius, 
borrep eig Te yiruers va hf p . Gale's opuſcula mythologica, page 517. where we 
bave Joraprs and ovrrr>ue, oppoſed in the fame manner as in Ariſtotle du,, and wri- 
Argeia are; and from this, and ſeveral other paſſages that might be quoted, both from 
this author, and from Timzus the Locrian, it appears, that Plato and Ariſtotle have 
not-only taken the matter of their natural ny trom ys Pythagoreans, but 
a great part of the language of it. 
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ate, decay, and at laſt are totally difſolved. | Now, this progreſs alſo 
is ſuch a change as I call motion; and thus far we ſee from what, to 
what the change is; for it is took a Nate of perfection to a ſtate of 


decay and diſſolution. 


Here our idea of motion begins to be more full and compleat. 
But, in the other caſe of the progreſs towards perfection, it is not ſo 
compleat; becauſe we have hitherto diſcovered to One the change | is, 
but not n what, | 


In order to find out this, we muſt make a diſtinction, well known 
in antient philoſophy, but which our modern philoſophers hardly e- 
ver mention; the diſtinction I mean is betwixt actual exiſtence, or 
exiſting %%, AS Ariſtotle has expreſſed it, and exiſting only potenti- 
ally, that is, in power or capacity. This, however, is a diſtinction 
which runs through all nature and art; and, without which, it is im- 
poſſible to explain perfectly many things in the ſyſtem of nature. 
But, as it is ſo little known, ſome words will be neceſſary to explain 
It. | | | | | 


That every thing exiſting, whether by nature or art, was, before 
it exiſted, poſſible to exiſt, is evident; for it could never have exiſted, | 
if it had not been firſt in the power or capacity of exiſting ; and, as 
every thing both of nature and art is produced by certain determinate 
cauſes, the productions both of nature and art are ſaid, with proprie- 
ty enough, to exiſt potentially in thoſe cauſes, even before they are 
produced. And thus, things do in ſome fort exiſt, even before they 
exiſt : But then this exiſtence is very different from that ſtate of per- 
fection above mentioned, to which when the thing is arrived, it is 
ſaid to exiſt actually, actu, et non potentia; or, as Ariſtotle has expreſſed 
it, 2%, a word which he has uſed to expreſs this kind of exiſtence, 
- which is beſt ſhown by its ene, g ies or operations. 


C The 
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The fir kind of exiſtence, which, I know, will, by the unlearned 
reader, be thought a mere ſhadow, without ſubſtance or reality, is ſaid 
by Ariſtotle to be „ h, that is, in power or capacity. In this way 
Plants exiſt in their ſeeds, animals in the embryo, works of art in the 
idea of the artiſt and the materials of which they are made, and, 
in general, every thing in the cauſes which produce it. From 
this power or capacity, there is 2 progreſs to exergy, or actual exiſt- 
ence: So that here, in the production of things, we find, that there is 
a progreſs from one thing to another, viz. from a ſtate of mere capacity 
to a ſtate of actuality or energy. — Again, as before we found, that there 
was a progreſs from the ſtate of maturity and perfection of every thing 
to its decay and diſſolution ; and as, when the thing is come to its 
maturity, it has the capacity of decaying and diſſolving, the progreſs 
thereto. may be ſaid to be from a ſtate of capacity to what we may 
alſo call a&Fuality or energy, in as much as it is the end now propoſed by 
nature, as the maturity or perfection of the thing was before. The pro- 
greſs in both caſes is what I call motion; and it now appears, that, in 
both, the. progreſs is from capacity to energy : And we are now 
able to anſwer the queſtion propoſed above; from what, and to 
what, motion is a change? For it is univerſally true of all motion, 
that it is a change from capacity to energy; becauſe every motion, 
however irregular it may ſeem, and whether proceeding from nature, 
or from the will and inclination of ſome ſenſitive being, has a ten- 

dency to ſome end; which end, when attained, is denoted by the 
word energy: And it is equally certain, that the thing moved muſt, | 
before it be moved, have the capacity or power of being moved, 


Having thus diſcovered, that motion lies betwixt capacity and ener- 
G, it is evident, that it muſt have a connection with each of them ; 
and, 


* The progreſs towards l Sen is expreſſed in 9 by the word yore, 
| while the actual exiſtence is denoted by the word cri. Two words of common uſe 
| among the Greek philoſophers, but which can hardly be rendered into Engliſh. 
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and, from this double connection, Ariſtotle has given us two defini- 
tions of it, one of them taken from the energy, or end, to which it 
tends, the other from the capacity from which it begins. The firſt 
is expreſſed in two words, viz. voy r , or imperfect energy; the | 
bother is uri xeα Tov 57 Net, ' ty Twauer, which may be tranſlated thus : 
* The perfection of what is in capacity, conſidered merely as in capaci- 
.“ The meaning of the laſt words is, that nothing is conſidered 
in the thing that is moved, but merely its capacity : So that motion 
is the perfection of that capacity, but not of the thing itſelf f. The 
reaſon why it is ſaid to be the perfection of capacity is, that it is ſome- 
thing more than mere capacity; for it is capacity exerted, which, 
when it has attained its end, fo that the thing has arrived at that ſtate 
to which it is deſtined by nature, or art, ceaſes; and the thing 
begins to exiſt wyy«s or actually: And, therefore, Ariſtotle has very 
properly called this exertion the n, of capacity, ſince capacity 
can gor no further. | 


8 laſt definition appears to be that which Ariſtotle prefers; for 
he has given us the other only as it were in paſſing; whereas this he 
has given us, when treating formally of the ſubject; and no doubt it 
is a better definition; for the other is a definition by negation; 
whereas this tells us poſitively what the thing is, and makes the pro- 
per diſtinction betwixt mere capacity, and capacity exerted; and alſo 
betwixt the utmoſt perfection of capacity, and energy, or the thing 
compleated. | | 


In this manner I have explained, at ſome length, this 0 de- 


finition of Ariſtotle, which by man has been complained of as ob- 
| ſcure; 


* Ariſtotle, 215. V. xn, lib. 2. cap. $ | 
I In this way Ariſtotle himſelf has explained theſe words in the a chap. of his 


T3th book of Metaphyſics: A piece of braſs, ſays he, is a ſtatue, d (or in capa-· 
city); but the motion by which it becomes a ſtatue is not sT8A3xeae, or the Porn of 
the braſs, but the perfection of its n | Dn 
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ſcure; and, by others, has been ridiculed as altogether without mean- 
ing. But I hope that l have thown, that it is taken from a compre- 


henſive view of nature and art, and of every kind of generation” and 


production &. And I deſire any one, who is not ſatisfied with Ariſto- 
tle's definition, to try whether he can give a better; and then he will 
be convinced of the difficulty there is in deſining a thing ſo ſhadowy 
and unſubſtantial, that it may be ſaid to be ſomething betwixt the „ 
„ and the ro e, being and no being ; for what exiſts only potentially, 
may be ſaid not to exiſt at all. One thing is evident, that it is a de- 


finition which has coſt Ariſtotle a great deal of pains, as appears from 


his treating of it at great length, both in his Phyſics, lib. 3. and 
in his Metaphyſics, lib. 13. cap. 9. f. Our modern philoſophers, 
though they have been at great pains to inveſtigate the laws of mo- 
tion, have hardly thought it worth their while to tell us what motion 
is; for, as to the common definition of it, viz. change of place or ſi- 
tuation, that is not motion, but the effect of motion: For, I aſk, How is the 
place or ſituation changed? and the anſwer can be no other than, By motion. 
So that the queſtion recurs, What is this ſame motion, by which not only 
place and ſituation are changed, but generation and corruption are pro- 
duced, grow th or decay, alteration of all ſorts, and, in ſhort, every change 
that can happen to body ? And, beſides, it is not comprehenſive e- 
nough, as it takes in oa one kind of motion, viz. that from ne to 


TOO » Ibis 


* See this definition of Ariſtotle more ſhortly explained in a note upon the 2d chap, 


of the 1ſt book of the 3ſt vol. of the Origin and Progreſs of Language. 


+ In this chapter, Ariſtotle is at great pains. to ſhow of how difficult definition it is. 
It is not, ſays he, capacity, it is not energy, it is not privation, neither is it any of the 


categories, ſuch as ſubſtance, quantity, quality, relation, &c. not being, like them, any cir- 


cumſcribed or determined kind of being; nor has it any fixed or permanent exiſtence 
of any kind. Neither does it exiſt all at once, but by ſucceſſion. Ando, after having 
in this way told us all that it is not, he concludes in this Way 3 Seri AtytT% To Mb, 
eres xas erte xa: wn Gigs e Y g,? (that is what he calls wigyue , or the 


real exiſtence of any thing), du ww v e di was. Se that it is energy, 


and n otenergy, difficult to be ſeen or comprehended, but Pofible to exiſt- 
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This leads me to the diviſion of motion given by Ariſtotle, and 
which naturally follows its definition. It is taken from the effects 
which it produces, and, according to him, is of four kinds, and belongs 
to three categories, viz. quality, quantity, and where, The firſt kind 
is that well known motion from place to place, which falls under the 
category lat mentioned; the ſecond is alteration, by which the 
quality of any thing is changed, the /ub/ance remaining the ſame. 
This belongs to the category of quality. The third is increaſe, and 
the fourth diminution, both belonging to the category of quantity. 


The definition of motion above given is ſuch, that it will apply, at 
leaſt in one reſpect, to mind as well as body, And the divifion now 
given ſhows what that one reſpect is, viz. quality: For it cannot be 
denied, that inferior minds, ſuch as ours, change in quality; and, as 
that change does not happen at once, but by progreſſion, that pro- 
greſſion is the motion applicable to mind; and, accordingly, in com- 
mon language, we ſay, that our minds are moved, or altered; that is, 
have changed their quality. But, with reſpe&t to the other three 
kinds of motion, which fall under the two categories of quantity and 


where, it is impoſſible to conceive, that immaterial ſubſtances, having 


no parts, and being indiviſible, can be moved any of theſe ways. 


And, therefore, though, when our body moves, the mind may be 
ſaid to move with it; that is only are coutdfazec, or by the accident of 
its junction with the body; but not - dure, or by its own nature, as A- 
riſtotle has very well diſtinguiſhed “. It is, however, true, that when 
' philoſophers ſpeak of motion, it is always to be underſtood of body, 
unleſs they have otherways explained their meaning 7 | 

With. 


* De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
+ As this motion of the min may appear to many very unphiloſophical, ſee what 


| Philoponus has ſaid upon the 2d book of Ariſtatle ws: Ns, towards the middle of 


the book, at theſe words, Tear? EY ouv "ws TOY are e r T&T $9, KN. Tov xiYtiol at, x. 
Tov $10gy61, &c. where he ſays expreſsly, that wadncis, or learning, which is the change of 
the mind from a ſtate of Ignorance c or error to W is mot ion. 
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With reſpect to bodily motion, it is to be obſerved, that it 
cannot exiſt without change of place, taken in the largeſt ſenſe: 
For, though there be no total change of the place of the thing, 
as in the caſe of progreſſive motion, yet, where there is alteration, di- 
minution, or augmentation, there muſt neceſſarily be a change of 
place, at leaſt of the parts of the thing. So that change of place, of 
one kind or another, is eſſential to all kinds of bodily motion. But we 
are not to take change of -place, the firſt member of the above divi- 


ſion, in that large ſenſe ; but we muſt underſtand it only of a total T2 


change of the ſituation of the thing, which is expreſſed by the Greek 
word e. ga, denoting carrying or transferring from one portion of ſpace 
to another. And, in this way underſtood, the firſt member of this 
_ diviſion will not comprehend the other three; for the thing that is 
moved muſt either change the ſpace it occupies totally, or there muſt 
only be a change with reſpect to its parts. If it change totally, then 
it is the firſt kind of motion I mentioned ; but, if not totally, if the 
motion, for example, be only internal, ſo that there is no more but a 
tranſpoſition of the parts of the thing, or if there be an addition to the 
ſpace the thing occupies, by an addition to its parts, then is there one 
or other of the three motions above mentioned. 


| 8 I quit this ſubject, I cannot help obſerving, that Ariſtotle has, 
I think, ſhowna * ſuperiority above his maſter Plato, in treating this 
ſubject of notion: For, in the firff place, Plato has not thought pro- 
per to give us any definition of it but, for that, has, like Mr Locke, 
truſted to common ſenſe and apprehenſion. Whether it was, that he 
thought that ſufficient, or that, according to his ſyſtem of ideas, there 
could be no idea of motion, not being a ſubſtance, nor having any 
thing fixed or permanent. But, though he has not defined it, he has 
divided it with great appearance of accuracy *; for he has inade no 
leſs than ten different kinds of it. The firſt is, han where the motion 
* De Legibus, Lib. 10. page 950. editio Ficini. ; Fu 
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is, as he expreſſes it, in one place, ſuch is the motion of a circle round 
the centre, or of a line, in the formation of a circle, round one point; 


by which, he obſerves, a thing is produced, that he calls very wonder- 


ful, namely, that the ſame mot ion ſhould have different degrees of 
quickneſs and flownels, according as the ſeveral circles, produced by 
that motion, are greater or leſſer, and in proportion to the difference of 
the circles. The next kind of motion is, when the place is changed, 
and the body moving is continually changing its centre. The third 
he calls /eparatzon ; the fourth is compoſition ; the fifth is diminution ; 
the /ixth, augmentation ; the ſeventh is generation, by which body ac- 
quires its three dimenſions, and becomes perceptible by /en/e ; the 
eight is corruption or deſtruction ; the ninth is that motion which can 


move other things, but cannot move itſelf; and the laft is that which 


can, not only move other things, but itſelf, and which produces all the 
other motions above mentioned. 


Here it may be obſerved, that the ſeveral members of this diviſion 
plainly comprehend one another; ſo that, properly ſpeaking, it is no 
diviſion at all. For the /r/ kind of motion which, he fays, is in one 


place, is plainly comprehended under the ſecond member of the divi- 


ſion, viz. motion which changes places: For it is a ſubdiviſion of that 
kind of motion, which is, either when the whole body changes its 
place, that is what we call progreffrve motion; or, when only the parts 
change place, the whole body continuing to occupy the fame ſpace. 
In this way, he might have made a diſtinction of motion, by change of 
place ; but, to divide motion, as if any of it could be without change 
of place, taken in the large ſenſe, was improper. The third and 
fourth members are alſo the ſame with the th and ſixth; for 
diminution is nothing but ſeparation, and augmentation is nothing 
but compoſt tion or accumulation. As to the ſeventh, viz. gene- 


ration, it is rejected altogether by the Doctors of the Peripatetic 


School; becauſe a thing cannot be ſaid to be moved, or to be, 


in 5 way, either active or Paſſi bve, before it exiſt ; they do not, 
there- 
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therefore, ſay, that the thing which is in generation, or in the act of 
being generated, ir moved, but the elements of which it is compoſed 
are moved, And, as to corruption, there can be no doubt but that the 
thing corrupted is moved ; but it is a motion which falls under one or 
other of the four heads mentioned by Ariſtotle. And, laſtly, in the 
ninth and tenth members of Plato's diviſion, it is plain that he con- 
founds the power moving, or the cauſe of the motion, with the motion 
itſelf. For, when one body, by impulſe upon another, moves that o- - 
ther, it is plain that the motion of the body moved is the ſame as if it 
were produced by any other cauſe. And, as to the body moving, it is 
no more than the igſtrument by which the motion is performed. 
So that body cannot, with propriety, be ſaid to move, but only 
mind, either immediately and directly, or mediately by the interpoſi- 
tion of ſome other body; as, when I move a ſtone by a lever, it is not 
the lever that moves the ſtone, but I uſing the lever as an inſtrument. 
And, as to the tenth, it is confounding body with mind, the motion of 
body with the motion of mind, and the efef with the cauſe ; for the 
mind that moves is certainly different from body that is moved, and the 
action of mind is likeways diſtin from the motion of body ; and the 
motion produced in body is an effect wah muſt be GEN from the 
cauſe that produces it. 


This is the diviſion of Plato, liable to ſo many ci On the 
other hand, Ariſtotle's diviſion is full and comprehenſive, but without 
repetition, or one member of the diviſion including the other. For 
change of place, inthe firſt member, taken in a ſtrict ſenſe, and as it is 
commonly underſtood, for a total change of the ſituation of the thing, 
does not comprehend the other three. And it was neceſſary, accord- 
ing to the notions of the antients, that theſe Kinds of motions ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from the firſt : For, though the celeſtial bodies are 
- continually changing their ſituation, and, in that ſenſe, always in mo- 
tion, yet, if Plato and Ariſtotle are 1n the right, they ſuffer no alte- 

ration, augmentation, or diminution. 


The 
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The difference of ſtyle, alſo, betwixt the maſter and ſcholar, in treat- 
ing this matter, is worth being obſerved. Plato, by the affectation of 


variety and elegance, bothof words and compoſition, has made the mat- 


ter really very obſcure, even to thoſe who underſtand both the language 
and the ſubject, and are converſant in the writings of the Greek phi- 


loſophers. On the other hand, the ſtyle of Ariſtotle, in treating 


this, and every other matter of ſcience, is perfectly didactic, without 


that ſuperfluity of words which is frequently to be found in Plato, 
and without any ornament, either of words or compoſition; and, tho“ 


its brevity may make it obſcure to the unlearned, which his interpre- 


ters ſay he intended, I will venture to ſay, that, where the text is not 
_ corrupted, which it frequently is, and where the work had received the 
laſt hand of the author, which was certainly not the caſe of all his 


works, it is to be underſtood, by the learned, with due pains and at- 


tention ; and I will further venture to ſay, that, when he has found 
out the meaning, he will. think his pains e attention well be- 


ſtowed. 


To conclude: From the account here given of motion; it is evident 


that by it the whole buſineſs of nature, above, below, and round about 
us, is carried on that nothing which has a beginning, or is to have 


an end, can be produced or put an end to, without it that, as nature is 
continued and connected in all her operations, not proceeding by ſtarts 
and bounds, but by regular gradations, it is impoſſible that any thing 
can be gencrated, come to maturity, or be extinguiſhed, without paſſ- 
ing from one ſtate to another. Now that paſſage is motion. To thoſe, 


therefore, who hold that mind is the firſt of things, and principal in 
the univerſe. it will not appear ſurpriſing that I have made moving, or - 


producing motion, an eſſential attribute of mind. 
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Univerſals connefted with Motion—Habit—Power of 1 kinds, viz, 
Capability—and Faculty—Energy likewsi/e of two kinds different 
from Action — Action and Paſſion reciprocal—The two great Prin- 
ciples of Nature are One Thing, that i. always active, and another, 
that is always paſſive Change a very general Idea more general 
than Motion Different kinds of Change — All Change produced by 

ſome Cauſe Different kinds of Cauſes—The Doctrine of Cauſes a 
great Diſcovery of Ariſtotl.— Being, and the Accidents of Being. 


AVING thus explained the general idea of motion, I will 
now proceed to explain ſome other aniverſals which are con- 


nected nk it, and Wels g to the e of the univerſe. 


In the 1 lack as we have ſeen that motion is a progreſſion from 
one ſtate to another, it is proper to explain what ate is, which is 
ſuppoſed to be ſomething permanent, in contradiſtinction to motion, 
which, by its nature, 1s fleeting and tranſitory. A tate, in this ſenſe, 
is what is called in Greek 4, and which is properly tranſlated into 
Engliſh by the word Habit, though that word be commonly uſed in 


an abuſive ſenſe, to denote cuſſom or uſe, by which habit is formed. 
No, habit is a certain conſtitution, frame, or diſpoſition of parts, 


whether it be the work of nature or art, by which every thing is fitted 
to act or ſuffer in a certain way; for nothing exiſts that is not, by 
nature or art, deſtined for one, or other, or both of theſe purpoſes, 
otherways it would exiſt in vain; and nature does nothing in vain ; 

| | | nor 
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nor does art, which acts in imitation of nature: And therefore Habit 


is properly defined, in reference to ſome action or paſſion . 


From habit neceſſarily reſults power or capacity, (in Greek Ae), 
which Ariſtotle has diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. The firſt is, the mere 
capacity of becoming any thing. The ſecond is, the power or faculty 
of energizing, according to the habit, whea it is formed and acquired; 


or, in other words, after the thing is become, and actually exiſts, 


which at firſt was only in the capacity of exiſting. This Ariſtotle 
illuſtrates, by the example of a child, who is then only a general in 
power, (v dual, that is, has the power of becoming a general: But, 
when he is grown up, and has become a general, then he has the 
power of the ſecond kind, that is, the power of performing the office 
of a General f. Ariſtotle, in the paſſage quoted below, ſays, that this 
difference is anonymous in Greek. But, as it is fit that two things 
ſo different ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by different names, I would call 
the firſt capability, and the other faculty; and I would fay that the 


child has the capability of being a General, but, when he is grown 


up, and has learned the buſineſs, he has the faculty. It is to 
be obſerved; that Ariftotle, when he uſes the word dans, or 


power, ſimply, as in his definition of motion, means the firſt 
kind of pozoer, or what I call capability T. It is alfo to be obſer- 


ved, that e or capacity, is active as well as paſſive, and that 


lib. 9. cap. 1. 


Oz | there 


. 1 defined 5 Ariſtotle, lib. 5. Metaph. cap. 20. to be, in one ſenſe, the ſame 


with Nabecis, which he defines, cap. 19. in this manner, Audios Arysras Tov £00705 fn 


regig, 1 x rere, 1 KATH — n -X&4T % 6 ©t74y y#e N rina $£4Y264, rig. xα , To votes . 
Jace i Nee: But his commentators make a diſtinction betwixt the two; for they 


ſay is is more permanent, T5: Jeſs fo. And I think there is the ſame diſtinQion 


in Engliſh betwixt habit and diſpeſit ion; which laſt word anſwers exactly, both in ſenſe 


and etymology, to the Greek dhe 


+ Ariſtotle, 4g: vxns, lib. 2. cap. 5. in fine. 
+ See further, upon this ſubject, Philoponus's commentary upon the chapter > OR 


quoted of Ariſtotle, 216. vvxns. See the 8th book of Ariſtotle's Phyſics, and Simpli- 


cius's Commentary, page 281, See alſo Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics, lib. 1, cap. 12. and 


N ＋— — — — ¶ * 2 Þf,.ocoe 
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| there is a power of ſuffering, as well as of doing and theſe * 


powers correſpond to one another *. 


As from Habit reſults capability, and from capability faculty, ſo from facul- 
ty reſults energy, which is the faculty exerciſed or produced into action. 
But this energy, which is the reſult of Habit and faculty formed, is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thole energies by which the Habit or faculty is ac- 


quired. Thus, the energzes of a perſon who learns any art or (cience, 


are different from the. energies of that art or ſcience, after he has 
learned it. And, in the ſame manner, the energies or operations of 
nature, by which, any natural ſubſtance is formed, are different from 
the operations of that ſubſtance after it is formed. Of the firſt kind 
are the energies of motion, which, as I have ſaid, is a paſſage from one 
ſtate. to another. But the other kind of energies, though they be a 
change likewiſe from a ſtate of reſt, to a ſtate of activity, and therefore 
fall under the general definition of motion; yet they are a different 
ſpecies of motion, commonly expreſſed by the term action f. 

This leads me to inquire into the nature of this univerſal action, 
and its correſpondent, ↄaſſion, which run through the whole of nature; 
for every thing, as was ſaid, is deſtined by nature to act or ſuffer, 


or both 4; and, where there is an agent, there muſt of neceſſity be A 


patient, that is, ſomething on which the operation is performed. 
. Milton, therefore, has made Belial 47 very properly, 
; « to ſuffer, as to do, 


Our Rrdrgths 1s equal, nor the law unjuſt, - | i | 
That ſo ordains,” | Par. Loft: lib. 2. v. 199. 


And, from many other * of thi. poem, it appears that Milton was wah well 
acquainted with this higheft philoſophy of which we treat. 
+ See Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics, lib. 9. chap. 6. where power and ny are very well 
"contraſted together, and illuſtrated by many examples. ; | 
4 Archytas ig Tov eres, a treatiſe preſerved to us by Simplicius, i in bis commentary - 
A Ariſtotle 8 Categorics has 1 in a * quoted by Mr Harris, in his are 
P 1 
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And we will begin with patience or ſuffermg, in Greek merge, and 


which, as well as motion, belongs to the general idea of change; for 
we can conceive no ſuffering without ſome change in the patient. But, 


then, what change? Is it a change from place to place? or from great- 


er in quantity to leſs, or vice verſa? or is it only a change of quality? 
And this laſt-is the truth, according to the doctrine of Ariſtotle, and 
his commentators. For, in their language, where a thing changes 
place, or creaſes or diminiſhes, it is moved, but does not /uffer, unlels 
it be changed in quality. Suffering, therefore, is only in one category, 
' Viz. the category of quality, whereas motion, as we have ſeen, is in 
three categories, viz. quantity, quality, and where ; the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of which is, that every thing that /uffers is moved, but not 
vice verſa : So that the idea of motion is more general than that of 
Jaffering, and eomprehends it. Again, as ating and ſuffering are rela- 
tives, of which one cannot exiſt without the other, and muſt neceſſarily 
ccrreſpond in every particular, it follows that, to act is to operate a 
. change of quality in the patient *. 


Farther, as much as the agent ache, ſo much muſt the patient aer; 
or, in other words, the impreſſion made upon the pave object muſt 
be juſt in proportion to the force of the active object: And this too 
is a neceſſary conſequence of action and paſſion being relative and cor- 
reſponding in every particular. It is in this way that I would under- 
ſtand that maxim of the Newtonian philoſophy, © that action and 


et re- action are equal * though I think re- action is a very improper. 


term 


phical Arrangements, page iii. that every thing in nature either acts or ſuffers, or both 


acts and ſuffers; what only acts, bat does not ſuffer, is God; what only ſuffers, but 
does not act, is matter, or the fr/# matter, as we commonly call it; and the elements 
6f other natural ſubſtances, are both active and paſſive. 

See Ariſtotle, Book 2. De Anima, and Philoponus's commentary upon theſe 
words, towards the middle of the book, WewTeY ey ov”, g Tov avTEv reg, Tov TE&TY vv 
b Tov xivtuorder, &c. where Philoponus obſerves, that we: is derived from TFoieg, See 
leg ATION 8 metaph. lib. 5. chap. 21. where he gives us the ſeveral ſi e of 
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30 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. Book I. 
term for expreſſing the mere paſſivity of any thing: Nor do I well 
conceive how it can be applied, except to elaſtic _—_ which, no 
doubt, ad as well as /uffer *. | | 


But, is there no change in the agent as well as the patient? There 

is, when the agent changes from a ſtate of reſt to activity. But, ſup- 
poſe a being to energize continually, as we conceive of ſuperior na- 
tures, to whom the diſtinction above mentioned, betwixt capacity and - 

energy, does not apply. In ſuch beings there is no change from inac- 
tivity to activity. And, if we can ſuppoſe, in ſuch a being, no ſuc- 
ceſſion of energies, or paſſing from one to another, but, as Philoponus 
expreſſes it, in the paſſage above quoted f, all the energies thrown out 
at once, then there is no change at all in the agent. And this is the 
idea we ought to have of the Supreme Being, as s ſhall be afterwards 
more fully explained. 


But what ſhal! we ſay of the energies of inferior minds, ſuch as ours, 
which either do not energize perpetually, or at leaft energize by 
ſucceſſion ? Can they be ſaid to ii er when they energize ? As, for ex- 
ample, when a man having acquired the ſcience, or t of a geo- 

meter, 


{ 


* If the 22 en ane had not aſſerted, in the cleareſt terms, the 
mere paſſivity of matter, and its. indifference, either to motion or reſt,” one ſhould 
have thought, by their way of expreſſing this law of nature, that they imagined 
matter, qua matter, had a power of action in it; for this the term re- action 
ſeems to import. But, as Baxter, in his Enquiry into the nature of the human ſoul, 
5 well obſerved, it denotes no more than reſiſtance or reſi Aency, which is neceſſarily 
implied in all paſſion; for we cannot conceive paſſion without ſome reſiſtance. But then 
this reſiſtance muſt be overcome, otherwiſe there can be no impreſſion made, nor any 
change of any kind produced in the patient ; ; and, if ſo, how can action and reſiſtance 
be equal ; therefore I doubt whether, even with that explication, the maxim be true. 
But the truth is, when properly expreſſed, what I have laid down in the text, that ac- 
tion and paſſion are equal, in ſo far as they muſt neceſſarily correſpond to one another. I 
have heard another meaning given to this law of motion, viz. that as much force as the 
active body communicates to the paſſi ve, ſo much it loſes of its own : But, even in this 
way underſtood, it is not expreſſed properly, nor with that clearneſs and accuracy, 
with which an axiom. ſhould be expreſſed. | | | 
+ be rgocohy a0 ffiws TW Sip . | | | 5 
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meter, and energizes according to that habit, that is, demonſtrates 
geometrical propoſitions, does he /uffer ? And Ariſtotle, and his com- 
mentator on the paſſage above quoted, ſay, that he does not ; becauſe 
there is no change of quality, but only the bringing of habit in- 
to perfection by exertion. For the ſame reaſon, he cannot be ſaid to 
act, becauſe he produces no change of quality; yet he energizes. E- 
very energy, therefore, of a habit formed, is not action, unleſs it pro- 
duce a change of quality upon ſomething : And, with this diſtinction, 
we are to underſtand the general poſition above laid down, I hat 
© the energies of formed habits fell under the category of action.“ 


The idea, therefore, of energy, is more general than that of act ion, 
and comprehends it; for, whatever ads, energizes ; but not vice verſa. 
And hence it is, that energy is applied to all beings, even the Supreme 
Being, who is ſaid, by Ariſtotle, .to be all energy, without mere power 
or capacity; which, in its nature, is ſomething imperfe& and defec- 


tive, and therefore cannot be aſcribed to the Supreme Being . Nei- 


ther can this Being be properly ſaid to act, unleſs where he produces 
changes upon any ſubject; and far leſs can he be ſaid to ſuffer : But 


energy applies properly to all the operations of ſuch a being; and it 


is, as 1 have obſerved, energy without _— and without tranſition 
from one l to another. 


As all generation and corruption are produced by ang and fufers 


ing, and as generation and corruption are continually going on in this 


lower world, it is evident, that the two great principles of nature are, 


that which always aff and that which always / Ferse: And this 
brings 


' 
\ P 4 - 


| Ariſtot. Metaphyſ. lib. 14. cap. 6. 7. 8. | 
To the ſame purpoſe is a paſſage in an older book of philoſophy {till than the works of 
Archytas, I believe the oldeſt extant, of whoſe authenticity we are certain, and from the 


ſame ſchool, viz. Ocellus Lucanus, who writes, rig Tov fg. The words are, As N Hg. 
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brings us back to the firſt diviſion I made of things into mind and 


Body, mind being always , body always paſſive. 


Further, as there can be no generation or corruption without change, 
every thing here beiow the moon muſt, of neceſſity, be in a conſtant 
viciſſitude and ſucceſſion of one tate to another. Change, therefore, 
is a moſt general idea, more general than even motion ; for all motion 
is change, and, accordingly, we have made change the genus of mo- 
tion : But all change is not_motion ; for there is a change from non- 
exiſtence to exiſtence, which is called yu, or generation ; but which, 
as I have already obſerved, is not motion *, | 

With reſpe& to thoſe changes made upon any thing, the ſubſtance 
9 e Ne che lame, it is to 125 obſerved, that, if the 3 1 

3 TI 5 9 10 from 


liſhed this work in his 's Opuſcuta Mytholsgica, very properly corrects the text, p. 515. 
by reading ata, (a word, which is uſed by the ſame author in a fragment of his 


Preſerved by Stobaeus, inſerted alfo by Gale in his ColleQtion, page 538.);. for, with- 
out that correction, «nals; and arne would denote the ſame thing; becauſe, what 


1s incapable of ſuffering, is, by conſequence, incapable of being moved: But he 


carries his correction too far, when he changes azzroy into auan rer, that word de- 
noting what is always capable of being moved; which is certainly not the meaning 


of Ocellus Lucanus; for then again there would be no oppoſition betwixt the two 
principles. We muſt, therefore, let the word exwrer ſtand as it is, or, if we will 
change it, it muſt be into «exuyn7w#0.z which, I am perſuaded, is the true reading in 
the fragment above mentioned, of the ſame author, in place of a“ t; ſo that we 
ought to read there, Ts N aetxrn7iz07 xvGipre, ro N acrabis Cigar; ; and fo the ſenſe 


of. both paſſages will be the ſame, viz that, in nature, there are two principles, the 
one that always a&s, and never ſufers; the other that never as, but always ſuffers; 
that is, in two words, mind and matter; which I apprehend to be the true ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, if we underſtand by matter, not body, that is, matter with its ſeveral - 
; qualities of extenſion, reſiſtance, &c.; but the frft matter, that is, matter without 


any of thoſe qualities, which, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, was held in the Pythago- 
rean ſchool to be one of the principles of nature. And what makes the diviſion betwixt 
theſe two principles of nature, is, according to our author, the courſe of the moon, which 
he fays 1 is the iſthmus betwixt immortality and generation. Iedgcos yay cl aba, 
za; yirmoww; 6 rigs ru c Trowes. Ibid. 

* Ariſtotle calls this change iz 0 N Seeed £55 voni atv. Metaphyſ. lib. 13. 
. 11. See alſo Philoponus in the paſſage above quoted. See further, Philopo- 


nus's r * the third er of the firſt book of Ariſtotle nd Anima. 
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from capability to habit, ſuch a change being for the better, and being 
the perfection of the thing, not the deſtruction, is not ſaid to be 
ſuffering ; and, in general, that term is not applied, but to a change 
that is accompanied with ſome deſtruction, c, as, for example, when 
black is changed to whzte, there is a deſtruction of the black; and, 
in general, when any quality of a ſubject is changed, there is a de- 
ſtiruction of the quality from which the change is. Therefore, in 

ſuch caſes, there is ſuffering; but, in all other changes, there is only 
alteration, or e, Except in the change above mentioned, from 
nonentity to entity; for that is not even alteration, which is only 
from one ſpecies of quality, or accident, to another, the unden re- 


maining the n 75 


All change ml 5 produced by ſome cauſe; the idea of change 
is therefore neceſſarily connected with the doctrine of cauſes; in treat- 
ing of which, Ariſtotle has excelled all the philoſophers that went before 
him; nor has there been any thing worth obſerving added to his diſcoveries 

ſince. And, as it belongs to the firſt philoſophy to know the firſt 
cauſes and principles of things, it is of neceſſity that the metaphyſi- 
cian ſhould know the nature of a We and be able to diſtinguiſh 
the different kinds of them. | 


© The etna idea of a cauſe is, That, without which, another 
thing, called the effect, cannot be ; and it is divided by Ariſtotle into 
four kinds, known by the name of the material, the formal, the - 
cient, and the final, The firſt is, that of which any thing is made : 

Thus, braſs or marble are the material cauſes of a fatue ; earth, air, 
fe, and water, of all natural bodies. The formal cauſe is the form, 
idea, architype, or pattern of a thing; for all theſe words Ariſtotle uſes 
to expreſs it. Thus, the idea of the artiſt is the formal cauſe of the 
ſtatue; and of all natural tubſtances, if we do not ſuppoſe them the 


work of chance, the formal cauſe are the ideas of the drome mind; and 
2 ts | this 
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this form, concurring with the matter, produces every work, whether 

of nature or art. The efficient cauſe is the principle of the change or 
motion which produces the thing. In this ſenſe, the ſtatuary is the 
\ cauſe of the ſtatue, and the God of nature, the cauſe of all the works - 
of nature. And, Jaftly, the final cauſe is that, for the ſake of which, 
any thing is done, Thus, the ſtatuary makes the ſtatue for pleaſure, 2 
or for profit; and the works of nature are all for ſome good end *, 


bh © may be obſerved of theſe cariſes, chat the two firſt of them, viz. 
the material and'the formal, are internal, and make partof the thing ; 
and the formal cauſe is what is. commonly contained in the definition 
of the — To | | 


It may be alſo ia of this diviſion of cauſes, chat two of them 


| plainly ſuppoſe a mind and a deſign in nature as well as in art, VIZ. 
the formal and the final; for it is evident, that neither of theſe could 
exiſt, 15 the uniuerſe was the pang of chance, or 1 material . | 


: This diſcovery of Ariſtotle concerning As: is, 1 think; one of the 
principal things that he has added to. the ſtock: of philoſophy ; for, 
according to the account that he gives of the opinions of philoſophers 
before hy, it is evident, that, when. they were een about the cauſes 
and | 


= 


ee all this explained at great length by Ariſtotle, lib; 2. cap 3. of bis Phys, 
and lib. 5. cap. 2. of his Metaphyſics, where there are many diſtinctions made, very 
well worth attending to, betwixt the firſt and ſecond principal and ſubordinate cauſes. 
See alſo what Fonſeca, a learned. Jeſuite, in his commentary upon Ariſtotle's Meta- 
pbyſics, bas ſaid upon the ſubject of theſe cauſes, quaeſtio 1. ad caput 7. lib. i. Meta- 
thyſic. where he demonſtrates, that there can be neither fewer of them nor more. 

t Theſe are called by Ariſtotle tu E.. | | 

1 This is what Ariſtotle calls the r.. ur en or, the Aoyes- Trg-ovoins, or. ſimply Aoyes; , 
- whereas the ue is the natural ſubſtance, or the thing as. it exiſts, (Ariſtot. de Anima, 

lib. 2. caps 1.) that is, a compound of the matter. and form. There is nothing, however, 

: to hinder, the matter likewiſe to be taken into the definition; and, in that way, Ariflotle .- 
_ fays, that all natural ſubſfanees ſhould be deſined; lib. 6. cap. ne, 
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and principles of things, they were ſeeking for they did not know what; 
and, therefore, ſome of them ſtumbled upon one kind of cau/e, and ſome 
of them upon another; and there is one of them, vi. the formal cauſe, of 
which all the philoſophers before Socrates were ignorant, if it be true 

| what Ariſtotle ſays, * that Socrates was the -firſt who defined any 
thing *. It was only the material cauſe that the firſt philoſophers 


of Greece, as he ſays, and particularly Thales, ſought after. Plato, 


the ſcholar of Socrates, appears to have been the firſt of the Ionic 
ſchool that introduced formal cauſes into natural philoſophy. Theſe 


he called ideas, and made them the principles of all things. And 


the reaſon why he infiſts ſo much upon this kind of cauſe, and ſo 


little upon the other three, is given us by Ariſtotle in the end of his 


firſt book of metaphyſics, vzz. © that he ſtudied mathematics too much, 


and, inſtead of uſing them as the Handmaid of Philoſophy, made them 
* Philoſophy itſelf f. Upon which Alexander Aphrodiſienſis, in his com- 
mentary upon Ariſtotle's Metaphyfics, and Fonſeca, the learned Jeſuite 
above mentioned, have very well obſerved, that mathematics inquire not 
about any other cauſe, except the formal, neglecting altogether the mate= 


rial, the efficient, and the final. Plato, however, in the Phoedo, ſpeaks a 


good deal of final cauſes; but, in the ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, 


which is contained in the Timaeus, he ſays very little of it. As to 


efficient cauſes, Ariſtotle tells us, that Anaxagoras was the firſt who 
introduced mind as the efficient cauſe of the univerſe; for which he 
commends him, as ſpeaking like a ſober man among babbling drunk- 
ards; for he appears every where to take pleaſure in decrying the 
philoſophy before him: And, with reſpect to this doctrine of cauſes I, 


he ſays, © That philoſophy before his time did not well know what it 
would be at, and did but liſp and flammer.? 
E There 


'* Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 6. | 

| + reien Te poclbnpect re Toig 1 1 PrAcreGun, nemo a gap avre de 8 
,; pag. 854. edit. Du Val. As he is ſpeaking there of the doctrine of ideas, the 
obſervation is undoubtedly meant to apply to Plato, and to his followers who eſpouſed 
that doctrine; and I think may very well be applied to ſome philoſophers of our age, 
who make mathematics the whole of philoſophy. | 


4 Lib. 4. Metaphyſ. in ne. 
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There yet remains another univerſal to be conſidered, more univer- 


ſal than any I have hitherto mentioned, viz. being ; for this is an idea 


that applies to every thing which exiſts in any way, whether as /ub- 
Rance or accident, whether act᷑ually or potentially, whether in the na- 
ture of things, or only in our notions; for even what we call entia-: 
rationis, or fictions of our mind, ſuch as a hippocentaur, or mountain of 
gold, have a leing; even negation or privation have an exiſtence; nay, | 
according to Ariſtotle, we can ſay, that nothing has a being. In. 
ſhort, wherever we can uſe the. ſubſtantive verb ic, there muſt be ſome 


kind of being. 8 128 


It is not, however, all the kinds of being, that I have mentioned, 
that are the ſubject of metaphyſics; for, as I obſerved before, nothing 
is the ſubject of metaphyſics but. things. exiſting i in nature, either 
actually or potentially. And therefore, abſtract notions, which exiſt . 
only in the mind, have nothing to do with this ſcience; ſo that, in me- 
taphyſics, there is no difference betwixt the abſtract and the concrete 7. 


As all things exiſting are either ubſlances or accidents, and as acci- 
dents have no exiſtence independent or by themſelves, it is manifeſt, 
that ſubflance is. that which chiefly deſerves the appellation of being, 
as it is that in which all other things exiſt. Whatever other thing, 
therefore, is ſpoken of as exiſting, muſt be in reference to ſub- 
ftance . In this manner, all the other nine categories, quantity, qua- 
tity, &c. N only in reference. to the firft Jubſtance x and even the 

ne g ation 


* To fs er, 6124 fin Wr lib. 4. cap. 2 

+ This is the ſoundation of the maxim which is delivered by Fonſeca, page 839. | 
as the common. opinion of all the philoſophers. © In tranfcendentibus concreta et ab- 
© ſtracta practicari de 25 nin, ut unum de ee unitas de uno, verum de ve- 
65 ritate, Ec. | 

1 See Ariftotte's Metaphyſics, Hb. 4. cap. 2. where he ſays, that every ME that - 
exifts is either ovria-or-re3y tbrizs, Or dg ug 6vriar, n Gbps, 1 rene, 1 FewoTyTrs, 1 n- 


Tix, 1 urin 0UTIQ&G, 1 THY Tpog THY 61009 Afyourevar, n TouTw) Tivoc' Krone, n obe. Fa. 


K To en 69, t e, Ov, fes. 
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negation of being, or nonentity, has, as I have obſerved already, an ex- 
iſtence, by having a relation to /ub/tance. Being, therefore, is principally 
predicated of ſubſlance; and, though it be alſo predicated of other things, 
it is not ſo predicated. exactly in the ſame ſenſe; yet, not homony- 
mouſly, or equivocally, but in a way that Ariſtotle calls n &, that is, in 
relation to one thing which is conſidered as principal; for that is the 
proper meaning of the prepoſition t with the accuſative caſe: And 
he illyſtrates this by the example of the word ee, or healthy, which 
applies equally to what produces health, what preſerves health, and 
what is a ſign of health; all which ſignifications are not Hmomy- 
 mons, neither are they ſynonymous, but they are ſomething betwixt 
| the two; for they are =; ©, that is, they have all a relation to one 
principal thing, viz. n that n ting in them all. 


One is 40 an univerſal predicate, as ll as s being, of all things 
exiſting ; for every thing that has a being, confidered ſeparately, and 
as diſtin from other things, is one: And this is not only true of fh 
ances, but of all their properties and accidents ; for every one of theſe 
is by itſelf one. So that one, as well as being, is the general predicate ' 
of all the categories *; nor is there any difference betwixt Being and 
one, or the ., and the , as Ariſtotle has expreſſed it, except that 
one expreſſes the negation of many, which being implies. - ; 


Oppoſed to one is multitude, and of theſe two the univerſe may * 
ſaid to conſiſt; for all is either one or many, and every thing is divi- 
ſible or indiviſible. Under one Ariſtotle claſſes the ideas of ame, 
like, and equal; and under multitude, he ranks diver/ity, unhikeneſs, and 
inequality; all which terms he very accurately explains f. And theſe - 

| two 


* Metaphyſ. lib. 10. cap. 2. 

+ Metapbyſ- lib. 10. cap. 3. See what further Ariſtotle has ſaid upon the ſubje& of 
the one in his Metaphyſics, lib. 5. cap. 6. where he has very #ccurately diſtinguiſhed the - 
different ſignifications of the v iv, and explained what one in number i wm one in ſpecies, 
ene in kind, and one in proportion or analogy. 
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What, in common language, is called accidental to a thing *, 
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two may be ranked among the principles of the univerſe; for of one 
and multitude, ſameneſs and diverſity, likeneſs and unlikeneſs, equality 
and inequality, the whole of things is compoſed, making that * rerum 
-* concordia diſcors, of which Horace ſpeaks. 


All fabfances have accidents ; for every thing in nature acts or . 
Fers, and has qualities by which it ads or ſuffers. | 


' Theſe accidents are predicated of ſubſtances either «av dre, Or rare 
oogerGaxe, words which occur very frequently in Ariſtotle's writings, 
and therefore ought to be explained. An accident is 4 dere of a ſub- 
Fance, when it is neceſſary to that ſubſtanee, ſo as the ſubſtance can- 
not exiſt without it. This is the caſe when it is. deduced by neceſſary 


conſequence from the definition of a ſubſtance; for, if it be included 
in the definition, then it is not . ar, but part of the r. n , Or . 


96 746, ectes That is, in Engliſh, It is not an eſſential property of the 
ſubſtance, but the gſence, or part of che eſſence of the ſubſtance. 


In this manner, to have the three angles equal to two right angles, 
is an eſſential property of a triangle; whereas, being bounded by three 


lines, is the elſence of a triangle. It may be obſerved, that a proper- 


.ty may be neceſſary to a thing, and yet not be , a, of that thing. 


For example, having three angles equal to two right, is a neceſſary 


property of an. z/e/celes triangle, yet not der. of it, but of a triangle; 
becauſe it does not reſult from the definition of an 4/o/ce/es triangle, 


| like the property of having two. angles at the baſe equal, but from the 


definition of a triangle: On the other hand, an. accident is ar cue 


of any ſubſtance, when it may, or may not, accompany the ſubſtance, 
and yet the ſubſtance continue the ſame; ſo that ſuch an accident is 


"Theſe, 


* Ariſtot- Metaphyſ. lib. 5. cap. 18. and 2. And, in the firſt chapter of the f 
Arſt book ol ahnte, he gives an n of a thing being ra v ryuronxe;, or by 
accident, 
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Theſe, and many other ſuch words, uſed, not only in metaphyſics, 


but in other ſciences, Ariſtotle has explained very diligently in his 


fifth book of metaphyſics, diftinguiſhing all the different ſigniſica- 
tions in which they are uſed, but aſcertaining one principal to which 


all the reſt refer. It is, I believe, the beſt metaphyſical vocabulary 
extant, and will be very . much-eſteemed - by- thoſe who know how 


much accurate ſpeaking contributes to juſt thinking: For, though 
the diſtinctions there made may ſeem trifling and frivolous, or, per- 


haps, not intelligible to thoſe who have not learned to know'the 
difference betwixt- common /en/e and philoſophy, they will, to the learn- 
. ed; appear uſeful in all reaſoning, and eſpecially upon matters of ab- 
ſtruſe ſcience, but of abſolute. neceſſity in refuting captions and ſo- 


ne which, without thoſe diſtinctions, cannot be anſwered.” 


| aceident; which may at firſt ſight appear a little extraordinary. He ſa ys, tas a phy- 
ſeian does not cure a man except by accident, but Calias or Socrates, or any other 
who happens to be a man. But, is there no general of which curing can be properly 

| predicated? There is; and Afiſtotle has expreſſed ie by the Greek word opa - 
re, which we may tranſlate carable. Milton, who was learned in the philoſophy, as 


well as the language of the Greeks, has uſed the expreſſion by accident in this philo- 


{ophical ſenſe. For, in the argument to the Sampſon Aganiſtes, he ſays, That 
_ © Sampſon, when he pulled down the houſe, killed the lords of: the Philiſtines, and 
© himſelf by accident; which, at firſt fight, muſt appear very ſtrange; as the killing 
of himſelf was as neceflary as the killing thoſe lords. But the meaning is, the killing 
thoſe lords was the intention -of-Sampſon, not the killing himſelf; which, though it ne- 
ceſſarily happened along with the other, was beſide his intention. The killing, there- 


fore, the lords, was xd" dure with reſpect to his intention: But the killing of himſelf 


was zara opCiCuxes, or by acrident.” In this ſenſe, it is, that, as I before obſerved, our 
mind is ſaid to be moved when our bedy is moved; for that is not; nor can be 2 zvro, - 
as the mind, not having parts, is incapable of motion from place to place: It is there- 


fore x«r« ruhen e that is, not by its own nature, but by the accident. of its being 
joined with the body. In this way, alſo, a man is moved by the motion of a boat, in 


which he is, with this difference only, that the man in the boat may be moved c 4vro, , 
though he is at that time moved z«r« rugaCrGaxes; whereas, the mind cannot at any time 


be moved xd Aν ). 
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CHAP. V. 


Mind, the chief Subjeft of Metaphyſics, but not the only—Being; and 
its general Attributes, the Subject of Metaphyſics—The Univerſe al- 


Jo, and the firſt Cauſes and Principles of Things —F ull Definition of | 


Netaphyſi cs—The Properties of this Science, and the ſeveral Names 
By which it is known—Encomium of it by Ariſtotle. I he Subject of it 
the ſame with the Dialeckic and the Soph iftical Art—The Knowledge 
= zt F for 3 20 F. allacies 4 the oy its. 


TB H mind be, as I have ſaid, the chief ſubject of metaphyſics, 
there are other things in nature of which the conſideration be- 
longs to the firſt philoſophy ; for, even with regard to mind itſelf, as it is 
but one kind of being, the nature of it cannot be fully underſtood, unleſs 
we know what being in general is, and what are the common accidents, 
or properties that belong to it, as being. lhe ſubject, therefore, of meta- 
phyſics, according to Ariſtotle, is the 2. , 3 U, or being, qua being; for 
he tells us, that it is not any particular kind of being, ſuch as ani- 
mali or vegetables, lines or numbers, that is the ſubject of metaphyſics, 
but being in general, and its common attributes *. And he is at great 
- pains to ſhow, that, though the ſubject *. lo comprekenliv and 10 
various, yet the ſcience is but o n Ff. | 


Some * the common attributes of 7 Ray I have already mention- 


ed; one particularly with which I ſet out, and, which. is principally to 


2 be attended to, viz. that ſome beiugs are, by their nature, intirely ſe- 
de from matter or body, while others are Joined with i it. Wbe- 


* NMetepbyſ. lib. 4. cap. 1. et lib. 6. cap. 1. 
+ Metaphyſ. lib. 4. cap. 2. 


— 


- 


\ 
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ther there was any being intirely ſeparated from body, appears to have 
been a doubt in the time of Ariſtotle as well as now: And it appears, 
from ſeveral paſſages in his metaphyſics, that it was the chief 
purpoſe of that work, to prove, that ſuch berngs did exiſt; and, ac- 
cordingly, with that proof he concludes the work. It is therefore e- 
'vident, that, according to Ariſtotle's notion, mind, and that moſt per- 
feet mind, which is ſeparated fiom all matter, was the chief ſubje& of 
' metaphyſics, But, as mind is one kind of being, it is not poſſible 
perfectly to underſtand the nature of mind, without knowing what 
being is, and its general attributes, which muſt belong to mind, as well 
as other beings: And there is one kind of being which it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to know, in order to underſtand the nature of mind, and 
that is body ; for, as body, according to the definition that is given of 
it, is as oppoſite to mind, as negation is to affirmation ; and as of op- 
poſites there is the ſame ſcience, it is impoſſible that the one can be 
underſtood without the other. And it is for this reaſon, that, in this 
ſcience, though the chief ſubject of it be mind, I have thought 
Proper to BE 6 ſo much of body, and ſhall ſtill ſay a "_ deal more of 
it. 


Further, all beings are contained in the univerſe; and the univerſc 
itſelf is a being, and one being, according to the notion of all the an- 
tient philoſophers that were not Atheiſts, and, according to the no- 
tion of ſome of them, an animate being *, Now, if there be any phi- 
| loſophy, or ſcience of any kind, to which the knowledge of this being 

belongs, it muſt be metaphyſics nor is there any philoſophy to which 


This was undoubtedly the doctrine of the Pythagorean ſchool, as is evident from 
that moſt valuable fragment of it, ſtill preſerved in the treatiſe of Timacus the Lo- 
crian, De anima mundi. And in this, as in other things, Plato follows the philoſophy 
of Pythagoras, as is evident from the dialogue Tm _ the name of e 

pag · 1048, editia Ficini. | 
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the ann of philoſophy in general can be ſo well applied, viz. the 
. of all thing's drome and human ; that is, the, whole univerſe f. 


Now, as all things cannot be . by the 4 mind, other- 
wiſe than in their firſt cauſes and principles, the firſt philoſophy muſt 
neceſſarily be the knowledge of ſuch firſt cauſes and principles, which 
are the firſt of being , and do virtually contain in themſelves all other 
beings :» And, for that reaſon, Ariſtotle ſays, they have more of entity 


in them than other things . Now, though mind be the principal thing 


in the univerſe, being the firſt mover and author of all generation and 
production, yet, as there are in the univerſe material cauſes, as well as 
efficient; final, and formal, it is n that they alſo ſhould be con- 


ſidered as a part of the iu Philoſophy. 


Metaphyſics, tharekiee, being the knowledge of the univerſe, 
and of the firſt cauſes. and principles of things, it muſt. neceſſarily 
comprehend the knowledge of the firſt cauſe of all, that is, the Deity, 
or Supreme Being: And this is the ſubje& of the higheſt part of it, 


called theology. But, as God is not to be known by us, except by his 


works, and, as we cannot aſcend to the firſt cauſe otherwiſe than by 


the ſcale of inferior cauſes, the ſtudy of the aniverſe, and the princi- 


ples of it, muſt neceſſarily, by way of preparation to theology, be ſtu- 
died by the firft Philoſopher. And, accordingly, Ariſtotle having ex- 
plained thoſe principles in his book of metaphyſics, concludes them 
with e or the doctrine of the firſt cauſe. 


And now we ſee the whole extent of the ſcience of 8 ; 


for, though the proper ſubje& of it be mind, ſeparated from matter, 
| ſuch as, I hope, I ſhall demonſtrate the Supreme mind t to be, the great 


author, 


"+ This is Plato's definition of philoſophy : And it is explained by Ammonius in his 
commentary upon Porphyry's introduction, p 5- in the ſame way that I have explain- 


ed it; that is, to denote the knowledge of all things; for, ſays he, by divine, is 
meeaned things eternal and unchangeable ; ; by buen, things n and in genera- 


tion and corruption. 


1 — lib. 2+ chap. 1 1. 
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author, and firſt cauſe of all things; yet, as that cauſe cannot be recog- 
niſed but through inferior and ſubordinate cau'zs, metaphyfics muſt 
neceſſarily comprehend the knowledge of theſe, as well as of the firſt 
cauſe; and, therefore, in its full extent, may be defined, The 
* ſcience of the cauſes, and principles of all things exiſting -* of | 
mind chiefly, as being that which is principal in the uniwer/e, and 
the firſt cauſe of all things, and likewiſe of whatever elſe may be cal- 
led a cauſe or ho tas — inferior and ſubordinate to mind, 


From this definition, i it is evident, that this ſcience 1s juſtly entitled 
unt verſal philoſophy ; firſt, becaule its ſubject is the unwer/e ; and, /e- 
condly, becauſe it explains and demonſtrates, as far as they are capa- 
ble of demonſtration, the principles of every other kind of philoſo- 
phy, and of all arts and ſciences z ; for the principles of nature muſt 
_ neceſſarily be the principles of every art and ſcience, It may there- 
fore be ſaid to be the /crence of ſcrences, as comprehending, in 
ſome ſort, all other ſciences. It is called alſo, as we have faid, 
the fir? philoſophy, from its rank and dignity in nature among the o- 

ther ſciences: But, from the order in which it muſt neceſſarily be 
learned, it is commonly known by the name of metaphyfics ; which 
appellation, as I have obſerved, is taken from the title of Ariſtotle's 
books where he treats of it; for Ariſtotle himſelf does not call it 
by that name, (though I ſee his commentators of the Alexandrian 
ſchool, and particularly the oldeſt of them, Alexander Aphrodi- 
ſienſis, gives it that name, ) but by the name of x. , or, as the Latins 
tranſlated it, ſapientia; which was the only word the Latins had for 
philoſophy, till about the time of Cicero, when they adopted the 
Greek word philoſophia. In the introduction to his books of me- 
taphyſics, he has made a very fine encomium upon it, ſhowing, that 
it has every property which can make one ſcience more va- 
Juable than another: For it is the moſt univerſal of all ſcien- 
ces, being the knowledge of all things, as far as it is poſſible tor man 
to know them, which can ouly be by general notions. It is the ſci- 
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ence-of cauſes more than any other, becauſe it is the ſcience of the 
firſt cauſes. It is the moſt difficult ſcience, becauſe it is moſt removed. 


from ſenſe and common apprehenſion : At the ſame time, it is the 


oleareſt and moſt accurate of all ſciences, becauſe it treats of things. 
which are firſt in nature, though laſt in our conception; and 
which, therefore, are the ſimpleſt, or leaſt compounded. And, fur- 


ther, it is, more than any other ſcience, what every ſcience ſhould be 


to the human mind, valuable for its own ſake, not for the ſake of any 
utility, profit, or pleaſure that it produces. And, therefore, ſays A- 
riſtotle, it was not diſcovered' till both the neceffary and pleaſurable 


arts were invented f. And, Jaftly, As the end of all philoſophy is to: 


know God, this philoſophy, more than any other, anſwers that end; 
the chief ſubject of it, and that with which it concludes, ge as L 
have ſaid, the knowledge of the firſt cauſe of all things. 


Ariſtotle has obſerved, that dialefic and metaphyſics are.converſant- 
about the ſame ſubject . For, as dialectic does not treat of any par- 
ticular, ſubject, but argues from general topics, applicable to all ſub- 
jects, it is the knowledge of generals, a as well as metaphyſics ; but then 
it is a knowledge taken, not from the nature of things, but the opi- 
njons of men; and its principles are all aſſumed, noue of them either 
ſelf-evident or demonſtrated :. And therefore dialectic is not a ſcience, 
like metaphyſics, but rather a faculty, as Alexander Aphrodiſienſis has 


very well obſerved, in his Introduction to his Commentary upon Ari- 
| ftotle's Books of Topics. 


Ariſtotle has doiodihretdes, that the ophiical art was EDT FAM 
about the ſame ſubjects as metaphyſics :. For the ro and the ro ws or, 
that is, being and no being; and the general principles and properties of 
being, were the chief topics of the ſophiſts. And it was by. captious 


and fallacious arguments drawn from thence, that they confounded men, 
and endeavoured to overturn the principles of all ſcience and certainty. 


In order, therefore, to refute and ſilence them, the eee of this 


icience was abſolutely neceſſary. 
28 | BOOK 
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8 * II. 


Of the PRINCIPLES conſtituting the UNIVERSE. 


E os 


The Science of -Metaphyſics-takes in the whole Univerſe, as it treats of 
the Cauſes and Principles of Thmgs—Theſe reducible. to three Heads 
— Of Matter and Form—Theſe eaſily diſtinguiſhable in Works of © 
Art; allo in the Works of Nature Mauer difficult to form an 
dea of Matter—the ſame Difficulty: with reſpect to Subſtance—My 
Locke's Notions concerning Matter and Subſtance—-Whether the firft 
Matter has a real Exiftence—Whether it has a ſeparate Exiflence—— 
Dięreſſion roncerning the reality of Ideas —Diftinftion made upen that 
Head—Opinion of the Pythagoreans, Plato, and Ariſtotle, concerning 
Matter — Matter not to be perceived by the Senſes, nor to he appre- 
hended even by the Intellect, cxcept by Analogy—No e Idea, or 
pe of the Eſſence of. any natural W e xa 
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N the preceding Book I have 1 1 of being; and ; its moſt gene 
rab attributes, ſuch as motion, energy, action, paſſion, habit, power, 
and the like; and what 1 have there ſaid may, I think, ſuffice for that 
part of the ſcience which, by our modern metaphyſicians, is called 
- Ontology. This part of the work I confider as only preparatory to 
what is to follow; for the proper ſubje& of metaphyſics is the Uni- 
| verſe, and the firſt cauſes and principles of things; and, among theſe, 
_ chiefly mind, which, as it is the fe cauſe of all we Ak: is, as [ une N 
aid, the chief fubje& of WTO OP vb 1 52 
* | The | 
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The cauſes and principles of things may, I think, befitly conſidered 
under three heads: Fi, The conflituting or elementary principles, 
by which, and out of which, this univerſe is produced, ſuch as, change, 
motion, energy, action, paſſion, power, habit, faculty, matter, form, and 
mind, All theſe may be reduced to two of the cauſes mentioned by 
Ariſtotle, viz. the efficient and the material; and, in the /aft thing I 

mentioned, viz. mind, is included the final cauſe, Under the /econd 
head, I conſider things already forme? and conſtituted, and inquire in- 
'to their nature, and thoſe principles which make them what they are. 
All theſe fall under that kind of cauſe which Ariſtotle calls the forma! 
cauſe. And, /aftly, under the third head, I treat of thoie things, 
which, though they be not, properly, the cauſes of things * in the 
unierſe, are the neceſſary concomitants of mg ſuch as, NG, 

4 time, /Pace, and place T: -— ER ED 
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* They are called by the commentators of Ariſtotle, una, being ſuch things, 
which, though not cauſes, mult exift _ with the cauſes, . n could 
be produced. 


1 There are e us two very b pieces of Weener 8 that 
of Ocellus Lucanus, igt Tov rares, and that of Archytas the Tarentine, bearing the ſame 
title. The firſt is, I believe, the moſt antient piece of philoſophy i in the world, of the 
authenticity of which we are ſure. For the author was dead ſome generations, it would 
appear, before Plato, as is evident from the epiſtle of Archytas to Plato, wherein he 
'tells him, he had got this work of Ocellus, among others, from his. deſcendents. See what 
Cale, in his mythological works, has ſaid of this author, in the preface to his treatiſe, 


It is from him that Ariſtotle has taken his doQtrine of the eternity of the world, his 
IJfib element, and his notion of the tranſmutation of the elements into one another; 
and particularly the laſt, which he has laid down in his book De ortu et interitu, al- 
moſt in the words of Ocellus; See Gale, ubi ſupra. And from him, and Timaeus 
the Locrian, both he and Plato have taken their notions of the firſt matter. Achytas, 
the other author, who writes alſo. 1g. rev x«»ro;, was a contemporary of Plato; and it 
: is from that work of his that Ariſtotle, as I have elſewhere obſerved, has taken his book 
of Categories. Thefe two authors, treating both of the univerſe, appear to have conſi- 
dered it under the two: ſeveral views: which I have propoſed in the two firſt heads. 
For Ocellus, in his treatiſe, ſpeaks. chiefly of the efficient and material cauſes, by 
which, and out of . all things i in nature der, ſuch as matter and form, 
and 
* 
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I To one or other of theſe three heads may be reduced all the gene- 
ral principles of this ſcience, of which I propoſe to treat in this firſt 


part of my work ; and, if theſe are well explained, I hope the appli- 


cation to both nature-and man, will appear not very difficult, at the 
ſame time that it is productive of great and important conſequences. 


As to the ff head, under which I treat of the efficient and ma- 


terial cauſes of the univerſe, and what may be called the elements of 


nature, I have already anticipated ſeveral things falling under it, ſuch 


as motion, change, power, habit, and the other things mentioned above, 
which I thought neceſſary, in order to make my definition of body- 
and mind more intelligible ; and, particularly, I have been very full 


upon the ſubje of motion, without the knowledge of which, it is im- 


poſlible, in my opinion, to know what either body or mind is. I now- 


proceed to ſpeak of matter and form. 


That theſe are the elements of all natural ſubſtances, and that the 
| whole viſible world is a compound of theſe two, is a philoſophy, I 
believe, as antient as any ; for, it is not only the philoſophy of Plato- 
and Ariftotle, but we find it laid down in that moſt valuable piece of 


genuine Pythagorean philoſophy already mentioned, viz. Timaeus the 


Locrian his treatiſe De Anima Mundi; and 1 have no doubt that Py- 
thagoras brought it with him from Egypt. That there is, in the. 
works of art, a diſtinction betwixt matter and form, and that every 
piece of art is a compound of theſe two, every man, who knows the 
meaning of the terms, will admit. Nor is it poſſible, I ſhould think, 
to deny that the works of nature are compounded in the ſame 


— 


manner; for example, that every animal and vegetable ſubſtance has 


and that principle which is always active, and that which is always paſive. Whereas 
Archytas, in his treatiſe, ſpeaks of what I propoſe to confider under the ſecond head, 
viz. the general principles of things — conſtituted, which he reduces to certain 
5 called wh: rs | | 
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a certain form belonging to it, which makes it what it is, and alſo 


r with which this form i is Incorporated, 


It is alſo Ana by all the modern, as well as antient philoſo- 
phers, that this matter may be reduced to certain elements, of which 
it is compoſed, ſuch as earth, water, air, and fire, which, on that ac- 
count, are called the elements, by way of eminence. But the an- 
tients did not ſtop here; for the great difference that I obſerve betwixt 


the antients and moderns, in matters of ſcience, -is, that the antients 


did generalize more, and carried their inveſtigations as. far as poſſible, 
upon every ſubject; and, accordingly, they have carried the analyſis 
of body farther than the elements. For, obſerving that theſe elements 
changed into one another, and run an eternal round of tranſmuta- 
tion , they were thence led to ſuppoſe, that there was ſomething 


common to them all, and that fire, air, earth, and water, were all. the 
Lame matter, but under a different form. - | 


But what is this matter ? Is. it body, of which we have talked 10 


wuch ? It is not; for body is the e of matter and form. 
| TG 


* Milton has moſt beautifully deſeribed this- ſucceſſive change of -the elements, i iu 
Adam and Eve's morning hymn. 
« Air, and ye elements, the eldeſl birth 
„ Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
« Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 
« And nouriſh all things ; ; let your ceaſcleſs change 3 
« Vary to our great Maker gill new praiſe,” — Par. Loft, B. 5. v 


And it is from this Proteus- like appearance of the elements, that Plato infers that 


there is ſomething beſides earth, air, fire, and. water, which aſſumes all theſe different 
appearances. And we are told by the antient authors whom Mr Harris quotes, in 


his Philoſophical Arrangements, page 81. that the Fable of Proteus is an admirable. 


type of the tranſmutation of the elements; and it is to be obſerved, that it is a very 
antient fable, as antient as the days of Homer, not the invention, therefore, of the la- 


ter Greek poets and mythologiſts, nor, I am perſuaded, of Homer himſelf, but pro- 
bably brought from Egypt by Orpheus, or ſome other myſtagogue for it very much re- 


i ſembles the ſymbols of the Pythagoreans, which undoubtedly came from thence ; - only 
the dreſs of it is more regent See 1 Town of Homer and Virgil; 3 alſo Mr 1 


bi ſupra. 
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What is it then ? It is, what is called by the philoſophers of Eu- 
rope, who, about an hundred years ago, took the trouble to ſtudy the 
antient books of philoſophy, the ft matter, and is wittily ridiculed 


by Hudibras, under the appellation of matter undreſſed. And it is 


truly matter void of form *, as our more grave and philoſophical 
Poet calls it, without any of thoſe qualities that we aſcribe to body, ſuch 
as hot, cold, moiſt, dry, and even without the three dimenſions, that 
is, without extenſion, which includes all the three: For, as I have al- 
ready obſerved f, they are nothing elſe but extenfion in different direc- 
tions; before and behind, which is what we call length; to right and 
left, which we call breadth ; and up and down, which is depth. 


That our modern philoſophers ſhould have no idea of this matter, 
and ſhould treat it as a vain, airy notion, and no more than a dream 
of Ariſtotle, and other antient muſty philoſophers, is not to be won- 
dered, when Mr Locke, our great author of the philoſophy of mind, 
has ſaid expreſsly, that he has no idea of ſubſtance, the very firſt of 


the Categories, the doctrine of which is eſteemed, by all thoſe who 


have ſtudied the antient philoſophy, to be the very elements or chate- 
chiſm of philoſophy. At the ſame time, Mr Locke thinks that he has 
very clear ideas of different qualities inherent in. ſubſtances. Now, I 
would aſk Mr Locke, How he comes by thele clear ideas? Is it not 
by abſtraction? And is it not a more violent abſtraction, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, by which qualities are abſtracted from a ſubſtance in which only 
they can exiſt, than that of the ſubſtance from the qualities, ſeeing the 
ſubſtance can exiſt, without, at leaſt, any particular quality. But Mr 
Locke ſpeaks ſo confuſedly and ambiguouſly of abſtract ideas of every 
kind, that it is plain he doubted whether. there was any ſuch. opera- 
tion of the human mind as abſtraction. And as, through bis whole 
book, he confounds ideas and ſenſations, it is plain that he had no no- 
tion of the mind's having any perception, except by the ſenſes, nor 
knew that it could operate by itſelf, without the affiſtance of the bo- 
dy or its organsz that is, in other words, he did not know what an 
G | idea 


* Milton Par, Loft. I See above, page 7. 
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idea was, though he has written a whole book upon the ſubject; and 
has given us a ſyſtem of the philoſophy of mind, without making the 
diſtinction, which is the foundation of that whole philoſophy, betwixt 
the mind. operating by itſelf, and operating by the aſſiſtance of the 
ſenſes: And, becauſe the mind muſt of neceſlity at firſt operate by the 
means of the ſenſes only, he has from thenee raſhly een that it 
can never ome in hin 24 other way . | 


- Bai; hither 1 Mr The! had any idea of ſubſtance, or not, it is evi- 
dent, that there muſt be ſomething in which the ſeveral qualities of 
ſubſtance are inherent ; for we can very well conceive, abſtracted from 
any ſubſtances, ſuch qualities as Hot, cold, moiſt, dry, bitter, ſweet, 
round, ſquare, and the like, and ſtill there will remain ſomething, 
which we call the /ub/tance of the thing, that is, the /ub/tratum for all 
theſe qualities. Now, it is only carrying abſtraction further, and ſepa- 
rating from this ſubſtance even extenſion and figure of every kind, 
and then we have remaining this matter of the antient philoſophers. 


I will give another illuſtration from mathematics, which, perhaps, 
will be better underſtood, as all our natural philoſophers profeſs to be 
- mathematicians, and ſome of them are really learned in that ſcience. No 

man, who is not a profeſſed ſceptic, and does not ſet himſelf up, out of 
-wantonneſs or vain oftentation of ſuperior parts, to diſpute the cleareſt 
truths, will deny that we have clear ideas of the ſubject of geometry; for, 
*otherwiſe, there could be no certainty in that ſcience. Now, the ſubjects 
of geometry are the boundaries of bodies, viz. points, lines, ſurfaces, 
and /ol:ds: For a point is the termination of a line, a line is the boun- 
dary of a furface, and a ſurface of a ſolid. Therefore, a folid is defi- 

ned to be that which has three dimenſions, viz. length, breadth, and 

rw. ; a + 116: 100 has ws; © VIZ. _ e e a line what 
1 Sce what I have further ſaid on this ſubject i in the Origin and Perak of Lan- 
 -guage, vol. 1. book 1. chap. 4. in the . 


has only length; and a point what has no dimenſions at all. If, of 
theſe, we have clear ideas, as every body muſt allow who admits the 
certainty of mathematical knowledge, we muſt admit that we have. 
at leaſt ſome idea of that which is thns-bounded and extended differ- 
ent ways: For. it is of neceſſity that a thing ſhould be different from 
its bounds, and. that there ſhould be. ſomething which is thus limited 

and deſcribed.by certain dimenſions. Here, therefore, we have found 
what we were ſeeking, matter without its dimenſions, that is, without 
extenſion, which is the. very firſt form that matter aſſumes. And here 
alſo we may learn, in paſſing, to diſtinguiſh the different ſubjects of 
geometry and natural philoſophy ; for the ſubje& of geometry is the 
boundaries of body, not body; whereas the ſubject of natural philoſo- 
phy is body, with its dimenſions, and all its other natural affeQions.. 
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It may be aſked, Whether this matter, without dimenſions, or any 
other quality of body, does really exiſt? and my anſwer is, That it has 
a.real exiſtence, as much as its dimenſions. or boundaries, and as much | 

* AS. ANF, other quality of body. 
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If any one is ſurpeited that [. give a real exiſtence to a thing that 
appears ſo chimerical as matter without extention, let him aſk him- 
ſelf, Whether he does not give a real exiſtence to the Wax, without the 
Aue ?. Nom the figure is HP but extenſion bounded. 


* 


If it be further aſked, Whether it * a 3 e » itſelf, 
diſtin& from all the qualities of body? my anſwer is, That we have no 
idea of it exiſting ſeparately * , becauſe we find no ſuch thing i in nature, | 


from which. we draw. all our ideas; ; but, whether there may not be 
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*- Ammonius, in Praedicamentis, pag: a quoted by Mr Harris in his Philo: Ar- 
rangements, page 8 5. ſays, that it. is ſpoken of by philoſophers as a thing having an 
exiſtence diſtin from body, in order to ſhow more clearly the orderly generation of 
things, and their progreſs from one thing! to another. 
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ſuch a thing exiſting in the regions of infinite ſpace, as matter without 
Form and dimenſions, is What I think no man can take upon him to 


decide. | 


Whatever is true of matter in general, will apply equally to the 
particular matter of each particular ſubſtance, and which I believe is 
meaned by our modern philoſophers, when they ſpeak of the /abPance 
of any thing as diſtin from its attributes: For, as to the /ubftantial 
Forms of the Peripatetics, they are quite different from the matter, as I 
'ſhall afterwards ſhow. | 


And uid it may nol be improper to obſerve, that the philoſophers 
of this age have fallen into great confuſion concerning ideas, by not 
making the proper diſtinctions; for ſome of them ſpeak of ideas as 
_ exiſting only i in the mind ; others of them, as of things having a real 
exiſtence in nature, Now, in one ſenſe, neither of theſe opinions is 
true; in another, both are true. Ideas are undoubtedly the creatures 
of the mind, being formed by the mind, either from external objects, 

that is, the objects of ſenſe, or from reflections upon its own opera- 
tions: And therefore, in as much as they are only the operations of the 
mind, they may be ſaid only to have an exiſtence in the mind. But 
we ought to diſtinguiſh betwixt the idea and its object: For, tho? the 
idea be only in the mind, the object of it may have a real exiſtence 
'out of the mind. And this is the caſe of all the idea: we form from 
natural objects. But there may be likewiſe ideas formed from no- 
thing that is to be ſeen in nature, by which I mean, that the mind 
may connect together particular ideas, which it has formed from na- 
tural objects, (for all our ideas, as J have ſaid, are from nature,) into 
one complex form, which has no exiſtence in nature, ſuch as, the idea 


of a Hine enen, or whatever aK or 92 has conceived, 


ce Gorgons, and Hydra, and Chimeras dire, * 


Such 
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Such ideas are what the ſchoolmen call entia rationis ; and both theſe, 
and their obje&s have no exiſtence except in the mind. If Mr Locke 


had made this diſtinction, he would not have fallen into ſuch confu- 


ſion and contradiction concerning ideas, or abſtract ideas, as he calls 
them ; ſometimes ſuppoſing them to have a real exiſtence, and ſome- 
times not. 7 


The next thing to be conſidered is, Whether the objects of our 
ideas, being ſuch as have a real exiſtence out of the mind, have alſo 
1 ſeparate exiſtence, as we conceive them, or whether they do not 
neceſſarily exiſt in ſomething elſe ? For, I ſuppoſe every philoſopher 
is ſo much of a logician as to underſtand this diſtinction, with which 
Ariſtotle begins his logical work “, betwixt what exiſts by itſelf, 
and independent of other things; and what exiſts in another thing, 


without which it cannot exiſt; or, in other words, betwixt ſubſflance 


and accident. Now, the accidents of ſubſtances have no ſeparate ex- 


iſtence by themſelves; and, as they cannot exiſt without the /aubfance, 


neither can we conceive the matter of any ſubſtance exiſting without 
the accident : So that there is nothing which has a ſeparate exiſtence 


out of the mind, except our ideas of natural ſubſtances, taken with 
the matter in which they exift ; and, accordingly, in this way, as 


| Ariſtotle has told us, all natural ſubſtances ought to be defined f. 


Theſe diſtinctions, properly made, would have prevented a great deal 
of confuſion and contradiction, which our modern philoſophers have 
run into, concerning ideas. 


Hut, to return to matter, which the reader will obſerve l diſtinguiſh 


% 


from body, of which only I have treated in the preceeding part of 
this work; for bedy is matter ſenſible; that is, with thoſe qualities 


Which make it perceptible by our ſenſes. What appears to have 


given 


* Sce Ariſtotle's Categories, Cap. 2+ 


. + Ariſtatle's metaphyſics, lib. 6. cap. 1+ 
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given the antients the idea of this univerſal matter, is the tranſmuta- 


tion of the elements into one another *. This made them ſuppoſe; 


that there was one common ſubject of all theſe changes, which received 


the contrary qualities. producing theſe changes. Plato; in the 


Fimaeus, page 1059. editio Ficini, ſpeaking of theſe changes, ſays, . 


that the appearances of the elements are ſo different, and the tranſ- 
mutation of the one into the other ſo quick, that we cannot, with cer- 
tainty, ſay, that any one of them is what we call it, fire, air, earth, or 
" eater, but we ought to ſay. that it is like one of theſe; and he ex- 
plains the matter by a compariſon : For, ſays he, ſuppoſe a man takes 


a piece of gold, which he faſhions into various forms, ſuch as tri- 


angles, and other figures, if he ſhows you one of theſe, and aſks you. 
what it is? the ſafeſt anſwer that you can make, is, That it is gold: 


For, if you ſay that it is a triangle, while you. ſpeak, the figure may 


be changed. Of this kinc, ſays he, is matter. Lou cannot ſay it is any 


one thing, yet it is not nothing; for. it is undoubtedly ſomething, and 


ſo much ſomethzng, that without it nothing could exiſt, at leaſt of the 


viſible world:: For it is that which receives all impreſſions; and, like 


a piece of wax, takes off every form, but itſelf has none, There are, 
therefore, continues our author, three things, in nature, Phat which is 
produced, that iu which it is produced, and that: from whence it is 
produced, and whoſe likeneſs it is; or, in other words, the pattern and 
archetype. This he has copied, and indeed all the reſt.of the philo- 
ſophy of this dialogue, from Timaeus the Locrian; who, in his trea- 


tiſe of the ſoul of the world, ſays, that all things are three, viz. idea, 


matter, and body, or what is ſenſible, and produced of the two firſt T; 
meaning by idea the pattern or archetype, (or form, as it is frequently 
called, both by Plato and Timaeus) and which mixes with, and 


moulds, and faſhions the matter in a manner wonderful and. inexpreſ- 
ſible. 


* See Oeellus Lucanus, page-513.—518. in Gale's opuſcula mythologica. | 


+ Ta NEU H, Nur, ö Av, auen res Ti, dior tu Tourtwy, Timaeus Locrus, page 1o8 9g. 
editio Ficini. Here we are to underſtand, that Timzus is ſpeaking of the world as it 
exiſts and is conſtituted, and of the matter of which it is made, not of the great firſt 


cauſe of it, of which he ſpeaks afterwards, as diſtinct from all theſe three. 


-— — 
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ſible. And the Locrian compares, as Plato does, the idea to the fa- 
ther, the matter to the mother, and the viſible world, and all its vari- 
ous forms, to the children. | h 


This is the opinion of Plato, and the Pythagorean philoſophers, 
concerning matter: And, as to Ariſtotle, it is evident, that he has 
taken his natural philoſophy, as well as Plato, from the Pythagore- 
ans, though he has diſguiſed it, and enlarged it much more: For it is 
from them that he has taken his notion of the eternity of the world, 
of generation and corruption, and of the ii matter among other 
things *; for he has made matter and form to be the principles 
of all natural things, to which he has added privation. This ap- 
pears not to have been reckoned by the Pythagoreans among the prin- 
ciples of things; nor indeed is it properly one, as I ſhall afterwards 


| obſerve; but they knew that it was neceſſary for the production of 


natural ſubſtances, which I ſhall prove in its proper place. 


But, how are we to conceive this ſtrange being, if it may be called 


a being at all, what has no determined exiftence, nor is any one 


thing? Ts it by the ſenſes? It is not; for Plato tells us expreſsly, 


that it is not to be ſeen, nor apprehended by any of the ſenſes; and 


it muſt be ſo, not being the viſible world, but that out of which the 
viſible world is produced. Or, is it to be apprehended by intellect ? 


Neither can this be; for the object of intelleQ is the idea or form 
of which mater receives the impreſſion. But, how then come we to 


have any notion of it at all ? It is, ſays Timaeus, and after him Plato, 
B irhg rele, by a baſtard kind of reaſon; not by any direct conception 
of it, ſays Timaeus, but by analogy f. And Plato ſays, (ibid. page 
5 | | 1061.) 

* Lib. 1. phyſic. cap. 8. verſus finem. See alſo metaphyſics 2“. page 106. Editio 


Silburgii, quoted by Mr Harris in his Philoſophical arrangements, page 178. 
; | To paw xa7” iubvopY veurdas, anne tt . See this very accurately explain» 


cad by Mr Harris in his Philoſophical arrangements, page 75. er ſequen. where he 


ſhows that we have a notion of this primary matter, both by abſtraction and ana- 
logy. | 2 
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1061.) that, while we are in this ſtate of exiſtence, ſlumbering, and 
as it were dreaming, we cannot ſee the truth of things, except by 
ſhadows and images, as we ſee them in our ſleep. And the truth is, 
that we know not the ſubſtance or effence of any of the works of na- 
ture, but only ſome of their qualities or properties. For example, 
all that we know of any animal or vegetable is, that it has ſuch or 
ſuch qualities, and by theſe we define it. But what is the ſubſtance 

of it, and what is the hidden eſſence of it, producing all thoſe viſible 
qualities, we cannot tell ; and yet, it is evident, that, without.know- 
ing the eſſence of a thing, we cannot give a proper definition of it. 
[t is therefore true what I have obſerved elſewhere *, that it is only 
our own ideas that we can properly define. And ſo much for matter ; 
by which it is always to be underſtood that I mean the firſt matter, | 
as it is commonly called, in contradiſtinction to body, which is matter 

with form; and I proceed now to ſpeak of this form. | 


„ 


2 Origin and Progreſs of Language, 2d edit. vol. 1. 
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Deſcription of F i Forms of the Peripatetics explained— 


Formnot perceived by our Senſes, nor even by the Intellect, otherwiſe than 
by Analogy —T hat Analogy explained—Forms really exiſting in Individu- 


als, but not ſeparated from Matter, except in the Mind of ſome intelligent 


Being Me have no clear Idea of either the Matter or Form of natural 


Jubſlances—All human Knowledge oniy by ſimilitudes and reſemblan- 
ces—Privation not a ſeparate Principle of Nature, but included in 


Matter — Matter and Form the Elements of Nature joined with 
Extenſion they ſorm Body —with the addition of Figure, Body be- 
comes not infinite certain Qualities being further added, Matter 
becomes the Elements —What theſe Dualities are 4 principle 91 A 
tion further neceſſary to make a phy cal Body. 


ORAL is that of which matter is the receptacle ; j Ne” it is not on- 
ly the outward ſhape and figure of the thing, according to the 
common acceptation of the word, but it is that which makes the thing. 


what it 15, and gives it not only its name and denomination, but its 
nature: In ſhort, it is the ence of the thing, from which reſult not 


only its figure and ſhape, but all its other qualities. It is called by 


Plato and the Pythagoreans, the idea of the thing; but it is not ſuck 
an idea as we have of any natural ſubſtance, that is, an idea abſtrac- 
ted from matter, and containing only vitible and tangible qualities of 


the ſubject, but an idea of a much higher order, ſuch as we muſt fup- 
pole in the mind of the Deity, if we believe the univerſe to be the- 


production of mind. It is diſtinguiſhed by the Peripatetics from the 
ideas that we form by abſtraction, by the name of ge rer renne, that is, 


ideas exiſting before the individuals in which they are incorporated, 
H ES | and. 
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and from which they are, by us, abſtracted. But, in the language of 
Plato, and the Pythagorean ſchool, they are called ſimply ideas. 


Theſe ideas are, if I miſtake not, the fub/antial or eſſential forms of 
the Peripatetics, ſo much exploded, and even ridiculed by our modern | 
philoſophers,” but which 1 think muſt neceſſarily have an exiſtence, 
not only in the mind of the Deity, where all things exiſt, but in every 
natural ſubſtance - tho? I hold it to be impoſſible that we can have any 
dire& or immediate comprehenſion of them, any more than we have 
of the. matter of ſuch ſubſtances. But, as we can have ſome idea of 
the matter from analogy *, ſo, in the ſame manner, we may have ſome 
notion of this internal form, which conſtitutes the eſſence of all natural 
ſubſtances; and this notion we derive from the analogy of our own ideas, 
which we form by abſtraction from material ſubſtances. By this opera- 
tion of the mind, we create a ſpecies of beings, the eſſential forms of 
which we perfectly know'; whereas, the eſſence of the works of God 
we can never perfectly know in this ſtate of our exiſtence. For example, 
the eſſence of any material triangle, whether of earth or ſtone, or of 
whatever other matter, I never can know - but when, from the earth or 
ſtone I abſtract the figure of a triangle, and form the idea of it without 
the matter; of this being, thus created by myſelf, I know perfectly 
the eſſence, and define it to be a figure bounded by three lines. 
This is the eſſential form of a triangle, from which all the properties, 
that Euclid has demonſtrated of it, reſult. Now, in the ſame manner, 
I fay, that, of every natural ſubſtance, every animal, for example, and 
vegetable, there is a form from which reſult all the properties of this 
animal and vegetable, ſuch as ure, /ize, colour, &c.; all which are 
perceptible by our ſenſes ; but the internal form, from whici they all 
reſult, is not perceptible by our ſenſes, nor even by our underſtand- 
ing, direaly and immediately, nor otherways than * the analogy I 
have mentioned, 


Oy, Another 
See the preceding chapter. pans 
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Another example may be given, and which comes ſtill nearer to 
the caſe of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and that is, from the 


works of art, ſuch as a clock, or any other machine. There the artiſt 
muſt neceſſarily know the /ub/antial or eſſential form; that is, thoſe 


parts of the machine which are principal, and produce all the move- 


ments, —in ſhort, make the thing what it is. That ſuch a form does 
really exiſt in the works of nature, as well as in thoſe of art, is evi- 


dent from this, that there could not be otherways any principle of 


union in natural ſubſtances, but all their ſeveral qualities would be in- 
dependent one of another. Now, we cannot ſuppoſe. this imperfec- 
tion in the works of God, or that any thing made by him is leſs per- 


fect than the beings created by us, ſuch as the works of human art, 
and our ideas of mathematical figures, which we ſee virtually com- 


8 prehend all * properties, they . from thoſe ideas, all dedu- 
eible. 


And, in theſe internal forme, we may obſerve all the differences of 


genus, ſpecies, and individual, that we ſee in the viſible form: Of ani- 


mal, for example, there is one form, which we may call the generic 


form. Certain additions to this form make the-/pecific form, or form of 
each ſpecies of animals; and certain other additions conſtitute the 
orm of the particular animal of any ſpecies; ſo that, in every indivi- 


dual animal, there really exiſt all the three forms; whereas the generic 
and ſpecific forms, e and abſtracted from the individual, exiſt | 


only! in idea. 


If hu ſame queſtion be aſked here that was aſked before with re 


ſpect to matter, Whether form has any real exiſtence ſeparated from 
matter? my anſwer is, That, according to the philoſophy of the Licae- 
um, it has not; and that, without matter, it is a mere idea, exiſting only 
in the mind of an intelligent being; but, according to the philoſophy 


of the Academy, it has a real exiſtence ſeparated from matter, out of 5 


the mind of any intelligent being. Of this, more afterwards. 
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From what is here ſaid, it is ſtill further evident, that what I ob- 
ſerved was true, that we have no perfect idea of any natural ſub- 
ſtance: For it now appears, that we have no diſtinct comprehen- 
ſion of the eſſential form of any ſuch ſubſtance, any more than of the 
matter. Nor is this to be wondered at; for, in the firſt place, it is im- 
poſſible that we can perceive by our ſenſes this internal form, any more 
than the matter, diveſted of all the qualities which affect our ſenſes. 


And, ſecondly, It is as impoſſible that either of them ſhould be per- 


fectly comprehended by our intellect, unleſs we could ſuppoſe, that 
the ideas of our minds are as perfect as thoſe of the Divine. 


If this wanted any further proof, it is evident from the way in 
which we form definitions of any ſuch ſubſtance: It is from quali- 
ties of them which are perceptible by our ſenſes; for it is a combina- 
tion of a certain number of ſuch qualities, united together in a certain 
matter as a ſubſiratum, which conſtitutes our ideas of all natural ſub- 
ſtances. Now, what are theſe qualities? They are no other but qua- 
lities which the natural ſubſtance has in common with thoſe of the 
ſame kind and thoſe of the ſame ſpecies: For, though definition is 
very properly ſaid by Ariſtotle to conſiſt of the genus and the /pecific 
difference, yet that ſpecific difference is no other than the qualities 
which every individual of the ſpecies has in common with other indi- 
viduals of the ſame ſpecies, in the ſame manner as the genus is con- 
ſtituted of all thoſe qualities which he individual has in common with 
thoſe of the ſame genus. So that the qualities which conſtitute the 
ſpecies, are called differential qualities, only becauſe they diſtinguiſh | 
the ſpecies from other ſpecieſes of the fame genus; for, in reality, 
they are all ſimilitudes; and the truth is, that the intellect perceives 
nothing but by fimilitudes, as 1 have elſewhere obſerved “. Now, 
every individual ſubſtance, beſides what is common to other things, 
| mult 


Origin and Progreſs of Language, vol. 1. book 1. chap. 6. page 68. 69. 70. 
and 71. : ; 5 
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muſt have ſomething peculiar to itſelf, which makes it what it is, and 
nothing elſe, and is the foundation of all its idiomatical qualities, as 
they may be called, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from every ſubſtance 
of the ſame ſpecies : And, when we add. to all this, that thoſe ſimilar 
qualities of natural ſubſtances by which we define them, are only ſuch 
as affect our ſenſes, and which, therefore, are ſuperficial, and far re- 
moved from the internal ſtructure of the thing, it is perfectly evident, 
that we can have no idea of the efſent:al form of any ſuch ſubſtance: 
And, indeed, it maſt be obvious to common ſenſe, that it is impoſſible 
1 can know the eſſence of any individual thing, by only knowing that 
it reſembles other things in certain qualities which affect our ſenſes ; 
and what is true of individuals, muſt neceſſarily be true of genuſes 
and ſpecieſes, ſince it is from individuals that v we form our ideas of 
them. | | 


And here again we may ſee the juſtice of Plato's obſervation above 
quoted. That, in this ſtate of our exiſtence, we ſee things only as in 
a dream ;? for we ſee not the ſubſtance of any thing, but only ſha- 
dows as it were, or likeneſſes and reſemblances. And it may ſerve to 
| juſtify a method of reafoning which he frequently uſes, and particu- 
larly in the Timeus, from i images or ſimilitudes ; for all our ideas are | 
truly nothing more than ſimilitudes, Tae the likeneſs that one thing 

has to another. 
And fo much for form, the other principle of natural bodies. To 
theſe Ariſtotle has added a third, which he calls ene Or priva- 
tion, an addition that he has thought proper to make to the Py- 
thagorean and Platonic philoſophy, in order to give his ſyſtem the ap- 
pearance of novelty; but without any neceſlity, as I apprehend ; for it 
is not a cauſe, as he himſelf admits, ſuch as matter and form, but is 
only that without which the firſt matter could not receive the impreſ(- 
ſion of any form; for it muſt be clear of every form, which is what he 
calls przvation, before it can admit any. Now, this is neceffarily implied 
in 
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in the notion of matter; for, as it has the capacity of all form, ſo it 
has the privation of all form. In this way Ariſtotle himſelf has ex- 
plained the nature of matter in the paſſage above quoted from the firſt 
book of his Phyſics, cap. 8: verſus finem. And Plato, in the Timeus, 
has very much inſiſted upon this quality of matter as abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, in order to fit it to receive all forms; and he illuſtrates his mean- 
ing by a compariſon: . Thoſe; ſays he, who make unguents or per- 
fumes, prepare the liquid ſo, to which they are to give the perfume, 
that it may have no odour of its own. And, in like manner, thoſe, 
who take off. an impreſſion of any thing upon any ſoft matter, clear 
that matter of every other impreſſion, making it as ſmooth as 

poſſible, in order that it may better receive the figure or image intend- 

ed. In like manner, ſays he, matter, in order to receive the ſpecieſes 3 

all things, muſt have i in itſelf * ſpecies. of nothing“. 


The principles, therefore, of which all natural bodies are riipoled, 8 
are two; viz. matter and form; the one of which is the material cauſe, 
the other the formal; and both are inherent cauſes, called by Ariſto- 
tle tu. Exiſting in the thing itſelf; whereas, the other two cauſes, 

viz. the efficient and the final, are external, or without the thing. 
They are alſo called elements, being that of which the thing is com- 
poſed; and: that into which it is ultimately reſolved ; fo 985 all ele- 
ments are can baſes but all caſes are not Fre ; 2 


Of theſe two elements of nature, the one is perfectly ſimple, admit- 
ting of no variation in itſelf; I mean matter. The other is of great va- 
riety ; and there is a progreſſion in it worth obſerving. The firſt form 
that matter aſſumes is extenſion, by which its parts become contiguous, - 


that 


4 Teurer 69) Xa; TW TH THY var riet TE or, ar TK) babrev, % & Poe tαẽiZ xe 


$662 οατ. Tx20 V1, ware £XT05 νπνο FED vxiva:: THY hands Platonis Timaeus, Pag - 
1060. edit. Ficini. 


1 Metaph. lib. 5. cap. 3. | 
+ Ibid. lib. 14. cap. 4. See alſo Mr Harris's Philoſ. n page 92. 
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© | 
that is, joining to one another, and having one common boundary. 
Extenſion, as I have ſaid, is threefold, length, breadth, and depth, 
which are called the rer dimenſio ons of 8 and which I have _— 


explained. 


| This is the firſt ſtep of nature's progreſs in the formation of things; 
for matter, extended into theſe three dimenſions, becomes what we 
call body. 


Again, if body were infinite, there would be no figure ; for figure 
is body bounded and limited : Figure, therefore, is the ſecond ſtep of 
this of nature *, | 


But matter, thus extended and bounded, though it be body, is not 
phyſical body; in order to make it that, the addition of certain quali- 
ties is neceſſary, and then it becomes one or other of the four elements, 
commonly ſo called, earth, air, fire, water; which are ſo called, be- 
_ cauſe they are the only elements that, as far as we know, have any 
exiſtence by themſelves : For we have hitherto diſcovered nothing that 
is not either earth, air, fire, or water, or reſolveable into theſe. 


It is, as we have ſaid, by the addition of certain qualities, that at- 


Yer extended and figured becomes the four elements. But, what are 


theſe qualities! They are, according to the doctrine of antient philoſo- 
phy, oppoſites, ſuch as heat and cold, moiſt and dry, denſe and rare, 
heavy and light. Theſe, in that fragment of antient Pythagorean 
philoſophy which I have ſo often mentioned, viz. Ocellus Lucanus, 


are reckoned among the principles of nature; the four firſt of which, 
according to Ocellus, conſtitute the firſt phyſical bodies, and the four 


laſt, ſecondary PH cal W 30 which, according to him, are rough or 
Seen 


* See what Mr Harris ſays further upon * different forms which matter aſſumes: 
cap. 5. Philoſophical Arrangements. 
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Smooth, hard or ſoft, thick or thin, blunt or ſharp; i 0 that, eee 
to this philoſophy, there are ſixteen qualities of body in all *. But, 
as theſe qualities are all included under form, I think it is not dowels 
fary to make them ſeparate and diſtinct principles of nature. And, | 
accordingly, Ocellus, when he mentions them, does not ſpeak of form 
at all; but ſays, that hey and matter conſtitute the firſt phyſical bo- 
dies, which we call elements : At the ſame time, I think it proper to 
obſerve, that theſe qualities do chieily, if not altogether, make the 
form of natural bodies. 


| Theſe contraries, of which the nature of things, 


rerum concordia diſcors,” 


is undoubtedly compoſed, ſhow the evident neceſſity of ſome firff mat- 
ter; for, as theſe contraries ſuceeed and give place to one another, and, 
as it is impoſſible, according to Ocellus's obſervation , that contraries 
can change into one another, there muſt of neceſſity be ſome com- 
mon ſubject in which the contrariee exiſt ſueceſſively, and which, n= | 


that ſucceſſion, ſuffers a * A: 
But, N | 
* Gales's opuſcula mythologica P- BY et ex | 
+ Ibidp. 519. 

+ That the univerſe is made up. of contraries, and this 5 its Lats: to ſpeak i in the 
language of muſicians, moſt wonderfully varied by diſcords, is a fact that may be 
eaſily proved by induftian. Ocellus Lucanus, we ſee, has endeavoured to reduce to 
numbers theſe diſcords, making in all ſixteen of them. And Ariſtotle, in the 5th 
chap. of his firſt book of Metaphyfics, mentions fome other Pythagorean philoſophers 
who numbered ten combinations of oppoſites, ſuch as finite and infinite, even and 
6dd, one and multitude, right and left, male and female, &c. And though we cannot 
intirely truſt what Ariſtotle has ſaid of the opinions of the Pythagoreans, we are ſure, 
at leaſt, from the Philebus of Plato, that they made the finite and the infinite two of 
the principles of nature; and indeed it is evident, that all the qualities of ſubſtances, 
fuch as hot and cold, moift and dry, are, by their nature, infinite ; and, if the finite 
were not applied to them, that is, if they were not ſo tempered and meaſured that 
they might conſiſt together, no ſubſtance could fubliſt. And it is in this ſenſe, as I 
imagine, that the Pythagoreans made number the . of all things; 
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But, further, matter thus extended and bounded, and, by the ac- 
ceſſion of certain qualities, become one or other of the firſt elemen- 
tary bodies, is not yet a phyſical body, according to Ariſtotle's notion, 
without the addition of another thing, viz. a principle of motion, 
which, according to this philoſopher, is eſſential to all phy/ical bodies. 
And this, no doubt, is agreeable to the phaenomena of nature ; for 
we ſee no bedy in this univerſe that does not of itſelf move one way 


or another, without any external impulſe. And this leads me to the 
third great principle of things, the firſt in dignity and in the order of 
nature, being the efficient cauſe of every thing that exiſts in the uni- 


verſe, and the author of all beauty, order, and regularity : 


Nee ſine te quidquam dias in luminis oras 
Exoritur, neque fit laetum aut amabile quidquam *. 


For mind i is the real celefttal Venus, the true Goddeſs of the — 


* Lucrctius in proœmio. 
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CH Af. im 


The definition of Mi ad further explained. —Proved, that nothing can 


move fel} —That Mind does not move ho hat 1s meant by __ J 


ganization and Organs. 


IND I have defined to be that which moves, body-that which 
ic moved. And, if the diſtinction betwixt what moves and is 
moved be real, the diſtinction betwixt mind and body muſt alſo be 


That there is a diſtinction, in idea at leaſt, betwixt what moves 
and is moved, cannot, I think, be denied. But it may be ſaid, that 
the diſtiuction is only ideal, and that, like many other of our notions, 
it does not apply to the nature of things, at leaſt, not univerſally; 
for that even the philoſophers who aſſert the exiſtence of mind as di- 
ſtin& from body, and particularly Plato, define ind to be that which 
moves itſelf, and, conſequently, both moves and it moved. Now, if 
mind moves ſelf, why may not body do the ſame? and, if it does, 
then there is an end of the difunQion I have made betwixt mind and 
Body. : 


'This argument is the foundation of the whole ſyſtem of material- 
iſm. For, it matter has not in itſeli the aclive power of moving, as 
it has undoubtedly the paſ/rve capacity ot being moved, it is im poſſi- 
ble that thoſe material philutuphers, who maintain that there is no- 
| thing 
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thing in the univerſe but body, can ever account either for the begin- 
ning or continuation of motion. It is, therefore, an argument that de- 


ferves to be very maturely conſidered, ſince, according to my appre= 
henſion, without this diſtinction. betwixt what moves and 1s moved, 


the ſyſtem of Theiſm cannot be eſtabliſhed upon ſolid philoſophical 
P N 


What it is that moves body, whether it be a principle, coat or 
external, whether it be other body, or what I call mind, in contradi- 


ſtinction to body, 1 am not now to inquire. All I propoſe at preſent 


is to ſhow, that the moving principle, whatever it be, is diſtin from 
that which ig moved; and this I propoſe to prove; fir, By an argu- 
ment a priori, that is, from the nature of the thing; and, 2dly, By 
induction from particular inſtances, which the phacnomena of nature, 


as wel as the works of art, afford us. 


The firſt kind of 11 ariſes from the nature of moving and being 
moved. That there is a relation betwixt theſe two, nobody can de- 


ny; and the relation is no other than that of ac fion and paſſion ;, for, 
to move is to act; to be moved is to ſuffer, or to be halte 


Thus much is evident to common ſenſe; but chere was a philoſo- 
phy among the antients, firſt diſcovered in the ſchool of Pythagoras, 
and afterwards adopted by Ariſtotle, which more fully explains the 


nature of this thing we call relation. This philoſophy, very little nnown 
at preſent, but of which I ſhall treat more at large in the ſequel, is a. 


great branch of the ſcience of untver/als ; the ſubject of it being the moſt 
general ideas, coinprehending under them all other ideas, and, by con- 
ſequence, containing the principles of all things i in the univerſe. Theſe. 


univerſals it ranks and diſtributes into certain claſſes, ten in number, 


called, in the language of the Greek philoſophy, categories, but com- 
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barous tranſlation, made by the ſchoolmen, of the Greek word 
into Latin, One of theſe is relation, the nature of which is, that 
the relatives, or things related, neceſſarily refer to one another, ſo that 
the relation betwixt them cannot be conceived, unleſs both exiſt, Re- 
latives are, therefore, a claſs of beings which have no ſeparate or inde- 
pendent exiſtence each by itſelf, but which NE depend upon one 
another for their exiſtence *, | | 


V 


From this account of relation, it is evident, that it muſt neceſſarily 
be betwixt two things at leaſt ; for, if we could conceive the ſame 
individual thing related to itſelf, then the things of this category 
would be no longer dependent upon other things for their exiſtence, 
but would have each a ſeparate and independent exiſtence. And, fur- 
ther, it is neceſſary that the two things related ſhould exiſt together; 
for, if we could conceive one of them exiſting ſeparately, it would have 
an independent exiſtence, and be no longer a relative thing f. 


AO 


* Therefore, ſays Ariſtotle, in the beginning of his chapter upon this category, 
(cap 7. of the book of categories), things related are always exprefſed with reference 
to one another; II ges . I's ra T0avTt Aiy0Tati, 004 aura aig cr, irg . AbyiTaut, » * 
0TWrFeu GAAWE Fro; regen. And again, a little after, he = Teog T6 ou) $oT, 07% avTE arig 
ter, ETegwy eras ANU . H oTwrou 4 Tees wg 040, 0805 petyr ACYET&L eos T5007, 
ges Ti Yee eu AtyeTaA: TO ogg. x. To 3 +55 7274 ole AtyET&1) K. rab & ra reicvbre 
Grate; * es T6 AN.. f 

+ This is the reaſon given by Ammonius, in his commentary upon this chapter of 
the book of categories, fol. 94. for the plural name given to this category, both by 
Archytas and Ariſtotle, viz. re gs ; for, ſays he, it is a relation or habitude : 
Now, ſays he, a relation cannot be conceived but i in two things at leaft. Ta ge; v. 
* Tis £074, "= xicis re jj re doe! Hua. berg etre, Tice TovrE 6 - 
EN. | | : 
1 — Ts 1 ee 14 9 Th See , x. 61 pet TOY FAGTTON ww 1771 beg e 3 
She T6 e . iu. o, &c. After this, he proceeds to ſtate an objection to this rule 
in the inſtances of «w:otaror and exiornun, what ig to be underſtood, and what unders 
ftands ; and auebu re and «br, what is ſenſi ble, or perceived by the ſenſes, and the 

1 b | ſenſes, 
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To illuſtrate this by ſome examples: In the relation of double and 
half, it is evident, that there muſt be two diſtinct things; for the ſame 
thing cannot be the double of itſelf and the Half of itſelf: And, fur- 

ther, it is evident, that they muſt exiſt together, or not at all; for, if 
there be a double, there muſt be a half ; and, if there be a ha If, there 

muſt be a double. Again, in the relation of father and /on, every 

one muſt conceive the perſons to be diſtinct, and to exiſt together; 

for, if there be not a father, there cannot be a /n; and, if there be 

not a /on, there cannot be a father. In like manner, in the relation of 
underſlanding, and the being underſtood ; what underſtands muſt neceſ- 

farily be diſtinct from what is under ſtood; and the one cannot be con- 

ceived to exiſt without the other. Alſo, if there be that which de- 

fires, there muſt be a different thing which is defired; and the two 

- muſt neceſſarily exiſt together. Likewiſe, if there be an agent, that 

is, a thing that ads, there . muſt neceſſarily be a different thing, that 

is patient, or acted upon; nor can we conceive the one to exiſt with- 

out the other: And, for the ſame reaſon, if there be that which moves, 
there muſt be a different thing that is moved; and, wherever the one 

is, the other muſt neceſſarily be. 


And 


ſenſes, or that which perceives. All which, he ſays, may exiſt ſeparately and inde- 
pendently one of another. But Ammonius, his commentator, has anſwered this ob- 
: jection moſt ſatisfactorily, page 110, by making the obvious diſtinction betwixt the 
things related, and the relation betwixt them; for the things related may ſubſiſt ſepa- 
rately, and altogether independent of one 1 OI but the relation betwixt them 
cannot exiſt, unleſs the things related exiſt both at the ſame time. Thus, for example, 
the mind or the underſtanding has undoubtedly a ſeparate exiſtence from the object of 


the underſtanding, or the thing underſtood. But the relation betwixt them cannot exiſt, 


unleſs they both exiſt at the ſame time. The ſame is true of what is perceived by 
ſenſe, and the ſenſe itſelf And, in like manner, what moves, conſidered by itſelf, 
| has a ſeparate exiſtence, diſtinct from what is moved. The buman mind, for exam- 
ple, is, by its nature, and conſidered in itſelf, diſtinct from the body v lich it moves z 
but the relation hetwixt the two, by which the one meves, and the other is moved, 
cannot exiſt but in conjunction with them both. 
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And thus, I think, I have proved that, where any thing ig moved, 
there muſt be neceſſarily ſomething that moves it, and which muſt be 
different from what is moved. Nothing, therefore, can move itſelf; 
ſo that, when we ſee a thing moved, we muſt neceſſarily conclude that 
there is ſomething which produces the motion, either internal or exter- 
nal with reſpect to the thing moved, and different from that thing. 
And, when we ſay, that a thing moves itſelh, an animal, for example, 
we can mean nothing elſe, if we underſtand what we ſay, than that 
there is an internal principle in the body of that animal, which moves 
_ 1 | | 5 ay 


Tt is to be obſerved, that this argument, from the nature of relation, 
does only apply to body, and to local motion, but not to the higher ſort 
of mind, which I call intellect: For that mind is fo diſtinguiſhed from 
every thing elſe in nature, by the faculty of reflection, of which I ſhall 
fay a great deal in the ſequel, that it is an exception from the ge- 
neral rule that I have laid down concerning this category of rela- 
tion ; for, by means of that faculty, it becomes its own object, and re- 
ciprocates upon itſelf. Intellect, therefore, contemplates itſelf, under- 
ſtands itſelf, deſires itſelf: And the Supreme Intellect we conceive to 
have no other object but itſelf ; and therefore it is ſaid to be all in 

all, 2 5 


There are, I know, who will not be convinced by arguments of this 
kind; and indeed they are not to be underſtood, except by ſuch who _ 
have been a little accuſtomed to abſtract reaſoning, which I am afraid 
is not the caſe of many now a-days who call themſelves philoſophers: 
For they are ſo. much converſant with individual things, and obſerve 
and experiment ſo much upon objects of ſenſe, that they have hardly 
any conception of univerſals And, if they have learned no more of 
the philoſophy of mind than what is taught by Mr Locke, they will 
not believe that univer/als have any exiſtence. But, as nothing can be 
| proved, except by arguments, either a e., or a poſtertort ; if 
they 
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they be not convinced byihe proof I have given a priori, they ought 
the more to attend to that which I am now to offer to them a poſteri- 
ori, that is, by induction from particular examples; ; which I hope will 
make the diſtinction betwixt what moves and i, mowed, obvious to the 


| moſt unphiloſophical of my readers, 


Whether this diſtinction obtains in bodies inanimate that are moved, 
or whether it takes place even in other animal bodies, may not be fo 
obvious to ſome of thoſe readers ; but, that it takes place in their own 
| bodies, they muſt know, from the moſt certain of ail knowledge, con- 
ſciouſneſs ; for, when they raiſe up their arm, they know certainly that 
it is not the arm that moves itſelf. If, indeed, they have any know- 
| ledge of anatomy, they will know that this motzon is performed by 
the machinery of muſcles, ſinews, and bones: But they muſt know, 


with equal certainty, that theſe do not move themſelves, but that they 
are moved by an act of their will: So that here the diſtinction muſt 


be acknowledged, betwixt the moving power and the body moved: 
And thus, in one work of nature, at leaſt, we are perfectly ſure that the 
body which 7s moved does not move i If 


As to the works of art, every man, though he be not a mechanic, 


but has only common ſenſe and obſervation, muſt make a diſtinction 


betwixt the moving power of any Os and the weight that ir 
moved BY it. 


Now, this diſtinction being thus eſtabliſhed, from theſe particular 
inſtances, both of nature and of art, it muſt be extended from analogy 
to every body that is in motion, unleſs ſome good reaſon can be given 
to the contrary. That this analogy. will go to the bodies of other ani- 


mals, as well as man, will hardly, I think, be denied; but it cannot 


: ſtop there, but muſt go on to every other hody that is in motzon, whe- 
ther vegetable, or what is commonly called inanimate; and we muſt 
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ſay likewiſe of them, that what moves then} be it internal or external, 
mind or matter, is ſomething different from them. 


As to what is faid of mind moving itſelf, 1 have already ſhown 
in what ſenſe mind can be ſaid to be moved *. And it is evi- 
dent that it cannot be ſaid to be moved in the ſenſe in which body is 
moved : For local motion, as J have ſhown, is eſſential to all the no- 
tions of body. Now, if mind be immaterial, indiviſible, and without 
parts, as I hope in the ſequel to demonſtrate it to be, it is incapable of 
local motion; and, if it cannot be moved, it is evident that it cannot 
move itſelf ; for, to be moved, and to move, as I have ſaid, are rela- 
tives, which muſt exiſt together, or not at * 


As to Plato”: s definition of mind, it is, as ſhall "TY ſhown in the next | 
; chapter, inaccurate in the expreſſion. And indeed, although, according 
to that general and moſt comprehenſive definition of motion given by 
Ariſtotle, inferior minds may, as I have obſerved, be ſaid, in a certain 
ſenſe, to be moved, when they change from a ſtate of reſt to a Rate 
of action, or from one energy to another r, it were to be wiſhed that 
the term which, in all ſenſes, is applicable to body, and which, even 
by philoſophers, is commonly applied only to body, ſhould never be. 
applied to mind; but that we ſhould call thoſe changes to which it is 
liable, its actions and energies, not its motions; and thould lay, that it 
is, by its nature and eſſence, active, and that it ers only by its 
connection with the body. 


And here we have again that diſtinction made by ſome antient phi- 
loſophers, quoted above 4, betwixt nnd and body, viz. that the one ads, 
and the other is acted upon; a diſtinction which runs through all na- 
ture, and is the fundamental principle, in my apprehenſion, of the ſy- 
ſtem of the univerſe. It is true, indeed, that body ſeems to act, as 
well as tp ſuffer ; but then it acts only as the mnſirument of mind, and 
cannot, in ſtrict propriety, be ſaid to ac any more than the lever that 

moves 

See page 21. 8 + Ibidem. 1 Page 31. 32. 
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moves the ſtone, or the tool uſed by the artiſt *, For, in common 
language, we ſay that it is the man who moves the ſtone by means of 
the lever, * the art mT who wan _ the A of 5550 art _ his 
00008; 28310 | 


Of what nature this moving power is, what ſort of ſubſtance it is, 
or what properties belong to it, I determine nothing at preſent ; but 1 
think I have ſaid enough to eſtabliſh the diſtinction that I have made 
betwixt body and mind; and, to ſhow that, as body certainly is moved, 
and yet cannot. move itſelf, there muſt be in nature ſome other moving 
principle, which is what T call mind. And 1 will only further add, 
that, where, in the works of nature, the moving principle is internal, 
and appears to act not immediately, but by the intervention of a cer- 


tain mechaniſm, the conſtruction, arrangement, and diſpoſition of the 


feveral parts of the body neceſſary for that purpoſe, is called organzza- 
tion; and thoſe parts, by means of which the motion is performed, are 
called 8 | 


8 


Such bodies as are morons * an . „ — any ex- 
bernat im pulſe, are commonly ſaid, but not with philofophical pro- 
priety, to move themſelves. But nothing, as I have ſhown, can move 


 Ufelf: And the principle of motion in them, though internal, is as 
| Aloud am the body ale as if it were ee, ou This nn 


* To this purpoſe Proetasyj in the ſecond book of his diag the Timaeus, 
Har N 70. F640vy RKTApRAaTEY #016, av yopg Tupmea , dora gte arwpaTOYS; weir, Of Every thing that 
acts is incorporeal; for, though it be body which acts, it is by incorporeal powers that 
« it as.” When, therefore, we ſee one body moving another, though it be body 
which immediately produces the motion, it is not of itſelf that it does fo, but by in- 
corporeal power, that is, by mind, which —_ it the motive power that it communi- 
cates to other bodies. 

+ ariſtotle, in his Phyſics, 8 in the 8th book, cap. 4 werbe much of 
the ra dνννν αẽe¼e ; but it is plain, from what he ſays there, and elſewhere, that 


he only means, by that expreſſion, thoſe things which have the principle of motion 
internal: And that he believed that, in every thing, what moves is different from what 
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principle, or mind, as I call it, is in all bodies; and the only diſtinction 
I make is, that, in ſome bodies, ſuch as the animal and vegetable, it o- 
perates by organs, in others, it operates immediately, and without the 
intervention of any organs, at leaſt, ſuch as we can diſcover *, 


A like impropriety of ſpeech we uſe, when we ſay, that mind moves 
itſell, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes that it is moved; whereas, in the ſenſe 
of bodily motion, of which only I muſt be underſtood to ſpeak, it is im- 
poſſible,” as I already obſerved, that it can be. moved f. We ought, 
therefore, to ſay, if we would ſpeak properly and philoſophically, that 
mind afts, and is, by itſelf, excited to action. And, inſtead of ſaying, 
that it is moved, we ſhould ſay that it /zffers, though even that be not 
from its. own nature, but from its conjunction with body f. 


＋. 14 
*TS171 N 


CHAP. 


is moved, is evident; for he concludes the chapter in theſe words, nf «ga rec ,., Vine 
res . And, in the beginning ef the next chaper, he makes the ſame diſtinction 
| that 1 do betwixt the moving principle operating immediately by itſelf, or by the in- 
tervention of another thing, » yag «v N ar v. auen, AA d. riger 5 £156 To ae, n N. 
are. 1 b 7 ; 
See the preceding note 
T Ariſtotle, in his firſt book, De Adis; nee 2 te (chap. 5 * to prove 
that the mind cannot be moved, and conſequently that it cannot be ſaid to move itſelf, 
- which be concludes with theſe words 47. t ovy ou, 6409 74 xirerobeur T1Y Vuxnr Pariger ts 
— pin r, Iyer sg ou bo favrns. | 
1 See this proved by Ariſtotle, in the chapter above quoted, 


oft +: 
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CHAN A 


Ariflotle's Definition of Mind—Shown not be ſufficiently comprebenſtve 
in two reſpect.— Alſ.o not ſufficiently particular—Plato's Definition 
of Mind—This alſo imperfect in two reſpect.— Ihe Definition above 
 grven the true Defmition—agreeable to the Opinion of Plato and A- 


| riftatle, and of the * lofophers before them. 


HE ds definition that Ariſtotle has given of mind, in general, is, 

that it is the entelecheia, or perfection, of a phyſical organized 
body *; and, from what he ſays, in another paſſage of the ſame book, 
by perfection, he means the form, or «3, which is no doubt what gives 
perfection to every thing. As, therefore, every thing exiſting is ei- 
ther matter or form, or what is compounded of theſe two, that is, the 
natural ſubſtance, mind (for ſo I tranſlate the word 4»za, is one of 
theſe three, viz. the form. And this definition, no doubt, as far as it 
goes, is a true definition; for it is evident that ind is the perfection, 
and that which gives the form, and conſtitutes the eſſence of every 
thing in which it is inherent. And it is true what Ariſtotle ſays after- 
wards F, that mind is ſo much the principle of the body in which it 
exiſts, that it is a cauſe of that body, in three different reſpects. Firſt, 
it is, as we have ſaid, the formal cauſe, making the thing what it is, 
whether animal or vegetable. Secondly,. it is the final cauſe, being that 
for the ſake of which the body is formed and organized, and without 
' which it would be of no uſe. And, /aftly, it is the efficient cauſe; for 


+ & 


it is the motive of and of the body, by which all its euergies and ope- 
; K2 8 rations 


* De Anima, lib. 2. cap. i. n e rege cvitzre; Quote, oe. By gr. 
b ru x E he means, according to the explication I have given of theſe words above, 
the perfection of power, or habit, not of actuality or energy. See above; page = 


I Ibidem, cap. 4. pag- 634. Editio Val. 
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rations of every kind are produced: So that it is, in every reſpect, a 
cauſe and principle, excepting ouly the meaneſt and loweſt cauſe; viz. 
the material. 


1 have, however, ſeveral objections to this definition. In the 
firft place, I think it is not comprehenſive enough, as it leaves out the 
higheſt and moſt excellent | kind of mind, that which is abſtracted from 
all matter, not in idea only, but in reality, and, by conſequence, the 
Supreme Mind. For this is not only implied, and indeed expreſſed, in 
he definition, but Ariſtotle has told us, that he ſo meant it, and com- 
mends the * opinion of thoſe philoſophers who thought that mind was. 
* neither body, nor without one; for, ſays he, it is not body, but ſome- 
thing belonging to body; and therefore it exiſts in body, and in ſuch 
*or ſuch a body, not in any body, as ſome of the antients thought *.“ 
By this we ate not to underſtand that Ariſtotle believed that no mind 
exiſted feparately from matter; for he has aſſerted the contrary in moſt! 
expreſs terms, and has made Theology, or the doctrine of mind. 
ſeparate from matter, the concluſion both of his phyſics and me 
taphyſics —0r, that even the intellectual part of our mind did not 
exiſt ſeparately from Body: Though Lobſerve, that one of his inter- 
preters, Alexander Aphrodiſienſis, was of that opinion; againſt whom 
Johannes Philoponus diſputes, and ſhows the contrary from many 
paſſages. which he has collected ; but one, 1 think, is ſufficient, 
which is to be found i in the 3d book, chap. 4. De Anima, where he 
ſays expreſsly, That the animal, or ſenſitive part, cannot be without 
© body; but the intellect is, by its nature, ſeparated from body 4.“ Ari- 
ſtotle, therefore, is as far from being a materialiſt as any philoſopher; 
but we are to conſider that this book, De Anima, is a part of Ariſtotle's | 
Natural Philoſophy; and a 7 to his books of General FRYE $. In 
| them, 
'® De Anima, lib. 2. cap. 2. in fine. 

+ See his introduction to his Commentary upon the books De Anima, and what he 
has ſaid in his Commentary upon the $th chapter of the firſt book. 
+ reh arg ale X07 0% AYEv c,e⁵, 6 dt You; xepieres. | 
In the introduction to theſe books De Anima, he ſays, Taxes Texas ges aN, 
Axacar h eie huTH5 (vans) pryare cubase. panore Ti Tees Ty Pvour, ITY vag de : 
exo rer Nn. ä | 
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them, he treats of mind as a part of nature, and not as of a thing be · 
yond or above nature. Now, in all natural ſubſtances, ind is ever 
joined with body ; ſo that it did not belong to his ſubje& to inquire 
concerning n ſeparate from body, which is the proper ſubject of 
metaphyſics; and accordingly he has treated of it in his books of Me- 
taphyſics *. But, even in theſe very books De Anima, he has been at 
pains, as I have obſerved, to let the reader know his ſentiments con- 
ecrning the * exiſtence of the intellectual mind. 


But, ſecondly, even as to mind — with hed his definition is not: 
comprehenſive enough; nor has he taken in all the natural ſubſtances 
upon which ind acts; for his definition, as he has explained it at great 


length, takes in only vegetable and animal ſubſtances :: And yet all other 


natural bodies have a principle of motion in them; and accordingly, by 
that principle, as eſſential to them, he himſelf has defined a phyfical body. 
Now, this principle in bodies, by which, as he ſays, ſome aſcend, ſome: 
deſcend, and ſome are moved in a circle r, it is plain, from many 


paſſages in his works, he conſidered as diſtinct from body, as much as 


the principle that moves an animal or vegetable; and, in one paſſage, 


he has compared it to that principle in animals or vegetables, and ſays 


it is, as it were, a e. in body T. He has not, however, thought pro- 


per 


* Pbiloponus has made an apology for him ſomewhat different, in his commentary 


upon the words above quoted, from the end of the ſecond _— of the ſecond book 


De Anima. 
+ Aviſt. de Coelo, lib. 1. cap. 2 gSee above, p. 9. 


+ Lib. 8. De Phyſic. es cap. 1. where, ſpeaking of the eternity of motion, 


; he ſays, rer abaratoy toi aFavoTeY TT AL Toi; oel 9105 Cn Tis o, Tois Pets curte rect 


war And, in the beginning of the 4th book, de Coelo, he ſpeaks of bodies that 


are light or heavy, having i in them C. err xmnaciug, where that principle of motion in 
phyſical bodies which, in the other paſſage, he had ſaid was a kind of life, he calls here an 


- animating /park-of motion; intimating, by theſe expreſſions, that the moving principle 


in theſe inanimate bodies, as they are called, is not ſo apparent as in the animate: . 
But that it is truly in all, and of the very eſſence of ' a phyſical body, he has ſaid in 


many places: And nature herſelf, according to him, is nothing elſe but this principle 


a motion in bodies, *gx4 7x9 xonrins ; and this he makes to be the difference betwixt. 
: tha 
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per to apply it to the Greek word yo, though it appears that Thales, 
the founder of the Ionian ſchool, was not ſo ſcrupulous, but aſcribed 
the motion of the attraction of the iron by the loadſtone to mind or 


Jon. And, in the ſame way, he, no doubt, accounted for all the other 
: Phacnomena of nature of the ſame kind. 


Laftly, When he tells us that the mind is the form of an organized 
body, he tells us what is true, but he does not tell us enough; for he 
does not tell us in what this form conſiſts : And it is, as if one ſhould 
fay, that the definition of any one thing was its form, without letting 
us know what the form is. Now, I have expreſſed, in my definition, 
what that form'is, and have ſaid, that it is a motive power; a defini- 
tion, which, I think, moſt perfectly diſtinguiſhes mind from body, and 
comprehends every kind of mind from the higheſt to the loweſt, And 
ſo much for Ariſtotle's definition of mind. 


Plato's definition is, * That pad is what is — thereby di- 
ſtinguiſhing it from body, which is either moved by mind, or by another 
Body ; for both Plato and Ariſtotle, and all philoſophers, both antient 

and modern, who are not atheiſts, agree in this, that body cannot move 
elf. Againſt this definition of Plato, Ariſtotle has argued at great 
length, in his firſt book De Anima, cap. 3. whese he maintains, not 
only that the mind is not felf-moved, but that it is not moved at all. 
And he adds, that it is impoſſible, by its nature, that it can be moved. 
And, upon the ſuppoſition, that Plato meant bodily motion, in which 
| ſenſe Ariſtotle e him, it is evident that mind, not being a 

| | mate- - 
'the warks of nature and thoſe of art, that the former have the principles of motion in 
themſelves, and the latter are moved from without; lib. 2. phy:. cap. 1. And not only does 
this principle move, but it moves with deſign, and for a certain purpote, in the ſame 
manner as art moves the materials upon which it en. It is, ſays he, as if the art 
_ of ſhip-building was in the wood. This, he adds, is moſt -manifeſt in the inſtance of 
a phyſician curing himſelf; for that is likeſt of all to nature. Lib. . Phyſ. cap 8 in 


Ane. V ® Ariſtotle, lib. 1. De Anima, cap 2. 
+ «.T6xmwzTor, the . of which, according to the ſtrict propriety of the 8 


48, capable of being waved by it elf. 
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material ſubſtance, cannot be moved, except by accident ; as, when a 
man in a ſhip is moved, not by his moving, but by the /hip's moving : 
Or, to give an example ſtill more appoſite, as, when rowers in a boat 
are moved themſelves by the moving of the boat; for the mind moves 
the body as the rowers do the boat, and, by conſequence, is moved t/elf. 


- But Philoponus, in his Commentary upon this chapter, ſhows, I think, 


very plainly, that the difference betwixt the two philoſophers is, in 
this inſtance, as in many others, only in appearance; and that Ari- 
ſtotle here has either miſunderſtood Plato, or affected to mifunder- 
| ſtand him, which he ſays is often the caſe, that. he might have the 
pleaſure of refuting him“: For Plato does not mean here motion, ſuch 
as that of body, but motion that is applicable to mind: For, according 
to Ariſtotle's own definition of motion, he ſhows that mind is moved, 


when it is changed from one Habit to another; and, it may be added, 
when it paſles from a ſtate of reſt to activity, or from one energy to 


another f. 


But, even in this ſenſe, I think his. definition is not good; for, in 


the firſt place, it comprehends only inferior minds, not the Supreme 


Mind, in whom there us no change, nor ſhadow of change. Secondly, 
| Whatever may be the caſe of mind ſeparated: from body, it may be 


doubted whether the movements or e that * to mind, while 


uni- | 


* Philoponus, in the paſſage above quoted, is very angry with Ariſtotle for miſtaking the 


ſymbols of the Pythagoreans, uſed by Plato inthe Timaeus, by which he makes the mind 
to conſiſt of right lines and circles, for literal truths. The Pythagoreans, he ſays, not wil- 
ling to publiſh their doctrines to all the world, at the ſame time, not pleaſed with the 


allegories of the poets, which not only.cover the truth, but are apt to lead young minds. 
into great and miſchievous errors, choſe other kinds of allegories, which they called 


ſymbols, and by which they concealed: their philoſophy from: the vulgar, and, at the 


ſame time, did no harm to the ignorant. And, upon this occafion, Philoponus has 
given us a very ingenious e of thoſe ſymbols, uſed by. Plato to reed the 


nature of the mind. 


+ See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject, in the chapter on motion, | page 21.. 
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united to body; do not as often proceed from the body as from the 
mind. Some of them, we are ſure, do ſo ; and, indeed, mind and body 
are ſo united, that the one muſt neceſſarily affect the other; ſome- 
times the affection proceeding from the mind, and producing ſympa- 
:thetic movements in the Body, as in the caſe of fear or anger, or ſuch 
like paſſions; and ſometimes proceeding from the body, and produ- 
cing. mpathetic emotions in the mind, as in the caſe of pain. 


It. is b Werefbre; that Plats's nition 18 imperfect, and 
will not apply to what I call mind; firfl, in reſpect that it does 
not comprehend the Supreme Mind, which may be called the Mind of 

Minds ; and, ſecondly, becauſe it does not apply to all the movements 
and changes of inferior minds, many of which do not proceed from 
the mind itſelf, but from the body with which it is united. It would 
therefore have been better, as I obſerved in the preceeding chapter, if 
Plato had not applied motion at all to the mind, which he certainly 
did not believe to be corporeal ; and, inſtead of ſaying that it was /elf- 
moved, had ſaid it was / ra und 1 have no doubt but that was 


ay meaning. 


From this examination of the gefinitions given of mind = Plato and 
Ariſtotle, it appears, I think, ſtill more evident, that the definition l 
have given is the true one, being liable to none of thoſe objections, to 

which the definitions, both of the maſter and ſcholar, are liable. And 
it appears. from the account which Ariſtotle has given us of the opi- 
nions of the philoſophers before his time concerning it “, that they all 
agreed i in making the power of moving one, at leaſt, of the principal 
attributes of mind: And the lateſt of them, Anaxagoras, did, as he 
informs us, define mind by that-power only. But, ſays he, they 1 ima- 
gined that it not only moved, but was moved; becaute they ſaid, that 


every ching here below, that moved other things,” was allo .moved 
| | _ tel. 


4 # Tab. 1. (De Anima ) * 1. 
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itſelf. And in this, according to him, conſiſted their error; not in 
making the power of moving the characteriſtic of mind; for, it is evi- 
dent, that he believed ind to be the Author of all the motion in the 
univerſe; but it was mind immaterial, and, by conſequence, immove- 
able. As to Plato, he has made, in the paſſage above quoted *, the very 
diſtinction that I have made, betwixt body and mind, and has expreſsly 
ſaid, that mind is what moves 2t/elf, and every thing elle; and body is 


what is moved. And Proclus, the beſt interpreter of Plato, and who, in 


later times, was alone dignified with the name of his ſucceſſor, in his 
Commentary upon the Timaeus, book 2. page 90. has ſaid, that body 


is, by its nature, rigen, that is, incapable of moving itſelf ; and 


further, that it is unable to adhere or keep together. It is there- 
fore kept together, as-well-as moved, by ſomething elſe. And this 
ſomething, which moves body, and keeps it together, mult be an active 
principle: But, whatever is aclive, is not body, It is, therefore, 
arehsrer, Or immaterial, that is, mind. 7295 


Thus, it appears, that all the antient philoſophers, however much 
they may have differed concerning mind, in other reſpects, agreed in 


this, that it was the principle of motion: And indeed, I think it is 


impoſſible to find any thing elſe, that the three kinds of mind, which 
they comprehended under the term J., had in common: For the 


vegetable life has certainly nothing elſe in common with the animal 
and /enſitive ; nor either of theſe two with the intellectual. And, as 


to the fourth kind of fe, or *quaſe-life, as Ariſtotle calls it, that is 
to be found in all bodies; it is nothing elſe but this motive power, 
in different. directions, — to the different natures of the bo- 
dies. | | 


®-See Page 9. 
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. 


Sther Minds be/fdes the Reon) or Intellectual. —7he Brute Mind. 
The Vegetable -I hat which moves unorganized Bodies As great 
Varieties of Minds as of Bodies Ihe Scale of Nature not otherwiſe 
compleat—Mind not degraded by animating unorganized Bodies I He 
wonderful Operation of theſe Bodies in Nature—The Animal and 
Intellectual Life the Subject of the preſent Inquiry. —Of the Animal 
Life—Senſe, Appetite, Pain, and Pleaſure, neceſſary for the Preſer- 
vation and Continu. tion of the Animal Life Ihe Phantaſia alſo ne- 
ceſſary for the Animal Oeconomy Ihe Mind, excited by the Aſſiſtance 
of the Phantaſia, and the conſequent Appetites, moves the body, not 
directly, but by the intervention of certam Machinery All Animals 
muſt have Senſes, one or more, and alſo the Phantaſi 1a—Diference be- 
twixt, Ariftotle and his Commentators on this laſt Point —Six di Fer- 
ences betavixt Senſe and Imagination — Memory does not belong to the 
Animal Nature — d certain degree of Ratiocination, or Compariſon of 
n belongs to _ Brute Animals of the better Kind. 
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phers who ws not Atheiſts, It 18 mina that Moves, AP that 
| is moved; and, as all bodies are in motion, or have a tendency to be 
moved, it is evident that there muſt be mind every where in the uni- 
verſe. It is therefore an univerſal of the firit order, as univerſal as 
matter and form, and more univerſal than body; ſince there is mind with- 
out body, but no body, as far as we know, without mind. | 


I know the general opinion is, that ?hought and intelligence are eſ- 
ſential to mind, and that it is only what thinks and underitands that 
deſerves 
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deſerves the name of mind: Such, I know, is the common uſe of the 
word in Engliſh, though I have ſhown above, that, as the Greek phi- 


loſophers had more extenſive views of things than we, ſo their philo- 
ſophical language was more comprehenſive; and therefore they had a 


word (lex) which expreſſed, not only the human mind, but likewiſe 
the internal principle of the brute animal and the vegetable, perceiving, 
betwixt theſe, a relation and conformity, which, it appears, our modern 


philoſophers do not perceive, or, at leaſt, do not attend to. But, without 
diſputing about the uſe of words, let me aſk the philoſophers of this age, 


Whether there be not ſomething within the brute, as well as within the 


man, which moves the one as well as the other? All the philoſophers - 


of Britain, at leaſt, will admit that there is; and, if fo, I think it not 
improper to call by the fame name the internal principle, which 
produces the ſame effect in both, however different they may be in 
other reſpects; for it is by what they have in common, that we claſs 
things under the ſame genus, and call them by the ſame generic name, 

however different they may be in /pecies. Thus, we call by the ſame 
name of animal, creatures very different from one another, becauſe they 


have in common what belongs to the general idea of animal. Again, 
there are motions in the vegetable, which cannot be accounted for from 
any external impulſe, ſuch, particularly, as the motion of the juices - 
upwards. Theſe motions, therefore, inuſt likewiſe be produced by 
ſome internal principle, by which the vegetable is nouriſhed, grows, 
and propagates its Kind, as well as the animal. And this principle of 
movement, although the movement be not fo various as that of the a- 
nimal, I call by the ſame generic name of mind. Again, thoſe move- 
ments of the bodies called znanimate, by which ſome move one way, 


ſome another, ſome 1 in a ſtraight line, ſome in a circular ; as they have 


not hitherto been accounted for by any material impulſe from with- 
out, and, I firmly believe, never can, I muſt likewiſe aſcribe to ſome - 
internal principle, which, having that general characteriſtic of mind, of 


producing motion, 1 call by the ſame general name of mand. 


Weg * 


* See page 8. 
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If it be ſaid that, in this way, I make a great variety of minds, dif- 
fering mach from one another in their qualities and properties, and of 
degrees of excellence very different, my anſwer is, that I admit the 
truth of the obſervation ; but, I ſay, that my ſyſtem is, for that, the 

more agreeable to the general analogy of nature, of which the variety 
is infinite, and the fulnets and perfection as great as the variety; for 
it is well ſaid, by one of Ariſtotle's commentators of the Alexandrian 
ſchool, * That the univerſe is the complement of all forms or /pe- 
* cieſes *, containing in it all the poſſible ſpecieſes of things. Every 
thing, however, in it, is either body or mind. But, of bodies, what prodi- 
gious varieties do we ſee, and how different from one another in kind, 
in beauty, and in excellence? How much more perfect is the organi- 
zed body, than a lump of unorganized brute matter? Among orgamzed 
bodies themſelves, how much more delicate the ſtructure, and accurate the 
conformation of one than of another? And, among the unorganized, what 
a wide interval betwixt the ſubtile electric fire and the maſſy rock, the 
diamond and the clod ? and how many different kinds, and different 
degrees of excellence, lie betwixt theſe extremes? Now, nature would 
be imperfect, and, as it were, mutilated, if there was not, at leaſt, the 
fame variety in what is principal in nature, mmd, that there is in 
Body, which is ſo much inferior in dignity and excellence. 


And here it may be obſerved, how full and compleat, according to 
my ſyſtem, the ſeale of nature is in this matter of mind, and how. it ari- 
fes, by juſt degrees, one ſtep above another. Firſt, there is that mind 
which ſimply moves body in a certain determined direction. This is 
the loweſt kind of mind, of leaſt variety and excellence, and below 
what the antients called 9 or life; yet it is effential, according to 
Ariſtotle, to a phyſical body. Next to that is the mind which moves 
the vegetable with-much greater variety, producing, by its varivus mo- 
tions, the nutrition, growth, and propagation of the plant: This is 
what is known by the name of the MO life, Next to it is the 

animal 
** TAngwpe ir. THY cw d x00p45, Joannes Philoponus 8 introduſticn to his commenta- 


ry _ Ariſtotle's ** De Anima. 
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animal life, producing Rill greater variety 4 motion; for it has ſen- 
ſation ſuperadded to the vegetable life, by which the animal per- 
ceives, and has communication with objects external. And, laſt of all, 
comes intellect, which is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from the other three, 
by conſciouſneſs 3 for none of the other three knows what it does; 
whereas intellect recogniſes it{elf, as well as other natures “. 


It may be thought that I degrade mind very much, when I bring it ſo 
low as to make it move even unorganized bodies: But, in doing ſo, I 
think [ only fill up the ſcale of nature. That ſcale certainly would not be 
compleat, if there was no mind below the human, as well as above it. 
Now, there is below it that of the brute, having many, things in 
common with the human, as we ſhall afterwards ſee, particularly rati- 


ocination, in a certain degree: But, would the progreſs of nature 


downward be compleat, if there were no mind below that of the ani- 
mal? I think it certainly would not; and therefore there is the ve- 
getable life. But ſtill there is ſomething even below that ; for there is 
movement in zunorganmzed bodies, which cannot be accounted for from 
any mechanical cauſe. The progreſs, therefore, cannot end in the ve- 
getable, and muſt go further down to every —_ that 15 moved, but 
further it cannot go. 


Nor is the lowet ln of life uſeleſs, however contemptible it may 


appear, compared with higher ind; but, on the contrary, by it, un- 
der the direction of intellect, is carried on the whole buſineſs of the 
univerſe ; for it is by the various motions of bodies, to or from one 
another, commonly known by the name of attracl ion and repulfion—by 
their motion downwards, or tendency to a centre, called, in the lan- 
guage of modern philoſophy, gravitation, by their motion up- 
ward, or from the _ luch as the motion of flame,—and by 

their 


* "The three firſt of theſe 3 make what is called, in the language of antient | 


philoſophy, nature, in contradiſtinction to man. And the difference betwixt them and 

man is, that they act neceſſarily, without deliberation, not knowing for what purpoſe 

they act, nor recognizing their own operatious; whereas man acts with deliberation, 

without neceſſity, knowing for what purpoſe he acts, and conſcious of his own ac- 
tions. — But of this more afterwards. | 
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their circular motion, or motion revolving into itſelf, that every 
thing is generated and produced, and the whole frame of na— 
ture preſerved and ſuſtained. And, particularly, it is to one of 
theſe motions, viz. the artraction of coheſion, that what we call body 
may be ſaid to owe its exifience; for it is by this principle that body 
is extended, and has the properties of ſolidity and impenetrability; and 
without it there could be no animal or vegetable, rock or mountain, 
or any thing elevated upon the face of the earth; for it is a power 
which overcomes even gravitation, making the inferior parts of any 
body adhere to the ſuperior, when, otherways, by the power of gra- 
vitation, they would fall down towards the centre, and be ſpread into 


| en ſurface, like a fluid *. 


Ariſtotle, in the work [ __ ſa often quoted, has obſerved; that the 
vegetable life is the foundation of both the animal or ſenſitive life, 
and of the rational and intellectual; for, ſays he, if there was not that 
nouriſhment and growth which belongs to the vegetable life, there 
would be neither /en/ation nor intellect f, at leaſt, incorporated with b9- 
dy, of which he muſt always be underſtood to ſpeak in this work, De 
Anima; for it is, as I obſerved before, a part of his natural philoſophy. 
And, in this reſpect, he compares the vegetable life to the triangle in 
plain rectilineal figures: For every rectilineal figure is reſolvable into 
triangles; and, if there were no triangles, there could be no rectilineal 
figure 4. But the ſame, with as great juſtice, may be ſaid of this 
Principle of coheſion, without which, there would be neither Vege- 
table nor animal life, nor any kind of embodied mind, nor indeed 
any body, as I have 225 8 obſerved, ſince it is that principle which 


E 


makes 18 2 | EIS TE 
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See, upon this ſubject, Baxter in his Enquiry into the Human Soul, page 64. 
See alſo Proclus in the paſſage above quoted, page 73. from the 2d Book of his Com- 
mentary upon the Iimaeus, page go. where he aſſerts the /pirituality or immateriality 
of this principle of coheſion, in the following words, rar r. cu H 6X0) TO TIXOV TiVog tr., 
r N To T0109). arch; 6 r, Whatever keeps together acts, and whatever acts is 


t incorporeal.” —=— + Lib. 2. de Anima, cap. 2. I Lib. 2. cap · 3. 
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To explain more particularly the nature of the loweſt kind of life 
which moves unorganized bodies, or of that which animates the ve- 
getable, belongs to the ſecond part of my work, in which I am to ap- 
ply my philoſophy of ind to the operations of nature: But I will here 
treat of the animal and rational life, as I think it is neceſſary to explain 
them, in order to make {till more evident the diſtinction betwixt body 
and ind, which I hold to be the foundation, not only of the philoſophy 
of mind, but of natural philoſophy, of metaphyſics, and particularly 
of the higheſt part of metaphyſics, theology : For I hold it impoſſible 
to attain to the ultimate end of philoſophy, which is the knowledge 
of God, without being able properly to make this diſtinction. Now, 


in the animal and rational life, the operation of mind is much more 
viſible, being obvious to common ſenſe and obſervation, than in the 


other two kinds of life: For, in the animal and the rational life, we 
know, from the moſt certain of all knowledge, namely con/c:ouſneſs, 
the operations of mind; and, by attention and obſervation of the ſtruc=- 
ture of the body, we diſcover by what means it acts, and how it is 
acted upon. | | 


I will begin with the animal liſe. All animals, as well as vege- 
tables, muſt grow and be nouriſhed : The former, becauſe there is, 
by the order of nature, a progreſs from the embryo, or firſt rudiments 
of the animal, to its ſtate of perfection: The latter, becauſe it is form- 
ed of materials that are daily waſting, and therefore ſtand. in 


need of conſtant repair; which repair is by the means of nouriſh- 


ment *. And it is by nourithment that the animal is not only pre- 
ſerved from death and diſſolution, but it is by nouriſhment alſo, that 
it grows and comes to maturity. Now, it is from without, that ani- 
mals receive their nouriſhment; and ſometimes they have to ſeek it 


at a conſiderable diſtance. In order, therefore, to be nouriſhed, they 5 
muſt have ſome knowledge of external objects, and muſt be able to 


diſtinguiſh 


2 8 gce. Philoponusꝰs introduction to his commentary upon Ariſtotlè's books de Anima. i 
f : , 3 : 
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diſtinguiſh what is proper for nouriſhing them, from what is not. 
This they do by the means of what we call /en/ation ; for which 
nature has provided five /en/es, and no more to any animal, 
Judging theie ſufficient for the purpoſe both of living, and of 
living well, But, as ſhe does nothing in vain, to ſome ſhe has 
given fewer, their ſtate of life requiring no more; but to all ſhe 
has given one, viz. touch : For that is the ſenſe which is the founda- 
tion of all the others, every one of them operating by the touch ; and 
therefore, without that ſenſe, there could be no ſenſitive nature. Sen- 
fation, therefore, may be defined, the perception, by the mind, of ex- 
'* ternal objects, by the means of certain parts of the body, called the 
M PAR of Senſe.” | 


Further, all . propagate their kind. And this, ſays Arit. 


| tote, is the chief concern of nature; for the intention of nature is to 


make every thing eternal, like its great Author, as far as their nature 
will permit &. Of ſome kinds of being, the individuals are eternal; 
but, as all cannot be ſo, there are others which are eternal only by 
ſucceſſion; ſo that the ſpecies always continues, and is one and the 
fame, though the individuals periſh f. And by how much the ſpe- 
"cies is of more value than the individual, ſo much the more care has 
nature taken to provide for the preſervation of the ſpecies. And, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, it is for the ſake of the ſpecies that ſhe has pro- 
vid*d for the individual . 22275 it is by ne that the ſpecies 
is continued. 


But the care of nature for the preſervation of the ſpecies, as well 
as of the individual, would be ineffectual, if there were not certain im- 


| pulſes 


2 Ariſtotle de Anima, cap. 4. lib. 2. 
* Ariſtot. ibid. 


+ Ariſtotle, ubi ſupra, * See alſo Philoponus in his incroduRton to his commentary 
en theſe books. 
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pulſes of the mind of the animal, diſpoſing him both to ſeek nouriſh- 
ment, reſt, and whatever elſe is neceſſary for the being and well-being 
of the individual, and likewiſe to propagate his kind, Theſe zmpul/es 
ariſe from the objects which are preſented to him by the ſenſe: They 


are what we call appetites. And both that which prompts the animal 
to preſerve the individual, and that which prompts him to propagate 


his kind, are expreſſed in Greek by the word v which, accor- 


ding to the account we have given of the animal conſtitution. 
muſt neceſſarily attend ſenſation, and Goon: is eſſential to the ani- 


mal or 12 tive nature. 


Age as nature has been pleaſed to annex pleaſure to the ext 
cation of theſe appetites, in order to prompt the animal to gratify 
them, and to reward him, as it were, for obeying the call of nature; 
hence it comes, that pleaſure likewile is eſſential to the animal con- 
ſtitution, and, by conſequence, its oppoſite pain; for, wherever there 
is pleaſure in the gratification of any appetite, there muſt of neceſſity 
be pain in the IE or — of that appetite. 


Farther ill, if bebe were no o other infindive cn given to the 
animal, the purpoſe of nature would not be fulfilled ; for it is neceſ- 
ſary, not only that the animal ſhould provide for the individual, and 
| likewiſe propagate his kind, but further, it is for theſe very purpoſes 
neceſſary, that he ſhould defend himſelf, as far as he is able, againſt 
every thing that would hurt or deſtroy him, and that he ſhould have 
a certain degree of reſolution and perſeverance in his purſuits. Nature, 


therefore, has given the animal an impulſe or movement of the mind, 


by which he is prompted to encounter danger, to reſiſt when attacked, 
and to overcome difficulties which may occur in the gratification of 
Bis appetites. This principle of the animal nature is expreſſed in 


See Philoponus's commentary, ibid. 
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Greek by the word Foot t. Which we may tranſlate into nn 
anger. | + 


But the animal oeconomy would not be yet compleat, if nature had 
not beſtowed upon us another thing, more wonderful, I think, in the eyes 
of the philoſopher, than any thing have yet mentioned. I have ſaid, 
that the impulſe, which excites an animal to ſupply his own wants, and 
to propagate his kind, is excited by the objects preſented by the ſenſe: 
But, ſappoſe there is no object within the reach of ſenſe proper to ex- 
cite the animal to either, yet it may be neceſſary that the animal 
| ſhould ſeek for both. How then is this want to be ſupplied ? and how 
is the animal to be prompted to ſeek for an object that the ſenſe does 
not preſent to him ? The anſwer is, That nature, by a wonderful con- 
trivance, preſents to the mind of the animal, and makes, as it were, a 
picture within him of the forms of thoſe objects of the appetite of the 
animal, by which he is prompted to ſeek them as much as if they 
were really before him. This magic lanthorn of the mind, (for ſo I 


think it may be called), is, in Greek, expreſſed by the word gar = 


e, in Engliſh imagination, or fancy, by which the images of things 
preſented to the mind by the fenſes are preferved ; fo that the percep- 
tions of ſenſe, which otherways would be fleeting and tranſitory, ac- 
quire, in this way, ſome kind of duration and permanency; and, by 


this admirable: contrivance, the mind is moved from within as ſtrong- 


5 and ſometimes more. . ak: = objects from without. 
ui 4h 

By theſes two- Ry Th — Ather from nah 4 objects 8 | 
ved by the ſenſe, or from the pictures of them in the imagination, the 
animal is prompted to act, that is, to move his body, which is the in- 
ſtrument that nature has given him for ſupplying his wants: And it 
remains now only to be inquired, By what kind of mechaniſm the ind 
moves the body, and employs i it ingracifying i its appetites and ſupplying. 


its wants ? 
| That 


| + See Philoponus ia his introduction to his commentary on the books de Adios. 
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That ind, incorporated with an animal body, does not move that 
body directly and immediately, but by a certain kind of machinery, 

is a diſcovery for which we are indebted to anatomy; for, by it we 
learn, that the mind moves the members of the body by a machinery of 
muſcles, finews, and bones, which perform the office of that mechani- 
cal power called a lever; but which, by a certain ſtructure of the body, 
neceſſary for other purpoſes, is made to be of a kind that requires an 
extraordinary power to move it, far exceeding any power of human 
machinery that was to act in ſo ſmall a ſpace. 


In different animals the ſtructure of the body is different, according 
to the different appetites, inclinations, oeconomy, and manner of life 
of the animal. But, as to the machinery by which the mind of the 
animal acts upon the body, and, in that way, performs its natural 
functions, it is pretty much the ſame in all animals. And, with re- 
ſpe& to the mind, it conſiſts, in all animals without exception, of the 
parts above mentioned, viz. the ſenſi tive, the phantaſtical, or imagina- 
live, the emotion of appetite and anger, together with the ſenſation of 
pain and pleaſure. 


That «a ſenſitive part 1s eſſential to the animal, and that there can 
be no animal without, at leaſt, the ſenſe of touch, is, I think, agreed 
by all philoſophers. And Ariſtotle admits, that all animals have the 
feeling of pleaſure, and, by conſequence, the defire of it, or what I 
call appetite *. I think it is neceſſary too, that every animal ſhould 
have a principle of ſelf-defence, and a certain degree of fortitude, by 
which he reſiſts dangers. and overcomes difficulties, though I do not 
remember that Ariſtotle has any where ſaid fo expreſsly; but he has 
denied that all animals have a phantafia ; and, particularly, he ſays, 
that ants, and Hoes, and worms, have it not f. But, in this, both his 

M2 com- 


» Ariſtot. De Anima, ub. 2. cap · a. 
t Ibid. lib. 5 cap. + | 
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commentators, Philoponus and Simplicius, differ from him; for they 
both agree, that all animals, even thoſe mentioned by Ariſtotle, have 
it in ſome degree; and the way that Philoponus ſaves his author's 
credit is, by ſaying, that Ariſtotle means that the bee, for example, 
has not a phantgſia ſuch as the dog or horſe, by which it can learn 
any thing, or is capable of diſcipline; but one of an inferior kind, by 
which it has only a confuſed and general perception of things, but 
which, it ſeems, is ſufficient for the purpoſes of its oeconomy *. Theſe 
commentators appear to me to be in the right ; for the perceptions of 
ſenſe, unleſs they were retained in the phantaſia, would not be ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſes of nature. An animal could not ſeek the food 
that nature has deſtined for him, without a picture of it in the 
imagination; nor could he find the way back again to the place 
where he found that food, unleſs the place was likewiſe paint- 
ed in his phantaſia, And, in many caſes, it appears impoſſible, 
that an animal, without ſuch help, could either propagate or 
rear the offspring. And, as to the bee in particular, it is evi- 
dent, that, without ſome ſuch inward directory, ſhe could not, at 
any conſiderable diſtance, find her way back again to her hive, 
which, it is certain, ſhe does. And, further, though there be a 
multitude of hives in the ſame place, ſo like to one another, that one 
ſhould think it impoſſible to diftinguiſh the one from the other, yet 
| the bee never miſtakes another hive for her on; and this ſhows not 
only that the has an impreſſion of it on the phantafia but a very ac- 
curate one. And, as to the authority of Ariſtotle, on the other ſide, 
he appears to me to have altered his opinion upon maturer conſide- 
ration ; for, in the 1 ith chapter of the zd book De Anima, he ſays 
expteſsly, that there can be no deſire or appetite without a phantaſia. = 
Now, without deſire or appetite, there can be no animal. And he 


1 „ Philoyoms accufes Ariſtotle of . himſelf upon this point, ſaying i in 
one place, That all animals have the phantaſia; in another, That ſome have it not. 
And he oppoſes N Aptrrertàng to 6 yu» Apicvrertàns · See his commentary © on . 


Ath 55 of the 3d book De Anima. oY Ms * 
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further ſays, in the ſame paſſage, that even the moſt imperfect ani- 

mals, ſuch as have but the ſingle ſenſe of touch, have appetite (wnvv-. 
we) and likewiſe a phantafia ; but, ſays he, an indefinite one, that is, 

as his interpreter Philoponus underſtands it, an obſcure one, in which 

the objects are not diſtinctly repreſented *. 


Further, all animals can diſtingvilh the perception of one ſenſe from | 
that of another; for example, they can diſtinguiſh ſweet from white, 
and either from ſound. Now, this diſtinction cannot be made by any 
one of the five ſenſes, which only perceive and diſtinguiſh their pro- 

per objects. Neither can this be done by intellect, ſuppoling that all 
animals were poſſeſſed of it; becauſe ſenſible and corporeal things 
are not the objects of ante/lec?, At ſame time, it is evident, that a di- 


ſtinction muſt be made by ſome faculty of the mind, which perceives 


them both at once; for otherways it is impoſſible to compare them. 
Now, for this purpoſe, Ariſtotle has thought, that a kind of. ſixth ſenſe 
| 14566 | was 


See the commentary of Simplicius upon this paſſage of Ariſtotle, page 86. where 
he very properly obſerves, that all animals appear to have a diſtinct phantaſia of the . 
de, or what is pleaſant; that is, what is proper for the nouriſhment of the animal 
and the preſervation of the ſpecies. But ſome animals, ſays he, have no diſtinct 
phantaſia where the nouriſhment: is to be found; and, thereſore, they have no diſtinct 
or determined progreſſive motion: And this appears to be the caſe of worms and flies. 
The imperfect animals, who have no progreſſive motion, and only one ſenſe, have 
likewiſe a diſtin enough phantaſia of what is proper for their nouriſhment ; for we 
ſee oyſters, when they want nouriſhment, opening their ſhells z but, as they are con- 
fined to one place, and as they do not go to the nouriſhment, but the nouriſhment 
comes to them, they have no phantaſia at all directing them to the place where the 
nouriſhment-1s to be found, or inſtructing them how it is to be ſought for. Thus far 
Simplicius; to which it may be added, that, as nature does every thing that is 
neceſſary, but nothing more than is neceffary, it would have been very ſuperfluous 
to have given to worms or flies, which find their nouriſhment every where, a phan- 
taſia, as diſtinct and comprehenſive as that of a horſe or dog. And, as to thoſe im- 
perfect animals, which are fixed to one ſpot, it would have been altogether unneceſ- - 
ſary to have given them any other phantaſia than that which directs them to prepare 
for the reception of the nouriſhment when it comes to them. 
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was neceſſary, which he calls a common ſenſe ; becauſe it has no par- 
ticular object of its own, but perceives and compares together the ob- 
jects of all the other ſenſes ®, But I agree with Philoponus, (in the 
end of his commentary upon the paſſage in Ariſtotle ), that this con- 
mon ſenſe and the phantaſia is the ſame thing; for it is evident, that, 

by means of the phantafea, animals do, in other reſpects, compare their 
perceptions, and reaſon concerning them ; and why not, likewiſe, in 
reſpect of their difference from one another? And the phantgſia ſolves 
all the difficalties ſtarted by Ariſtotle concerning the manner of this 
perception, as, that it muſt be by o one and the ſame faculty of the 
mind, and at the ſame inſtant. 


Ariſtotle has been at * pains to diſtinguiſh betwixt ſenſation and 
imagination T. And his commentator Philoponus has enumerated, 
and very well explained, fix differences that he makes betwixt the two. 
The firſt is, that, in dreams, we undoubtedly make uſe of the imagi- 
nation, by which, and which only, they are produced. But, in 
dreams, the ſenſes do not operate: Therefore, jen/# and imagination 
are different. The ſecond is, that new-born children have the uſe of 
their ſenſes, but no imagination ; for proof of which, Philoponus ſays, 
that a child, at firſt, will apply for ſuck to any breaſt as well as that 
of its mother, and to any thing in the form of a breaſt, though it be 
of wood or ſtone. And, though he once burn himſelf in the fire, he 


Will return to it again. Neither of which, ſays Philoponus, would 


happen, if the phantgſia had retained either the image of the mother 
and her breaſt, or of the fire. The third difference Philoponus re- 
jects, namely, that all animals have /en/ation, but all have not imagi- 

nation. The fourth difference is, that ſenſe is always converſant about 

things really exiſting ; Whereas, an _—_— of imagination are often 

| | things 


* Lib. 3. De Anima, cap. 2. See alſo his commentators Philoponus and Simpli- 
eius upon this chapter, which appears to me to need a commentary very much. 
+ See alſo Philoponus upon the 4th chap. of book 36 De Anima. „ . 


Wy, Lib. 3. cap: . 
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things not exiſting ; therefore, /en/# is alwaye true, imagination often 
falſe and deceiving. But this diſtinction, I apprehend, only belongs 
to the rational nature : For it is only man that is a poet, and makes, 
of the images in his phantafia, by joining and disjoining, arranging 
and compounding them together, pictures of things that have no ex- 
iſtence in nature. But the brute has nothing of the poetical faculty; 
and, therefore, there is nothing in his phantaſia, but the images of 
things really exiſting, ſuch as he received them from his ſenſes “. 
The fifth is, ſays Philoponus, the ſolution of an objection, rather than 
making a diſtinction of the two: For, when we ſee a thing at a di- 
ſtance, and do not ſee it diſtinctly, we ſay, that we fancy we ſee it; 
therefore, fancy, or imagination, is nothing more than a weaker or ob- 
ſcurer ſenſation. But, if this were true, ſays Philoponus, a more di- 
| flin& viſion would be a more perfect fancy ; which is what no body 
will ſay. The ſixth and laſt difference is, that, when our eyes are o- 
pen, we ſee a colour, or any other object; but, when we ſhut our 
eyes, we only imagine it; that is, ſee it in the phantaſia. And: 
this laſt I hold to be the eſſential difference betwixt the two, that 
what we perceive by the ſenſe is preſent, and operating upon the 
ſenſe, whereas the object of imagination is not preſent; The conſe- 
quence of which, is another material difference; very much to be at- 
tended to; becauſe it applies to all the faculties of the mind; ſome of 
which operate on things without the mind, others on things within. 
Now, the imagination is one of the latter, and, in that reſpect, may 
be compared to intellect; and, accordingly, it is called by Ariſtotle xe; 


e, OT intelled pallive, as Philoponus informs us 7. As to the 
dif- 


* This, I find, is the opinion of Simplicius in his commentary upon the 4th - 
chapter of the third book De Anima, fol. 60. of the commentary. | 
+- The paſſage is in his introduCtion to his commentary upon.the heeks De Anima. 
Iwill give the words, becauſe they ſhow that Philoponus makes the eſſential diffe- 
rence betwixt ſenſe and imagination the ſame that I do. Tv N oye? Tas Lexus 
vragen, &s ei te. cri os The Coating: x61 OgUxT X04» PPT Vol ina FM TY 
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difference betwixt imagination and intellect, and the other internal fa- 
_ culties of the mind, (ſol call them from the objects on which they ope- 
rate), I ſhall obſerve that, when I come to ſpeak of the intellectual mind. 


The reader may perhaps be ſurpriſed, that I have not mentioned 
memory as one of the faculties of the mind belonging to the animal 
nature, eſpecially if he has read what Ariſtotle has ſaid in more than 
one place, wiz. That other animals have memory as well as man “. 
But I obſerve, that, in his books De Anima, where he has treated 
more accurately than any where elſe of all the faculties of the mind, 
and particularly of the phantgſia, as belonging to the animal nature, 

and not to man only, he no where mentions memory as being of that 
kind. And, in his book upon the ſubject of memory and reminiſcence, 

though he ſpeaks there of memory as belonging to other animals, he 
admits, that there is memory of ideas, as well as of ſenſible objects. But 

L incline to make a diſtinction betwixt memory and imagination; and, 
to ſay that memory is only of ideas, conſequently belongs only to man; 

and that imagination is only of ſenſible objects, conſequently belongs 
both to man and brute. And this opinion is ſupported by the autho- 

rity of Plato in the Philebus, who exprelsly . makes the diſtinction be- 
twixt what is 20 ritten in the mind, and what is painted i in it 7. Now, 
what is written, I call ideas; ; and memory is that part of the mind i in 
which they are preſerved, and as It were recorded ; whereas, the paint - 
ings in the pand arc the i images of ſenſible objects, which indeed _ can 

| | ; be 
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be painted; and the repoſitory of them, I call the imagination. And I may 
quote Ariſtotle againſt himſelf from his book concerning memory ; tor 
he there ſays, that memory neceſſarily implies a ſenſe of time, and what 
is jirſt and laßt: For, fays he, every body that remembers any thing, 
ſays to himſelf, * I knew this before.” Now, brutes have no idea of 
time, or of firſt and loft *. And it is certain, that they have not con- 
ſciouſneſs or refleftion, by which only they can review their own 
operations. At the ſame time, it muſt be admitted, that the ima- 
gination, in the brute, ſerves the purpoſe of memory in us; for, 
whenever he ſees the object that is painted in his phantaſia, he knows it 
again, but withont any perception of the time when he firſt ſaw it. I 
incline, therefore, to think, that memory belongs only to the rational na- 


ture, as well as reminiſcence, which Ariſtotle acknowledges is peculiar 


to man . 
N As 
* See Ariſtot. de Anima, lib. 3. cap. 11. and Philoponus's commentary thereon. 


+ Lib. De Memoria, in fine. See alſo Michael Epheſius's commentary upon this 

work of Ariſtotle, where, though he does not deny that the brutes have memory, he 
makes a diſtin&tion betwixt their memory and the memory of man, which I confeſs 
I do not underſtand : But I think it is evident, from the account he gives of memory, 
in his introduction to his commentary, that it is impoſſible that the brutes can have 
it: For he ſays, that memory is nothing elſe but the operation of the phantaſia pre- 
ſenting the image of the ſenſible thing to the animal, with the addition, that, at ſuch 
a particular time, the object was ſeen by the animal. Now, it is, I think, impoſſible 
that the brute can have that recollection, and, therefore, upon him the power of the 


phantaſia can only operate in preſenting to him the object juſt as he ſaw it at firſt, with- 


out any addition of time: And very often we recollect things in the ſame manner; 
for, having ſeen a man once, and ſo having a picture of him in the phantaſia, I know 
him again, but without recollecting the time when I faw him. In ſuch a caſe, 1 
have only a notion of duration, or time indefinite, as it is called by Philoponus; but 
none at all of time definite, or meaſured by the application of number to motion; 
number being that which defines every thing. And this definite time is only what is, 
properly ſpeaking, called time. See Ariſtotle in his books De Coelo, where he calls 
time agg Tis xnowws, Now, it is certain, that the brutes have no notion of this 
kind of time, for this plain reaſon, that they have no notion of number, See what 


Philoponus has very well ſaid upon this ſubje& in his commentary upon the roth and 


11th | 


_ 3 
1 * 
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As to that degree of reaſon, or faculty of comparing their percep- 
tions, which we ſee in ſome brutes, I think it 1s not common to them 
all, nor eſſential to the ſenſitive nature, but peculiar to ſome brutes of 
the higheſt order ; but, as it is common to all men, and is an eſſential 
part of the conſtitution of the human mind, I ſhall ns of it in the 
next chapter, in mhich I am to treat of that mind. 


1th chapters of Ariſtotle's 3d book De Anima. And here we may obſerve the diffe- 
rence betwixt the phantaſia of the man and of the brute; for the phantaſia of the 
man has very often the recollection of time joined with it, whereas the brute has no 
idea of time, but only a ſimple perception of the identity of the object, which he at- 
tains by comparing the object of ſenſe now perceived by him with the i image re- 
tained in 5 * the ſame ** formerly perceived. 


CHAP. 
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_ The Importance, the Utility, and the Comprehenſwveneſs of the Ph:lsſo= 
phy of Mind—The certainty of that Philoſophy—The wonder- 
ful Chain in Nature by which the ſeveral Minds are connected tage- 
ther Ihe Human Mind begins where that of the Brute leaves off, 
the comparative Faculty—Thzs the foundation of the Intellectual 
 Mind—By it Ideas are formed—Progreſs of that Formation — Ideas, a 
ſimple Perception of the Intcllet— But complex Perception neceſſary— * 
The Nature of it, and of the Diſcurſus Mentis—The Concluſion of 

that Proceſs, either Science or Opinion Difference betwixt the 
two—The laſt eee of the Intellect, that oY which it TI | 


es uſelfe. 


H E knowledge of the human mind is of the greateſt impor- 
tance in philoſcphy ; for, if we know it, we muſt of neceſlity 

know inferior minds, the powers of which are all contained in the 
| human : Nor can we attain to any knowledge of ſuperior, but by ſome 


analogy or reſemblance, which we may ſuppoſe they have to the high- 
er faculties of our minds: So that the ſtudy of the human mind is, 


of neceſlity, previous to the ſtudy of the higheſt part of philoſophy ; 
I mean theology. It is a ſtudy too of as great concern to us, as it is 
of importance; for, what can be of greater concern to man than the 
knowledge of himſelf? And the certainty of it is as great as the im- 
portance and utility of it: For the knowledge of our minds proceeds 
from the molt certain cauſe of knowledge, conſciouſneſs ; by means of 
which, our knowledge of mind is much more intimate, and much 
more ſatisfaQtory to a philoſophical 1 Inquirer, than our knowledge of 
body. But, certain as the ſcience is, it is not without its difficulties, 
and therefore it requires much attention and accurate obſervation ; 
nor can we expect, after all, to have a perfect knowledge of the eſ- 

ſence, even of our own minds, any more than of a other thing in 
| N 2 nature; 
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nature; though I think, by the intimate knowledge we attain of its 
op*rations, we may come much nearer to the knowledge of its eſſence 
thau of that of body. 


The doctrine of mind is no leſs comprehenſive than it is uſeful and 
important. For, as mind is the cauſe of all motion, whatever i is moved, 
that is, the whole univerſe, and all the various moving principles we 
fee in it, belong to the philoſophy of mind. Theſe principles are ſo 


connected together, as well as every thing elſe in nature, that it is im- 


poſſible to underſtand l one Sag of them without Snowing 
lixewiſe the other. 


T hat mind, which pervades and animates the whole univerſe, and 
is the principle of that motion which is eſſential to all phyſical bodies, 
is the foundation, as we have ſeen, of all kinds of life, the vegetable, 


the animal, and the rational. In like manner, the vegetable is the foun- 


dation of the animal, and the animal again of the rational. So that there 
is no void in this part of nature, any more than in the corporeal; but e- 


very kind of life is inſeparably connected with another, all hanging to- 
gether in one indiſſoluble chain, and each ſupporting, or ſupport- 


ed by the other. The conſequence of which is, that, what is 
moſt perfect of mind embodied, muſt _ neceſſarily be joined with 


' what is moſt imperfet. And they are ſo neceſſarily depending 


one upon another, that what is moſt perfect in the lower order 
of mmds, is moſt imperfe& in the order immediately above ; 
but, at the ſame time, is the foundation of its greateſt per- 


fection. For example, what I obſerved to be the greateſt perfection 


of the brute nature, and which brought it the neareſt to humanity, 


namely, the faculty of comparing its perceptions, is the loweſt of the 
intellectual mind; but, at the ſame time, that, without which, it could 


not perform i its energies, nor be what it is, as | ſhall preſently ſhow, 


The rational, or, to ſpeak more properly, the intellectual life, bei ng, 


as mn. no more than a 14, apa upon the animal; as 1 


concluded 
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concluded my account of that life with this faculty of compariſon, ſo 
with it I will begin the account I am now to give of the human mind. 


That the brutes poſſeſs this comparative faculty, at leaſt in a certain 
degree, is, I think, evident; for they compare their perceptions, are 
often doubtful, and deliberate, and then act in conſequence of a deter- 
mination upon one ſide or other; which we may call an opinion that 
they have formed *. And here the ind of the brute acts by 


itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of the body, or its organs; for, it is 


certainly not the /en/e, nor even the phantaſia, that compares, though 
they furniſh the materials for the compariſon, upon which the mind 
acts, as the ſlatuary does upon the block of marble. 


It was for this reaſon, that the antient philoſophers, and par- 
ticularly the Pythagoreans, did not deny reaſon to the brute; 
becauſe reaſon, according to them, conſiſted in that faculty of 

* compariſon, which, as we have ſeen, the brutes poſſeſs: But, 
it is to be obſerved of theſe compariſons made by the brutes, that they 
are only of the perceptions of ſenſe, either. immediately and directly 

from the ſenſe, or preſerved in the ꝓphantaſia. And, ſecondly, the brute 
makes theſe compariſons, only when he is incited by ſome bodily ap- 
petite, 


* Ariſtotle, in the 11th 1 of his 3d book de Anima, ſeems to apply the word 
de za, or opinion, to the brutes; for he diſtinguiſhes betwixt opinion formed from ſyllo- 
giſm, which is the opinion of intellect, and belongs only to man, and that which is 
without ſyllogiſm. And his Commentator Simplicius, ia his note upon this paſſage, . 
page 87. ſays, that Jamblichus maintained that %Z«, taken in the moſt general ſenſe, , 
applied to the determination of the mind of the brute; and that he made the ſame þ 
diſtinction expreſoly which I have faid Ariſtotle ſeems to have made. 

Though I have ſaid above, that the brute deliherates, that is true only in one ſenſe; for, 
having no idea of goad, nor foreſceing con:equences, he never deliberates, whether he - 
ſhould yield or not to any impulſe from appetite, if there be but one impulſe; but, if 
there be two different impulies, he muſt of neceſſity deliberate, which of them he ſhall . 
follow: Whereas, man having the idea of good, and foreſceing conſequences, delibe- 
rates in every caſe, where there is but one impulſe from appetite, as well as where 
there are many; and therefore, I think, man may be called a deliberating animal, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the brute, who deliberates but ſeldom, and on particular occaſions.— 
But this ſnall be more —_ N afterwards. 
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petite, or by ſome inſtinctive paſſion, either for his offspring, or the 
herd to which he belongs: And, the only uſe he makes of this com- 
parative faculty, is for the preſervation of the individual, and the con- 
tinuation of the ſpecies. And, had mankind been intended for no 
other purpoſe, this kind of ratiocination would have been ſufficient for 
him. But man, by nature, was deſtined for a nobler purpoſe. He 
is ſet as a ſpeQator in this great theatre of the univerſe, where he is 
to attend, not to the outward appearances of things only, and the ef- 
fects they produce upon his ſenſes, but to diſcover their nature and 
eſſence ;—to admire the wonderful art and contrivance by which 
they are put together, ſo as to form one piece of amazing uniformity 
and regularity, as well as variety ;—to recogniſe his own and other 
-minds,—and, by degrees, to rife to the contemplation of that Supreme 


Mind, whoſe infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, have produced 


the wonderful ſcene preſented to him. For this purpoſe, it is neceſ- 
| fary that he ſhould act from a nobler motive than the mere preſerva- 
tion of the individual, or propagation of the ſpecies ; and that, not 
contented with the perceptions of ſenſe, he ſhould form ideas of things, 
by which only any knowledge is to be attained. Theſe ideas, as I 
have ſaid, are the proper objects of intellect, and the materials of all 
our reaſonings and opinions: So that, if the nature of them be well 
explained, and the way in which they are formed, we ſhall be able 
Pretty well to underſtand the nature of this prime OY of the hu- 
man mind, which I call mntelled?, ED 


In order to explain the operations of intellef, by which only its na- 
ture can be diſcovered, it is proper to obſerve, that, as all our know- 
ledge, in this ſtate of our exiſtence, comes originally from our ſenſes, 
it is of abſolute neeeſſity that the firſt operation of our minds ſhould 
be upon the objects of ſenſe: Theſe we compare together, as other 
'animals do; and from theſe compariſons we draw concluſions, and 
form what may be called opinions, concerning what is uſeful, or what 
is hurtful, in the oeconomy of the animal life. This is the only 

" of the rational _" which children —.— us have for ſeveral 
| years 
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Fears of their life; and the only uſe, which whole nations, or rather 
herds of men, had for many generations before arts and civility were 
introduced among them : But, as ſoon as that happened, the latent 
powers of the human mind exerted themſelves, and the intellect began 
to compare the perceptions of ſenſe, in order to inveſtigate the nature 
of things, and, for that pur poſe, to form ideas. 


For explaining their nature, it will be proper to recolle& what we 
have ſaid before, That all ſenſible or corporeal objects are matter and 
form joined together. Of theſe, the matter is not the proper object 
of ntcllec?, but the form is; which is ſo congenial to zntellect, 
that it was faid, by ſome philoſophers of old, whom Ariſtotle com- 

mends, to be the place, or region of forms, or ſpecieſes * ; and the pro- 
per buſineſs of the human mind, in this its ſtate of exiſtence, and the 
only way in which it can employ its ſuperior faculties, and truly enjoy, 
itſelf, is, by inveſtigating theſe forms, and evolving them out of the. | 
matter in which they are immerſed. | 


This is done, by comparing together the perceptions of ſenſe, not 
for the purpoſe of animal life only, for that the brutes do as well as 
we, and it is there, as I have ſaid, that the brute ends, and man be- 
gins; but, in order to diſcover the nature of thoſe external things, 

which operate upon the ſenſes, and to find out that form which con- 

ſtitutes the /ub/auce or efſence of every one of them. 


For this purpoſe, the mind makes the review of its ſenſations; and the 

way in which it proceeds is this: As all our knowledge, in this ſtate, is 
derived from the ſenſes, we obſerve; that not only different natural ſub- 
ſtances affect our ſenſes differently, but alſo the ſame ſubſtance. For 
example, a roſe affects our ſenſes of ſight, touch, and ſmell. Nowa 
that quality which affects any one of our ſenſes, ſuch as the colour; 
for example, we d from the other qualities none. the other. 
ſenſes, 


5 Lib. 3. 44 cap- 5 · 
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ſenſes, or the ſame ſenſe in a different way; and we make i it a ſepa- 
rate object of the contemplation of the mind; and this abſtraction, as 
T have ſaid elſewhere *, is the firſt operation of the human intellect, 
and peculiar to man: For the brute makes no ſuch diſtinction or ſepa- 
ration, and perceives the thing no otherways, than as it is preſented to 
him by his ſenſes, that is, with all its qualities raken together. This 
quality, thus ſelected from the reſt, we find likewiſe in other ſub- 
ſtances; and then we begin to generalize, which is the next 
operation of the intelle& after 4%fraction; and thus we form the 
general notion or idea of this quality. In this manner, having 
formed the idea of ſeveral qualities, and finding theſe ſeveral qualities 
united in one ſubſtance, we, from that union, characterize that ſub- 
a ſtance; and, finding the ſame qualities united in other ſubſtances, we 
again generalize, and form an idea of this ſubſtance f; which idea is 
no other than the form of the ſubſtance, as we conceive it. But it is 
| Not, as I have elſewhere obſerved, the real effential form of the thing, 
but only a collection of ſuch ſenſible qualities of the thing, as we think 
of the greateſt importance. | . 


From the account I bare tees of this proceſs of the mind, it is e- 
vident, that not only the comparative faculty is neceſſary, but alſo the 
phantafia, without which we could not generalize, unleſs we were to 
carry the objects always about with us, and ſet the one beſide the o- 
ther. And here again we ſee, that the intellectual faculty is intimate- 
ly connected with the animal faculties; and that it is no more, as I 


have ſaid, than a ſuperſtructure upon the animal foundation. | 


Here we have found that object of the intellect which I before 
mentioned, and which is no other than the ea, or form, of any 
thing, collected, as we have ſeen, from many individuals. It is certain- 
ly not an object of ſenſe, which perceives only the individual, but not 
the erg Bi Neither is it an * of the e in which, like- 
wiſe 


25 Origin land Progreſs of Language, vol. 1, page 60, edit. 2. 
> 5 Ibidem, page 67. ; 
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wiſe there is nothing but individuals; for it is impoſſible that what 
is common and general can be painted. or repreſented under any cor- 
poreal form. And, as there only remains a third faculty by which 
we perceive ſingle things, viz. intellect, it muſt be an object of intel- 
lect. | | 


Were our minds of a ſuperior nature, or were they not immerſed, 


as they are, in matter, this kind of perception would be ſufficient for 
us; and we ſhould ſee all things at once, with all their conſequences, 
connections, and dependencies. Having, for example, apprehended 
the idea, or form, of any thing, we ſhould at once, and in one view, 
and without circuit or collection, ſee all its properties and qualities. 
But this is denied to us in our preſent ſtate; and, therefore, we are o- 
bliged to proceed by the method of deduction and inference. This 
proceſs of the mind is called in Greek Nd, and in Latin diſcurſus 


mentis, not improperly tranſlated by Shakeſpeare, diſcounſe of re 2 | 


in ſhort, i it is what is commonly called reaſoning. 


„ ads. 8 the mind proceeds from ſtep to ſtep; and each of 
theſe ſteps is what is called a propoſition, by which two ideas, or at 
leaſt one idea and a particular thing are joined together, ſo that the 
one is predicated of the other. This wonderful proceſs, not the leſs 


wonderful for being ſo common, has been explained by Ariſtotle at 


great length, in his books of Analytics, in which he has analyzed 
| human reaſoning with ſo much accuracy and ſubtility, that, if it be 
really all his own, it is the greateſt diſcovery in ſcience that ever was 


made by one mortal man :—But it is the concluſion of reaſoning with 
which we are at n concerned. 


This concluſion i is either ſcience or Mpinion : For underſtanding the 


+ | ; diffe- 


* See Plato in che mu. Where he fays, that deze is ererraturnois Tas Tire 
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difference betwixt theſe two, it is proper to obſerve, that all things 
exiſting are either of neceſſary exiſtence, and are always invariably 
the ſame, without change or alteration; or they are contingents, which 
are continually changing. Of this Kind are all things that are gene- 
rated, and, by conſequence, corrupted; ſo that they are in a conſtant 
flux and viciſſitude of corruption and generation. T his is the nature 
of all individual things in this ſublunary world: Whereas we conceive 
celeſtial things, immaterial ſubſtances, ideas, and the truths reſulting 
from them, to be eternal and immutable. Of this laſt kind are the 
ſubjects of ſcience. And, if we reaſon of theſe ſubjects properly, and 
in ſuch a manner as to deduce things from their cauſes, then is it i- 
ence. But, if our concluſion is drawn frem premiſes which do not 
infer it, or, if we believe it to be true, without perceiving the cauſe 
why it is ſo, then it is no more than opinion, though it may be true; 
for opinion is either true or falſe; whereas, in /cience, there is no 
error. 2 . 43 | 
The reaſoning, therefore, upon ſubjects of this kind, may conclude 
either in ſcience or opinian: But, if the reaſoning be upon ſubjects of 
the other kind, viz. ſubjects mutable and periſhable, ſuch as all indi- 
vidual things are, then the concluſion can be nothing more than opi- 
nion, which may be true or falſe as it happens, but can never be de- 
monſtrative, nor any thing more than probable 8 4 35 
'E This is the account given of the difference betwixt Tote and wrioragn by Simpli- 
cius, in his commentary upon the 4th chap. of Ariſtotle, lib. 3. De Anima, pag. 58. 
of the commentary, where he defines dog, to be Tay wigs Te N, xa aXAGG 13,600 
brenn, xa Megs Th ai , Tus aur Td) r d T1) air t rer aun dar- 
ros ive Aναν⅜ avintiv. ve 0s Tyy aJgowy xas α,ẽge tee r g beweier; Where it may 
be obſerved, that he makes the v to be only the perception of ſimple terms: But, as 


I know no other faculty of the mind by which we perceive the connection of the 
terms combined, either axioms, or propoſitions of any kind, I have extended the uſe 


of the word to the perception likewiſe of complex terms. 
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The laſt operation of the human intellect that I ſhall obſerve, is that 
by which, abſtracting itſelf from all outward things, it turns, as it 
were, upon itſelf, and makes itſelf its own object; or, as it may be ex- 
preſſed in one word, reflecta. This is the great operation of intellect, 
by which, more than by any thing elſe, we are diſtinguiſhed from the 
brute, and of which, therefore, 1 ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel to 
ſay a great deal more. 
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Philoſophy of the Human Mind founded upon YN preceding He of 
1. Single and complex Apprebenſion Combination of Propoſitions, or 
Hllogiſm— Diſtinction betwixt the Operations of the Mind upon Sub- 

jects without the Mind and within i. — Diſtinction betwixt the Gno- 

ſtic and Orectic Faculties of the Mind IT his Diſtinction not properly 
fated by the Commentators upon Ariſtotle— Only two Gnoftic Facul- 
ties, Senſe and Intellect Different meanings of the word Senſe 
The Mind Active as well as Paſſive in Perceptions of Senſe—The Per- 
ceptions of the Object of Senſe, by the means of the Phantaſia—Of 

Intellect— It percerves Ideas either fingle, or in combination—Of 
Reaſoning Science and Opinion—Explication of all the di Herent 
Words uſed upon the Subject of Mind—0Of the FRO of Intellect i in 

Abſtraction. : 


N the preceding chapter, I have AY delivered a plain hiſtory of 
the operations of the human mind, which I propoſe to make the 
ground-work of the philoſophy of i i, which is to be the ſubject of | 


this chapter. 


And I begin with the diſlinction with which Ariſtotle begins his 
logical works, viz. the diſtinction betwixt Angle apprebenſions and com- 
plex; a diſtinction, which is evident from the account above given 
of the operations of the human mind. By ſingle apprehenſion, 1 
mean the apprehenſion of a ſingle thing; by complex apprehenſion, I 
mean the apprehenſion of things in combination; that is, when they 

N | are 

* Toy dee, Ta i xaTa role Aytrer, ra I avev eres T& p17 o Rr 
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are joined together in propoſitions, and the one predicated, that is, 
affirmed or denied, of the other. Of the firſt kind are all the percep- 
tions of ſenſe; and it is in this way alſo that the mind perceives ideas; 
for, though ideas, as we have ſeen, are collected from the many, yet 
is every idea but one ſingle thing, and muſt be apprehended at once 
by the mind, by one ſingle individual act, or not at all, in the ſame 
way as the objects of ſenſe are apprehended by the ſenſe. The other 
kind of apprehenſion, is that by which the mind, perceiving two things 
at once, perceives alſo their connections. The operation of this facul- 
ty of the mind is expreſſed in Greek by the word z. which de- 
notes the apprehenſion the mind has of the truth of any propoſition. 
By the ſame faculty is performed that more complex operation of the 
mind, by which it perceives not only connection of ideas, but of pro- 


poſitions, that is, combinations of ideas. And this laſt operation of the 


mind is, what is called /1logz/m or collection, by which propoſitions. 
are collected by the nd in ſuch a way, that, by their means, it per- 
ceives the truth of a propoſition different from any of them *. 


Another diſtinction, of great importance in this matter, is betwixt 
the operations of mind, when it is employed upon ſubjects that have 
exiſtence without it, and, when it is employed upon things that have 
no exiſtence but within itſelf. Of the firſt kind of ſubjects are all the 
objects of ſenſe, whether immediately brought into the mind 
by the perceptions of ſenſe, or preſerved in it by the means of the 
phantaſia. Ct the other kind are, firſt, « our idear, which have certain- 


ly 


hes This i is Ari Rotle- 8 FO ey of a ſyllogiſm : Gv>Aeyiouegs £076 Nowed-op 's riero Ti - 
v 771 Ti 1 XHumowy 15 * α ννενπ cue Ta TAUTH ne.. And he adds, by way of ex 


planation, At d. Ta Tau ci, 70 Ne TAUTH. HSA. 70 de Te r u che, 10 


Anderes 15949 agen ægοννν .es 7 yiricogaes To ealayxaier; Where we may obſerve, that A- 
riſtotle makes {yllogiſm a ſpecies of the aeyes; by which word, as I have elſewhere. 


obſerved, the Greeks denoted compariſon of every kind. And, accordingly, it is e- 


vident, that ſyllogiſm, and every operation of intelleQ, is founded, as I: have ſaid, 


upon our faculty of compariſon. 
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ly no exiſtence in the viſible world (for all things there are individu- 
als) and, according to the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, have no exiſtence at 
all, except in mind, And, ſecondly, our own minds; and, from our own 
minds, by analogy and compariſon, we form das of other mmds, 
which are objects without us, but of a different kind from the objects 
before mentioned, viz. objedts ne | | 


I come now to a diviſion of the powers of the human mind, made 
by Ariſtotle's commentators of the Alexandrian ſchool, particularly 
by Philoponus, i in his introduction to his commentary upon Ariſtotle's 
books, De Anima. It is, I think, of great importance, and will lead 
us, if rightly underſtood, more than any other, into a full and com- 
prehenſive knowledge of the human mind. The diviſion I mean, is 
into Gnoſtic and Orectic. By the firſt we know and perceive; and, by 
the ſecond, we deſire or incline; under which I include alſo averſion ; 
for averſion is the deſire of the abſence of any thing. Under the firſt 
of theſe, Philoponus reckons five powers of the mind, viz. ſenſe, phan- 
taſia, opinion, a, Or diſcourſe of reaſon, as it may be tranſlated, and 
Nes, or intelleck. Now, this diviſion is, I think, in one reſpect, defec- 
tive, and, in another, it is much too full ; for, if it be conſidered as 
an enumeration of all the powers and faculties of the mind, there are 
two wanting, namely, memory, which, as I have ſaid, is the repoſi- 
tory of ideas; and, ſecondly, i=, or ſcience, by which the mind makes 
ſcientific or demonſtrative concluſions of reaſon. - Again, if it be con- 
ſidered as a diviſion only of the gnoftic powers of the mind, and as 
ſuch only Philoponus has given it us, it is much too full; for the guo- 
tic powers, or powers of perception, are only two . by which 
we perceive the objects of ſenſe, whether preſent, through the opera- 


tion of them upon our organs, or abſent, by the means of the phan- 


N faſt a; and with this faculty of perceiving thoſe objects, 11 join the fa- 
eulty of comparing them, in the manner above mentioned z and that 
or bee we erg br e App lingle or in combination, i in the 

| 55 manner | 
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manner that I have explained above. The firſt of theſe is common 
to us with the brutes, the ſecond is peculiar to us. 


* 


This diſtinction is as real as the diltinction betwixt general and par- 


ticular, or betwixt the idea and the individual object; or, in other 


words, betwixt what really exiſts, and what has only an exiſtence in 
the mind. And, that it is a full and compleat diviſion, is evident 


from this, that every thing in nature is either particular or general; 
and there are no objects with which the mind can be converſant, ex- 
cept either objects of ſenſe, or objects of intellect. Faculties, therefore, 
chat are exerciſed upon objects ſo different, ought to be conſidered as 
different faculties: And, accordingly, we find that the faculty which 
operates upon particular objects, whether ſingle or compared together, 
is common to us with the brutes; whereas, the faculty which operates 
upon generals, whether ſingle, or in combination, is peculiar to 


* 


The firſt kind of perception I mentioned, of particular objects ibn 
_ preſent, is well known by the name of /en/e or /en/ation, as I would 
chuſe to call it; for the word /en/e, I obſerve, is uſed in different ſigni- 


fications ; denoting, either the organ of ſenſe, the impreſſion which 


bodies make upon that organ, the actual perception of the mind ari- 


ſing from that impreſſion, which is what I chuſe to diſtinguiſh by the 


name of ſenſation; and, laſtly, the power or faculty which the 
mind has to perceive in that way. And this is the meaning in which 
I uſe the word /en/e. And I think it is of great advantage, in 
matters of philoſophical inquiry, to ule terms that are not ambiguous, 
and to diſtinguiſh by words things that are, in their natures, diſtinct, 
ag the four things I have juſt now mentioned certainly are: For, that 
the organ of ſenſe is different from the impreſſion made upon it, by 
external objects, no body can doubt; and, to the philoſopher it is as 
evident that there is a difference betyrixt the impreſſion of the object 
upon the organ, and the perception of. the mind ; for it often happens, 
: that 
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that the impreſſion made upon the organ does not reach to the mind; 
fo that, © ſeeing we ſee, and do not perceive; which convinces me that 
there is ſomething more than mere paſſivity in the perception of ob- 


. jets of ſenſe, and that the mind acte as well as fers; though the 


one follows the other ſo inſtantaneouſly, that it is only the philoſopher 


that can make the diſtinction: And, in general, it appears to me, that 


all the gnoſtic, or perceptive powers of the mind, mult, of neceſſity, be 
active; for, to knoww, or to perceive, is to act; and the only difference 
that, in this reſpect, can be betwixt them, i is, that ſome of them muſt 
be rouſed to action, by external impreſſions made upon the mind, or, 
in other words, that the mind muſt her before it acts; whereas, o- 
thers of them act without any ſuch /uferings. And, /aftly, the ſenſa- 
tion, or actual perception of the object, and the faculty of perception, 
or the ſenſe, as I chule to call it, are as different as powwer and attuality, 
or dau, and eres as the Greek philoſophers e * 


The other kind of abr objects, which, I faid, was 1 
in this way; is the images of ſenſible things preſerved in the phantaſia : 
And it is to be obſerved, that there is here, too, a great confuſion of 
language; for there are here three things to be diftinguiſhed ; frf, 
The repoſitory, as it may be called, of ſuch images; 24ly, The faculty 
the mind has of perceiving them; and, lay, The act of perception. 
Now, for all theſe three, I know but one word, even in Greek; and 
that is, phantaſia. And yet it is evident that, in analyzing the opera- 
tions of the mind, theſe three muſt carefully be diſtinguiſhed, other- 
ways we ſhall never be able ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh, in this matter, 
the man from the brute ; for, as to the phantaſia itſelf, and the paint- 
ing of the images there, to uſe Plato's metaphor, I do not know that 
there is any great difference betwixt us and the more perfect brute 
animals. But, as to the faculty of perceiving theſe images, and the 

actual perception of them, there is a great difference; for the brute 

never N any of thele i N unlefs ys uns by ſome bodily 


appetite 5 
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appetite, or propenſity, neceflary, either for che preſervation of the 
individual, or of the ſpecies; whereas, the-haman mind can, without 
any ſach prompter, and ſelf- moved, conjure up thoſe forms, or phan- 
' toms, as they may be called, in the imagination, and join or disjoin 
them, vary, and put them together, as it thinks proper. In this 
way, a man makes 'of his imagination a kind of magic lan- 


thorn, in which he exhibits to Himſelf pictures of all kinds, beau- | 


tiful and pleaſant, or ugly atid frightful. - This, in our dreams, makes 
Wild work, as Milton ſays *; but, when we are awake, it produces 
all the fine arts of imitation and deſign, which make the delight 
of human life. But, however fanciful and various thoſe pictures thay 
be, the materials of them are always taken from ſenſe; for the warm- 
eſt imagination of the poet can create notie new. The maxim of the 
' fchoolmen, therefore, that h eft in iutellectu, quod non fuit in ſenſi, 
though it be not true of intellect, is een true of the Phantaſia. 


The. next thing I obferve, concerning the operations of the mind 
upon, particular objects, is the comparing them together, either as they 
ate perceived by the ſenſe, or repreſented by the imagination. This 
| faculty, as I have obſerved, is common to us with the better kind of 


brutes ; but there i is but one name, even in Greek, both for the facul- 


i, and the ad? of comparing, viz. dee, Which, as I have faid, the 
Greek philoſophers apply even to brutes . And, as we have no other 
ward to exprels . but regſon, 1 hope it will not give offence, if I 


ſhould ſay that theſe brutes have rea/on, atleaſt, in fome degree. But 


there is no word at all in Engliſh to expreſs the concluſion of that 
compariſon or deliberation among the brutes, which is a determina- 
| tion to act in one way or another: Nor do I know that there is any 
word for it in Greek, at leaſt in common uſe, (for ſome. philoſo- 
young as 1 have obſerved before, give it the name of t,) ex- 
0 „ Pods Loſt, Book g. v. 112. ; 


| + See Porphyry, in his work, De Album. E alto Aae, 1 lid, 2. Lag Ants 
way cap · 3. in Ane. | | 
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cept it be zen: Neither does that exactly expreſs it; for it only 
denotes that impulſe of the mind, which is conſequent upon it, and 
immediately precedes the act, and is not res to mm but i Is 
en to man with e eee ENT sd Tuα² Watt: 


"Theſe a are all the operations of the Taman: _ binds fall nk 
the firſt claſs of i its gnoſtic powers, viz. the faculty of perceiving par- 
ticular objects, whether fingle or in combination; and I come n to 


3 „ 


either Gngly, ory by irſelf, or e combined a in eee ee This 
faculty, i n Greek, i is called Negs ; and, in Engliſh, intellect. By this fa- 
culty, it is admitted, by all philoſophers. who have reaſoned to any 
purpoſe, upon, the ſubject of mind, that we perceive. ſingle ideas; and, in 
the ſame manner, that we perceive external objects by the ſenſes; that 
is, at once, by one ſingle individual act 3 or, as the Greek philoſophers ex- 
preſs it, 1 n It is alſo admitted, by all theſe philoſophers, that it is by 
the intellect we perceive the truth of ſelf-evident propoſitions: So that 
this kind, at leaſt, of complex apprehenſion, is the operation of this 
faculty: And, for the ſame reaſon, I think, it muſt be admitted, that 
the perception of the truth of any propoſit tion, however we attain to 
that perception, is the act of the intellect, and is as much one ſingle 

individual 152 aothe ee Wa a a fingle _ The 15 que- 
>| at tion, 


- * The e difliQtion that There wks betwixt N or reaſons. 2nd. Noe, or intellett, 
one of which, Iſay, is common to man and brute, the other peculiar to man, will 
no doubt appear to many readers new and ſtrange; but it is not any diſcovery of mine, 
being to be found, as every thing elſe of any value in this work is, in the writings of | 
the antient philoſophers, particularly, i in a moſt valuable piece of Pythagorean pbiioſo- | 
phy, Hierocles in Aurea Carmina, editio Needham, p. Co. where he ſays, that the 
„ Or Nx N, holds the middle place betwixt the irrational, that is, the loweſt 
part) of « our nature, and intellect, which is the bigheſt. ' This is juſt where I have 
placed i it; for the ſenſes and phantaſia are the irrational part of our nature, being alto- 
gether incapable of compariſon, in which the eſſence of reaſon conſiſts. Now, I have 
ſet above them the rational faculty, and above it the intellect: As, therefore, the 
antients diſtinguiſhed i in this manner, it cannot be wondered, that, to the better ſorts 
of brute, they gave that faculty, which is next to the higheſt faculty in man, though, 
as we have ſeen, very different from it, and, by many degrees, leſs excellent. 
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ſtion, then, remaining, is, Whether the die, the g., and the ins 
be, as Philoponus ſuppoſes, faculties different trom the x. a, or intellect. 
Now, I ſay, they are all three only different operations of the intel- 
leck: The dee, as I have already ſaid, is no more than the di. 
courſe of the intellect, by which it paſſes from one thing to another, 
as the etymology of the word in Greek imports “, in order to diſcover 
the connection of two ideas, which otherwiſe it could not diſcover; 
or, in other words, it is in order to prove a propoſition that is not ſelf- 
evident. The reſult of this operation of the intellect is, as I have al- 
ready obſerved f, either ,., or cee, that is, opinion, or ſcience, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſubject, or the manner in which the i in- 
auiey has been conducted. 5 5 


And Mus I think; I have eech that there are but two 3 b 
powers in the human mind; the one by which particular things, that 
is, objects of /en/e, are perceived; the other by which generals, or i- 


deas, are perceived, inſtead of five that Philoponus makes them. And 
I think 1 have ſhown, that the other three are only different manners 


of operating of the two | have allowed, not different powers. I can, 


however, very eaſily excuſe the miſtake that Philoponus has fallen 
into, when I conſider the promiſcuous, and, I may ſay, inaccurate, 
uſe of words by Ariftotle himſelf upon this ſubje& : Particularly; as 
his commentator e ee d has obſerved 4, he has confounded Novg 

17 SS Set 3Þ 2357 Di 1717 ·³ Tand 
* ui gives another Ade of the word 3 is certainly not 
grammatical; nor do I think it is ſo agreeable to the nature of the thing; for he de- 


rives it from de, ſignifying, to perfect or accompliſb; whereas the Ne is only 


a reſearch or. inveſtigation, where, the mind paſſes from one thing to another; and 
it ! is only the En- of it, that is, trans, or Tote, which can be called perfection, 
or accompliſbn His derivation of phantaſia, above given, is more agreeable to the 
nature of the hk bur as ungrammatical z for the true derivation is given us by Ari- 
ſtotle himſelf, who ſays it is from os, or its derivative, o by which, he tays, this 
way of perceiving things is compared to the cleareſt and moſt evident of our nene Viz, 
feeing- Lib. 2. De cas cap. 4. in fine. 

+ Pages 105. 2 
t In his Grmmenary upon, the third book, De Anima, page 6 68. : 
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and. ., and rater and Neve; but, from what I have ſaid, I, hope 
the meaning of alli the terms upon this ſubject is ſufficiently diſtin». 
guiſhed, ſuch as aun Nele, Pur Tana, Nes, vream/es, Maven, data, and len. As 
ts the terms juſt now mentioned, ge, and Fond, there can he no 
difficulty in underſtanding them, if we know what Ne; and d. are: 
As little in underſtanding What exe 66 dels, — þ XI 9 and), era; for all 
"theſe werds, by the atialogy-of the Greek language, have-a-determi- 
ned ſiguifieation in reference to the verb from which they are derived: 
the firſt, for example, ſignifying the action of the verb, the reſt de- 
noting the ſubjects of that action: And; it is only to be obſerved with 
reſpect to n Or the ſubjects of intellect, that they are of two kinds, 
the one, material things, as they exiſt in nature; but which, by the 
operation of the mind, that we call aſtraction, (apaywsy, in the lan- 
guage of Ariſtotle), are made objects of the intellect. Of this kind 


are all mathematical emities, and indeed almoſt all the; ſubje&s- of 


ſcience. The other kind: of . are immaterial ſubſtances, which ex 
_ iſt ſeparately from all matter, and therefore have no need; to be ab- 
firacted from it by ſo artificial an operation of our mind: For: it may 
de obſerved, that though theſe ab/iracted. beings, are not, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, what the ſchoolmen call entia rationic, yet they have 
not the fame. real. exiſtence. ONS; corporesl: or ieee ſub- 
|  Rances have, 1 | 
Ne The abfiration by which we form thoſe notions, is another opera- 
tion of the human intellect, which deſerves. our, particular, attention; 


for ĩt is, as 1 have ſhown, the foundation of all the other operations; 


becauſe it is by it that intelle& creates, as it were, ſubjects for itſelf, 
* and the firſt ſubjects upon which it operates; for the other kind of 1 
e bes that i is, immaterial ſubſtances, come not to de the objects of intel 
Ec, till it has been for a long time exerciſed, upon the ideas of ab- 
Araction : And, though uniting be no doubt, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, 
the great work of © oem vet it is evident, from what 1 have 15 
1 "aid 


Page 53. ; a e 
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i could ao Fond chr upan which to parts 5218 


There is an abril ginphieſy « upon the hig ek W 
tion, which I think; well. worth taking notice. of, a8 it yoga, more 
han any thing, thap it is the Ogeratiom of the higheſt faculty, of ous 
ind. He ſays, that thaſe ideas af the qualities. of ladies, whichy,we- 


abſtract from the bodies, arę cotrected and imgroved by the, imellect, 
and made more perfect than they exiſt in the bodies. Thus, there is 


not in nature a perfect circle, or a perfect ſphere, nor any other ma- 
thematical figure, ſo perfect as it is conceived by the mind. The ſame, 
I think, may be ſaid of moral qualities: For there is not exiſting, 
neither a perfect good man, ſuch as we can conceive, nor, I believe, 
a perfect villain . 


Thus, I have ſhown, that there are in the human wind but two 

gnoſtie powwers, Vit ſenſe and intelleft ;—that the brutes have /en/e as | 
well as we ;—and that they preſerve in their phanta/ia-the perceptions- | 
of Fee, as well as we do: — Further, that they compare together the 


perceptions of ſenſe, and therefore, may be ſaid, in ſome degree, to rea- 
ſon:— That, as the objects of intellect are quite different from the 


| GT of Joes ſo the OP itſelf is OY different, and is the 
great 


In his commentary upon the 3d book de Anima, fol. 65. 

+ Here we may ſee the origin of that ideal beauty, of which painters and ſtatuaries 
ſpeak ſo much, and which, they acknowledge; is the perfection of: their art: For, it is 
no other than ideas of beauty, taken from forms actually exiſting, but corrected and 
improved by the intellect; ſo that- they become ſomething. tranſcendant, and beyond 
nature, though not unnatural, becauſe they are nature made more perfect. And the 
ſame, I think, may be ſaidfof: all the works of art, in which there is nothing perfect, 
but. what is more beautiful than any thing to be ſeen in nature: For, though the in- 
dividual' objects may: be exactily copied from nature, yet, there muſt be an'arrange- . 
ment and diſpoſition given to them, ſuch as is-not to be found in nature, otherwiſe - 
the piece will not be fine, and, indeed, will not deſerve the name of a piece of art, 
from which it will be as different as a portrait is from a picture. 
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great prerogative of the human ind, denied to the brute: That the 
2 operation of this faculty is ahHraction, by which it forms its pro- 
per object, viz ideas; — the ſecond is that by which it apprehends thoſe 
ideas, whether ſingle, or joined together in propoſitions — and the 
third and laſt, i is the diſcur ſus mentis, or dare, as it is called in Greek, 
by which it inveſtigates and diſcovers the' connection of ideas, that it 
could not at once diſcover; and the concluſion of” this laſt TEA 


ay as 1 have ſhown, _— r ſcience or Oo 
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Continuation 1 the Sujec? 4 lntelleg—lotelleg divided into „ Specula- 
tive and Pracrica— Hiſßerence betwixt, theſe 1300—Th he Virtue of | 
"Prudence be langs to the Pradical IntelleQ—Mauner of reaſoning 

1 2 the Practical; Iotellet—Good, Teal | or apparent, the Motive 
"x all . Rational. Action. Difference betwixt Weak and "Wicked 
Action. The Nature of the Speculative Intellet—The End of it 
Bs. Tuth—Speculative, Intellect operates Without . the 455 lance of the 
enten ar Phagtafiam Hale 15 Ar rifle upon that Fee explained. 


115 8141 40 . Tk 7 "ft? 9 of 1 | 7 en 


8 intelle@ is anda the: governing e e in us, ond 
may be ſaid to conſtitute man, I think it, is proper to inquire 
ſtill , concerning it, before I proceed to ſpeak of the arectie part 
of mind. And, there is a diſtinction made by Ariſtotle betwixt intel- 
ted employed in contemplation merely, that is, the Nev; d:wpilazes, and 
intellect employed i in practice, or the N. npanrmer,. that deſerves well to 
be attended to. The object of the contemplative intellect is truth on- 
ly, and the diſcovery. of the nature of things; whereas, the object of 
practical intelle.is the practice of fe, and the conduct of human 
affairs, though the infellect may be, as we have ſeen, and indeed muſt 
be, in a certain ae hee in all the arts, the mechanical as. 


well as the engl. It d eh 4; 


f And mins we Sd 6 not t fall i into Be: a miſtake Spy we tha) Phi- 
loponus has fallen into, in treating of the gnoſtic faculties of the mind, 
nor make, as he has done, the operations of the ſame faculty diſtinct 
faculties: For, both the theoretical and practical intellect are the 
fame faculty of the mind, but employed upon different ſubjects, and 

for 
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for different purpoſes; the ſubject of the one being altogether gene- 
rals and theorems of mere ſpeculation ; whereas, the ſubject of the 
other is both general truths and particular things; for, it is in parti- 
culars, and not in ere that practice conſiſts. 


It may be objected, that generals or ideas are the only objects of 
the intellect, and that particular things are the perceptions of the./en/e 


Abe; ; and that, therefore, thefe things cannot be conſidered by the 


inte lid. But this conſequence does not fottow': For, though the in- 
telle does not perceive thing 88 corporeal, yet, hen theſe perceptions | 
are” brought into the mind by the fenſes, tlie intellef? can review and 
confider them. And, it is by fuch a review, aß we have ſaid above, 
that the enteNeer forms to itſelf its proper object, ideur, comparing to- 
gether the perceptions of ſenſe, and diſcovering in what they agree, 
and in what they are different: For, it is the privilege of this ſupe- 
rio? faculty of the mind, to make uſe of the materials imported by the 
ether gnclir faculty, viz. the ſenſe, not only for the purpoſe of crea- 
flog new materials fer itfelf, but for any other purpoſe it thinks pro- 
per. In this cafe, it applies its theorems and general propoſitions to 

particufar things, i in order to regulate the conduct of 4; Ys, or, in 1 0 | 

a to: ee eee . 


! 


From this actount of cit — it is is eaſy to 3 that 


me virtur we call prudenct belongs to it. This virtue is moſt juſtly 


fet at the head of all the virtues, as being that, without which, there 
- can be no other virtue; for every action, though it proceed from the 
beſt natural diſpoſition, if it be not the reſult of previous deliberation, 
and determined choice, is not a virtuous action, nor, indeed, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, a humam action, but the action of the mere animal; 
ſome of whom, we ſee, perform aQtions which may be called good, 
as they produce a great deal of good; ſuch, for example, as the care 
of the e e 155 7 an y Hornet for * e of the 

| i e e ſpecies; 
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ſpecies ; yet, as they do not proceed from any general theorem or 
propoſition, applied to particular facts, they are not virtues. 


The operation of the intellect in this practical reaſoning, is called 
in Greek See *, that is, deliberation or conſideration ; and the de- 
termination of the ind, preferring one action to another, is called 
Tpoe4psrss, that is, choice, in conſequence of deliberation. 


Ariſtotle has obſerved , that, in the reaſonings of this kind, the 
minor of the ſyllogiſm is always a particular propoſition: And this, as 
he obſerves, does more immediately and directly prompt us to action, 
than the general propoſition in the major; for general propoſitions of 
themſelves do not move to action, but muſt be RG W to par- 
ticulars. | | | £324 


It will be aſked, what is this general propoſition, which ultimately, if 
not immediately, moves man to every action proceeding from delibera- 
tion or choice? This 1 is to aſk, in other words, what it is we aim at, or 
| propoſe by ſuch actions? And the anſwer is, it is good, either real or appa- 
rent. If it be really good, then is the action truly wiſe and virtuous; but, 
if it be only ſeemingly good, and not really ſo, then is the action weak or 
vicious. On the other hand, the motive of the brute is the =, 4%, o 
what is pleaſant, or agreeable to the ſenſe. And, as many men, and, I 
believe, all men upon ſome occaſions, act from this motive merely, 
without choice or deliberation, in ſo far they act like brutes; but, 
whenever they chuſe and deliberate, they do the thing, becauſe they 
hold it to o be Cod: If hey think ſo, overcome by the preſent pleaſure, 


= ee what Ariſtotle has ſaid concerning 3 and the yovs. 2 and allo 
; concerning rfeatpicie, in his 3d and 6th books of. e 


I Book £34 de e. cap. 11. in Aker, 
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and contrary to what would be their judgment if the temptation 
were removed, then they are only weak, or intemperate: But if, up- 


on cool deliberation, the determination of their judgment is, that it is 


beſt for them to act ſo, then are they truly vicious and wicked, not 
weak: Let do they act as rational creatures; but, for that very reaſon, 


are ſo much the worſe, becauſe the corruption of the leading principle 


— 


of the animal makes him the worſt of his kind: And if, to this cor- 
ruption, courage and reſolution, with great abilities, are joined, he is 


the pe e and mol m_— animal in this 20 world *. 


- 


<a abe 18 3 aid, the (yllogiſam mentioned by: Ariſtotle may = 


Nee * formed. It „ e in this way: 


What i 2s Ar a to be . 
This particular action i 10 good. 
| Therefore, this particular action ought to be done. 


E Here the major propoſition i is Shred, the 1 5 Perüculf; and the 
concluſion, as muſt neceſſarily be, according to the rules of ſyllogiſm, 
likewiſe 2 And thus much for t! the praftical intellect. 
of to ke "Fpeculative, * it is wholly converſant with the proper ob- 
ject of intellect, ideas, and theorems ; for, though it may ſometimes 
deſcend to particular facts and 6bfervarioris;” it is only with a view to 
 theorenis and ſpeculations which it may from thence raiſe, Nor has 
it any thing to do with practice, or action of any kind. And, as the 
final cauſe, or end propoſed by the other mtelleft, is while” is good, ſo 
the end of this is truth. 
_The 


* Sce what Ariſtotle has ſaid -upon this ſubject in the 2th book of his morals, 


. 
— 


where he has very accurately diſtinguiſhed betwixt «zpxris and e Or xaxia, and 


rwgerurn and eyxgarac, with many other diſtinctions, which are not the leſs ſolid for 


their not being obvious. 
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The ideas with which inferior ſciences are converſant, are thoſe 
which are abſtracted from material things. But the chief ſubject, as 
I have often ſaid, of the ſcience of which I treat, is mind, and imma 
terial jubtances.. | - 


From this account of the Hpeculative intellect, it is evident, that, 
in the greater part by far of its operations, it has no need at all of 
the ſenſes or phantaſia, which, as we have ſeen, are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in the operations of the practical intellect: And, as to the laſt men- 
tioned ſubject of this intellect, it is impoſſible to have a juſt notion of 
it under a bodily form; becauſe it is as incapable of being painted in 
the phantafia, as apprehended by the /enſe. And, even with reſpect 
to ideas, abſtracted from material ſubſtances, they are much better con- 
ceived, without any aſſiſtance from./en/e or imagination: For, as Plato has 
obſerved in the Phaedo, the phantofra diſturbs us very much by intruding 
its images into the ſpeculations of ſcience, and particularly, the /czence of 
divine things, the ideas of which are altogether confounded by aſeribing 
to them any of the qualities of body, Ariſtotle has indeed faid, that we 
cannot-think without the aſſiſtance of the phantaſza f; but it appears 
from that and other paſſages, that this is to be underſtood only of the 
practical intellet R: And it is clearly the opinion of both his com- 
nn. that xn antellect, when - diſengaged from all materia! 


* — 
1 


»»gee what Philoponus has ſaid upon this paſſage of Plato, in the beginning of 1 5 
introduction to his . upon 5 s books De Anima. 

67 it; Aninhas. lib. 3. cap. 7. i 

TP The paſſage is in theſe words: Tu 9 a Jokes) 71 aa 1 8 
f — ra N aD Ra Pnon, n axoPncn, Pνν der dus ed rert tor avev Qarracuate | 
Vn Where it is evident, that, though Ariſtotle has mentioned the vxn Trevronr on 
in general, he means the Yao h,. This appears from the whole context, and 
| from this very part of it where he mentions: the yz0or, and the ae, and the t Ner-. 

, and the re Stare, which are the objects of the practical intel. But, that Arif. 
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things, does operate without the phantafia. It muſt, ho vever, be con- 
feſſed, that we are ſo much immerſed in matter from our firk coming 
into this world, ſo much intangled with it, by the neceflity of our 
mixed nature, that it is very difficult to think with perfect abſtraction : 
But, by much practice in /pecul/ative ſciences, we come at laſt to be 
— to do it. Of this, I think, we need no other proof than the /c:- 
nee of arithmetic, with the ideas of which, though the moſt abſtract 


0 any, we pocome: ſo _—_ 4d conſtant uſe from our earlieſt youth, 
1706 Sed that 


totle believed that the ou; brwgerizes could operate by itſelf, without any mixture of 
ſenſe or phantaſia, is evident from what he ſays in chap. 6. of the ſame book, That 
this Novs is, by its nature, ſeparated from body, unmixed, impaſhve, and pure energy. 
And that this is the opinion of his commentator Simplicius, is evident from his commen- 
tary upon the paſſage firſt quoted. And Philoponus, in his commentary upon the laſt 
mentioned paſſage, enumerates the operations of intellect without the pre, as 
when it makes itſelf its object, when it contemplates divine, or immaterial ſubſtances, 
alſo when it contemplates generals, or whatever elſe can be apprebended without the 
ſenſes. And he ſays this is alſo the opinion of Ariſtotle. And, for further proof 
that he is in the right as to Ariſtotle's opinion, I refer the reader to the gth chapter 
of the ſame 3d book De Anima; in the end of which he has theſe words, 4 N g- 
r Y0upeeeres. Tart Neige Tov pry Parraopare ewai; n o ravre (ſo weren reads it in 
place of * , as it is commonly printed) @arraouars, a> a Pas race ros. 
Here Ariſtotle is ſpeaking of the common »voxzare, or notions of corporeal things, 
which are undoubtedly phantaſms, that is, the objects of the phanta/ia ; whereas, the g- 
2a roauzre that he here mentions, are, as Simplicius has well obſerved upon the paſ- 
ſage, our ideas of ſubſtances, and particularly of incorporeal ſubſtances : And he 
Rates the doubt, whether they be not alſo. phantaſms ? and he ſolves it in his com 
mon way, by aſking a queſtion; the anſwer of which is plain to thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with Ariſtotle's manner, that they are not phantaſins, though they could not 
have exiſted without phantaſms; that is, the ideas could not have been formed with - 
out aſſiſtance from the phantaſia; which is certainly true of them as well as of every 
other idea. And, if there were any doubts of our apprehenſion of ſimple ideas 
without the aſſiſtance of the phantaſia, I think there can be none concerning our ap- 
prehenſion of them when combined in propoſitions, eſpecially thoſe propoſitions that 
are called axioms, ſuch as this, © that every thing muft either be or not be. See what 
Philoponus has ſaid concerning theſe axioms in his introduction to his commen- 
ary upon the books De Anima” 


* 
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that I believe no body, in ſolving an arithmetical problem, makes any 


uſe of the imagination at all, or thinks of any corporeal thing. 
And Plotinus, and ſome of the later Platoniſts, pretended, that, by 


thinking often upon divine ſubjects, they came at laſt to have the 
ſame clear and diſtin& notions of them, without the leaſt mixture of 
any thing groſs or material, and to be in ſome ſort united with them 


in a manner incomprehenſible to vulgar minds *. And fo much for 


the gnoftic powers of the human mind. 


See what Philoponus has ſaid upon this ſubject in the beginning of the intro- 
duction to his commentary upon Ariſtotle's books De Anima. See alſo the author of 
the life of Plotinus, affixed to his works, 


1 
- 4 


CHAP. 
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of * ed 6 3 . the Mind—T, 57% not ful divided, cithir by 

 : Phalopanus:ar Plato Different Orectic Powers belonging to the Animal 
and the Intellectual Nature—Theſe of the Animal Nature I. hoſe: of | 
the IntelleQual—What is the Cauſe of Animal, that is, Voluntary 
 Motten—Argſotle's Opinion upon the Sutjett—Nind, the Cauſe of all _ 
Motion, according to the Definition of 1 i. 


AN, & well as every other ES bile by nature deſtined to 

act, it was neceſſary not only that he ſhould know, but that 

he ſhould have ſome principle of action. The orectic powers, there- 
fore, as well as the gno/{zc, are eſſential parts of the animal compoſition; 
but the gnofiic have, by nature, the precedence ; for, unleſs we ſuppoſe | 


animals to act by mere chance, without any direction at all, they muſt 
. know before my act. 


Gnoſtic and oreflic powers being thus a; joined together i in 
the animal nature, and correſponding the one to the other, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that, as man has more gno//zc powers than 
other animals, he ſhould alſo have deſires and propenſities 
more than they have; nevertheleſs, Philoponus, or whoever beſides 
(for it is not Ariſtotle) has made the diviſion of the faculties of the 
mind into gnaſtic and orectic, has omitted altogether the orectic part 
of the intellectual mind, and has given us only that of the mere animal 
or-ſenjitrve mind, which he has ſubdivided into 4. i and bine, Or 
appetite and anger. And Plato, who has divided the human mind 
into igt, Ione; And reyes, has, beſides omitting the oredic powers of 
the intellectual mind, plainly confounded the gno/tic and orectic facul- 
ties: For, whether we underſtand by e the mere comparative facul- 


- ty, - 
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ty, which the brutes poſſeſs as well as we, or the es; that is peculiar 


to man, it is evident, that dere belongs to the gnoftic faculties of the 
human mind. 


The orectic powers of the brute are, as have obſerved, fitly divided 
into what I call appetite and anger; for, as the brute has nothing to do 


here but to nouriſh and ſupport the individual, and to propagate and e- 
ducate the ſpecies, and like wiſe todefend himſelf and his offspring againſt 
danger, and to overcome difficulties, theſe impulles are ſufficient for 
both thoſe purpoſes. By the firſt, he is directed to provide nouriſhment, 
and every other thing neceſſary both for his being and well-being : 


And he is likewiſe impelled to propagate the ſpecies, and to take that 
care of the offspring which is neceſſary for raiſing it; for that e, 


or natural affetion, which is ſo ſtrong in the brutes, I comprehend 
under i, Or appetite, as I tranſlate it: And, by the other, he is 


enabled to defend himſelf againſt dangers, to overcome: difficulties, 


and, in ſhort, to exert that ftrength of mind, which is neceſſary, in 
ſome degree at leaſt, for the EINE of every amian and his off- 


"_ 


Theſe are the orectic powers af the brute, correſponding to.the £0194 
flic powers ; and they are the ſame in man, ſo far as he participates 
of the ſame animal nature, and has the ſame gneſic powers. But he 


has, beſides, the ſuperior gnoftic faculty of intellect; and there muſt 


needs be ſome deſires and propenfities correſponding to this fa- 
culty; and, as this faculty is divided into practical and ſpeculative, it 
is natural to ſuppoſe that there ſhould be the ſame number of orectie 
powers, each correſponding to each of the other two. What corre- 
ſponds to the ſheculatiuè intellect, is the love of knowledge: For, as truth, 
and the knowledge of the nature of things, is the object of this part 
of the mind, and, as it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe; that intellact ean act 
without ſome motive, what moves men to ſearch for truth, muſt be the 
love of knowledge: And, accardingly, Ariltotle, has obſeryed, that, 

5 Cru not 
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not only the philoſophers defire knowledge, but even the vulgar, 
though they enjoy but little of the pleaſure of it * Nor is that to be 
wondered at; for it is the pleaſure of . of which the vulgar 

have but a bal ſhare. : | 


The orectic power e g to the practical intellect, is the de- 
fire of good; under which I include the air and the Handſome, or the 
7s , às the Greeks call it, which, by ſome philoſophers, was held 
to be the only good : For good, being, as I have already obſerved, the 
object of this part of the human mind, it muſt neceſſarily be deſired by 
it: Whereas, as I have likewiſe obſerved, the object of the purſuit of 
the brute is the , 43, or the pleaſant ; and that is ſufficient for all 
the progeny of his nature, as ſhall be afterwards ſhown. 


In treating of the practical intelle®, Ariſtotle takes ak. to in- 
quire what it is that produces the progreſſive motion in animals? an 
oy inquiry which, I think, might have been made more general, and 

extended to the motion, even of ſuch animals who do not change their 
place altogether, but only in part. Upon this queſtion, he beſtows 
two chapters, viz. the loth and 11th of his third book De Anima; ; 
in the firſt of which, he doubts, according to his manner, and, in the 
ſecond, decides: The reſult of the whole is, that there are three things 
which produce the animal motion; firft, the xs, or intellect, under 


475 r 0 hes roig deres ere, 0 Xa Toi5 deat I GAN t. Crux 
: rene *evrov. Lib. De Poetica, cap. 4. Sec alſo Metaphyſ. lib. 1. cap. 1. 3 
„ philoſophers I mean are the Stoics. Ariſtotle wrote a book whos Tov as 
15 eder, which he ſome where quotes. This book is unfortunately loſt, as well 
as many works of his: But he has, in his books of Rhetoric, lib 1. cap. 9. in initio, 
given us two definitions of the To; - The one is 0,9 N. dure *g er o er, tg i. 
And the other is 5 a», ebe; oy, ide y, bi ayader, This laſt definition I like beſt ; for I 
hold the fair, or the handſome, to be that which, being good, that is, ſerving ſome uſe- 
ful purpoſe of nature, is, at the ſame time, pleaſant to us, becauſe it is good; for, if any 
thing be deſired, merely becauſe i it is pleaſant, and not becauſe it is Li it is the . 


a, and not the re gaben. 
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which 15 includes the phantafs, ia, being an internal principle, as I be- 
fore obſerved, as well as the intellect, and the governing principle in 
brutes, and alſo in ſome men. Secondly, the . , that is, deſire, or 
appetite. And, laftly, the regiere, that is, the object dęſired. And it 
is certainly true, that animal motion cannot be produced without all 
the three. But I think it is worth the while to conſider more particu- 
larly, in what manner each of them contributes to the production of 
motion; and I will begin with the /af?, that is, the object defired ; the 
final cauſe of the motion, which, therefore, is the firſt or principal 
cauſe, being that for the ſake of which every other cauſe. operates. 
Now this, in man, conſidered. as an intellectual being, is either good: or 


knowledge; the one being the object of the practical, the other of the 
ſpeculative intellect. But, of man, conſidered as an animal merely, 


the object is, what ig pleaſant. The object, whichever of the three 


it be, is itſelf immoveable, as Ariſtotle has obſerved: But it moves 
the deſire or appetite ; and that again moves the animal. And it is 
In this way, that the defire, as the efficient cauſe, produces the move- 
ment. But it is through the medium of the mind that it does ſo; tor 
the deſire firſt excites the mind to act, and then the mind produces 


the movement; ſo that the mind is the immediate efficient cauſe of 


the movement, and the deſire only the remoter. But the deſire 
cannot ariſe, unleſs the object be known; and thus we ſee that 
the gno/iic powers of the mind are its fundamental powers, with- 
out which we cannot ſuppoſe it either to at, or to deſire to 


act; for the common ſaying will apply, that * zgnotz nulla cu- 


* pido.) The mind, therefore, muſt know before it ads ; and, what- 
ever is the governing gno//ic principle in it, whether intellect, phan- 
taſia, or ſenſe, muſt be the prime efficient cauſe of all the movements 
of the body, that can be called animal, voluntary, or ſpontaneous 


of which the principal is progreſſive motion: For, as to the motions, 


by which growth and nutrition are produced, they are involuntary, 
and belong not to the animal, but to the vegetable life. 
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And, here, after going a great round, and departing very far, as 
it ſhould: ſeem, from the original definition we have given of mind, 
viz. That it is what, moves, we are come back to it again; and we 


find that it applies to every kind of mind, even the intellectual: For 
the intellect, when it deſcends from abſtract ſpeculations to the prac- 


tice of life, does neceſſarily, as the governing principle of the mind, 


produce the motions-of the body; and, even when it is overcome, and 
governed by paſſion and appetite, inſtead of governing them, yet it is 
ſtill what moves the man, if the action be the conſequence of any rea- 
ſoning or deliberation at all. It is, therefore, I think, true, notwith- 
ſtanding what Ariſtotle has ſaid to the contrary , that there is ſome- 


thing in common belonging to all minds ; and fome other definition 


may be given of mind | in ee than that it is che nee of an 


en 18880 5 


| | CH AP. 
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8 & = 


The Human and Brute Minds ſpecifically different —If they be of different 
Specreſes, there muſt be fixed Boundaries betwixt them—Compar on 
of the two—No Compariſon betwixt us and the loweſt Kind of Ani- 
mals—The Compariſon only betwixt us and the higher Sort—Difer- 
ent Specieſes of Animals muſt have different Mind. — Compariſon of 
our Senſes with thoſe of other Animals —Two Differences betwixt 
our Phantaſia and that of the Brute—Differ ence betwixt our Com- 
parative Faculty and that of the Brute One Claſs of the Objects of 


Human Perception quite different from thoſe perceived by the Brute 


—=Therefore the Faculty different Man recognizes himſelf —The 


Brute not—Compariſon of the Orectic Powers of the Man and Brute 


| Thoſe of the Brute, being directed by Nature, do no hurt. — 1 Hoſe 
of the Man, being guided by Opinion, do a great e of 
the Account of the Human Mind, and of that of the Brute—The Er- 
or of our Modern Philoſophers in confounding Ideas and Per- 
ceptions of Senje—Objection that, though other Animals have not 


the Uſe of Intellect, they may owe the Faculty—That Obpection an- 


Jwered, % 


LTHOUSH; from the preceeding chapters, it be evident 
that, I think, the human mind is very different trom the brute, 
and of a nature much ſuperior ; and, although it be not difficult to 
collect, from what is ſaid there, the arguments that move me to think 


ſo; yet, as it is a matter of ſuch conſequence, I have thought it not 


improper to f ate, in this chapter, thoſe arguments by themſelves, un- 


mixed with any thing elie. For the human mind is fo intimately 
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connected and interwoven with the animal, that it is a matter of nice 
diſcrimination to ſeparate them. I know that, in ſuch caſes, ſuperfi- 
cial inquirers ſatisfy themſelves, by obſerving, that, in nature, things 
are blended together, and run into one another inſenſibly, like dif- 
ferent ſhades of the ſame colour; ſo that it is impoſſible to ſay where 
the one begins, or the other ends. But [ hold that, in nature, the ſpe- 
cieſes of things are abſolutely diſtin& ; and if, at any time, they are 
mixed, the production is unnatural, and does not go farther than the 
individual monſter ; (for. fo I call every production out of the com- 
mon courſe of nature ;) and, if it were otherwiſe, there would be no 
beauty, order, or regularity, in nature; but every thing would be 
mixed with every thing, according to the notion of Anaxagoras : 3 
And, however fair the outward appearance of this world may be, fo 
as to deſerve the name given it in Greek, eus, yet it would, in rea- 
lity, be no better than the original chaos of the poets. I hold, there- 


fore, that, if the human mind be truly of a kind different from the 


brute, there are certain fixed limits and boundaries which ſeparate 
N however cithicult it may be for us to find them out. 1 


In order to make this diſcovery, the r way will, 1 think, be 
to ſtate the compariſon betwixt the two minds ; - and to obſerve, fir , 
in what they agree; and this will make the bow. in which x4 dif- 
fer, more obſervable. : g 


In the firſt place, I think it is impoſſible to maintain, that the minds 
of worms, flies, or of thoſe animals of ſo low a kind, as to be ſomething 
betwixt animal and vegetable, and which, - therefore, are called 
2 oiphites, are of the ſame kind with our minds, even in power or ca- 
pacity : For, as nature does nothing in vain, according to that excel- 
lent maxim of Ariſtotle “, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that ſhe would 

54 .be 


* Ariſtotle De Anima, lib. * cap. 10. His words are, ns OG FIRED ——_ te u, 
r ent ren ae, That nature does nothing ſuperfluous or unneceſſary ; 
nor 
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be ſo prodigal and ſuperfluous, as to give them a capacity which they 


never could exert. And, if their minds be not ſuch as ours in capa- 


city, as they are certainly not ſuch in energy or actuality, I think: we 


may fairly conclude, that they are of a different ſpecies: For I do not ſee 
how we are to diſcriminate ſpecieſes, if it be neither by power nor by 
energy, The only queſtion, therefore, is, betwixt us and animals of a 


higher order, ſuch as dogs, horſes, elephants, beavers, &c.; and it is 


only with ſuch animals that I am to make the compariſon of our ſpe- 
cies. 


TW are a ſpecies of animals different from any of thoſe juſt 
no mentioned, no body, I believe, will deny. Nor, do I think, it 


can be denied, that the ſpecieſes of animals are more diſtinguiſhed 


by their mind, or inward principle, than by their, outward figure; for, 
as it is the mind that is the moving power, and which therefore is 
principal 1 in every animal, and, as the body is no more than the organ 
or inſtrument that the ind uſes for accompliſhing the purpoſes, 
for which, by nature, the animal was deſtined, it follows, of neceſſa- 
ry conſequence, that, if there be a diſtinction of ſpecieſes, it muſt be 
in the mmd chiefly, and only by conſequence in the body: So that 
there muſt be a ſpecies of mind for every ſpecies of animals ; and, 

however near two ſpecieſes may ſeem to come to one another, till 
there muſt be ſome diſcriminating mark, which diſtinguiſhes the mind 
of the one from that of the other. And this argument alone, how- 
ever metaphyſical it may ſeem, (for that is the common name given 
by the vulgar to arguments that they do not underſtand), is, in my 
opinion, ſufficient to decide, that there muſt be a difference ſpecific, and 
not in degree only, betwixt our mind, and that of any other ſpecies 


of animals. But it ſtill remains to be inquired in what this mad 


rence conſiſts : ? | 
In 


nor is there any thing wanting of what is neceſſary. This I hold. to be an axiom of 
natural philoſophy, from which many great conſequences are to be deduced. 
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In this i inquiry I will follow the diviſion, above mentioned, of the 
animal mind into gnoſtic and orectic, beginning with the gnoſtic, which, 
as 1 have ſaid, is the foundation we the other. | | 


The 4 6 faculties : are the ative powers of the mind, by which 
it perceives different objects: By one kind of them, the mind per- 
ceives external objects through the medium of the organs of ſenſe. 
Theſe the better ſort of brutes have, as well as we, as many in num- 
ber, but different in degree; for every animal has organs of ſenſe 
ſuited to the life for which it is, by nature, deſtined: Nor do I be- 
lieve there is any one ſpecies of animals that has ſenſations of pre- 
ciſely the ſame degree cf acuteneſs and intenſeneſs that another has. 
Ariſtotle has obſerved, that the ſenſe of ſmell is imperfect in us *, 
- whereas, in ſome other animals, it is moſt acute, ſo that by it they 
perform a great part of their animal functions. The ſenſe of ＋ ght, 
on the other hand, I am perſuaded, is more perfect in us than in 
moſt other animals: For it is by it, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, that 
we acquire the moſt knowledge f; and, I think, there can be no doubt 
that we are by nature deſtined for acquiring knowledge, of which, 
as the ſame philoſopher has obſerved, all men are more or leſs de- 
firous . [I believe too, that our ſenſes, both of tee and of touch, 
are more delicate and diſcriminating, than the ſame ſenſes in moſt 
other animals F: And, perhaps, the ſame is true alſo of our Hearing; 
at leait, it is certain, that, by cultivation, we have given it a power of 
diſcriminating e, which no other anima has. 


The 


* De Anima, lib. 2. cap- 9. e | | 
+ Metaphy/. in initio, where Ariſtotle ſpeaks « our pets, ways of acquiring 
| knowledge. What we acquire by hearing oi diſcourſe, he coni.ders as artificially ac- 
quired; for, whatever doubts others may have avout ſpeech being an 1nveniion of art, 
Ar ſtotle had none: And, accordingly, he makes words to be ſignificant only by com- 
patt. ce his book of [aterpretation. | | 
4 Ibidem—Pcetic cap 4 

$ Ariſtotle (lib. 2. de Anima, cap. 9.) fays, t that 1 we have the moſt exquiſi te touch of 

any anjmal. | 
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The phantafin, as I have faid, is the repoſitory of the perceptions 


of the objects of ſenſe, by the means of which they operate upon the 


mind, even when the objects are not preſent. In this manner, the 
brutes are affected, as well as we. But there are two differences, 
which I have aJready obſerved, betwixt their phantafia and ours. The 
firſt is, that their phantafia ouly operates, either when the object it- 
ſelf is again preſented to them, or, when any natural, inſtinctive de- 


fire, neceſſary either for the preſervation of the individual, or the con- 


tinuation of the ſpecies, excites the perception of the object in the 
phantaſia ; whereas, our phantaſt a, as Ariſtotle has obſerved F; is at 
our command, and we can, at any time, conjure up the forms in it 
and theſe phantoms very often affect us as ſtrongly, or more ſtrongly, 
than the real objects. And, ſecondly, we can not only call up thoſe 


forms when we pleaſe, but we can mould and faſhion them according 


to our fancy; adding to them, or taking from them; ſeparating or 
combining them, in a manner very different from their appearance 


in nature: And we can make them more perfect, as in the caſe of 
geometrical figures ; which ſhows evidently, that, even in this matrer 
of the phantafia, and with reſpect to external objects, there is a power 


in us, ſuperior to any which the brute poſſeſſes; for the brute pre- 
ſerves, in his phantaſia, the objects, juſt as he received them from 
nature, without making any alteration in them, for the better, or the 


worſe. 


And, as to the compariſon of the perceptions. of ſenſe, a faculty, 
which, as I obſerved, the brute poſſeſſes in a certain degree, there is 
likewiſe the difference which I have obſerved betwixt our phantafia 
and that of the brute, namely, that the brute never makes the compa- 
riſon, unleſs inſtigated by one or other of the natural deſires above 
mentioned; whereas, man makes the compariſon without _y ſuch 


e 
Further, 


+ Lib. 3. cap. 3. de Anima. 
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Further, we have a ſet of perceptions quite different from the per- 
ceptions of the brute, becauſe the objects of them are quite different. 
And, as Ariftotle has well obſerved f, where the objects of percep- 
tion are different in kind, the faculty of perception muſt be alſo dif- 
ferent. The objects I mean are ideas, or generals. Theſe are intirely | 


different from particular objects of ſenſe, which only are perceived by 


the brute, and are things that have a real exiſtence in nature; whereas 
ideas are mere creatures of the mind : So that here the human mind 
exerts a creative power, which, to the philoſopher, muſt appear ſome- 


thing very wonderful; ſo wonderful, that we might be thought our- 


ſelves a viſionary being, without any thing real or ſubſtantial in us, 
if we did not conſider, that it is in this way we diſcover the forme 
and eſſences of things, as far as it is poſſible for the human faculties 
to diſcover them, in the ſtate they are in here below, overlaid and 


buried i in matter, out of which we are obliged, as it were, to dig 


them. 


74 Laſt of all, and what, more than any thing I have hitherto ſaid, 


makes it evident that our ind is of a nature quite different from 
that of the brute, is the power which it has, of turning upon itſelf, 
making itſelf its own object, and thereby diſcovering its own na- 
ture ; and, by analogy, the nature, likewiſe, of ſuperior minds. 
Now, whatever degrees of ſenſe, or even of reaſon, we may allow to 
thoſe ſuperior brutes [ mentioned, this faculty no body will pretend 

at 


+ Lib. 6.4 cap. 6. ethic. | 1 

+ See Philoponus upon this ſubject, i in his introduction to his commentary upon 
Ariſtotle's books de Anima; his words are, I think, remarkable; and, as the book is in 
the hands of very few, I will here tranſcribe them. — O, ra counter are labore 
viyruenes, vt ges dur i rirr gif Gu y. dN. $heuTHY i; veig, i ANG ran TOM TWO), a Gu)” 
t A dvr ageesg, X26 Tos dear ovrma, dur lar. bu vag 3.0. FavrnY 4 Lis, 4 5 xen, 1 
arbes d diene outs Cares moins ir. Puotws. % eyes ie, rig avrw? Cura, * ere. urn 
i Avyizn, dury aura? Y. Sr you! $0Tw f Laroves, avrn 1 For vnetvn, urn 4 (vpioxoure, 
ZvTn d * upioX0pery 1 ir X06 vue. n æ p t᷑ varę a eNRe rat. 
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that they poſſeſs; or that they are able to recogniſe their own minds, 
or to form any notion of ſuperior minds. 


As to the orectic powers of the human mind, compared with thoſe 


of the brute, it has theſe, as I have obſerved, correſponding to its 
gnoſtic; for, as it has the ſame ęnoſtic powers that the brute has, it has 


the ſame orectic powers, viz. appetite and anger: But, as it has, be- 


ſides, the gnoftic power of intellect, either theoretical or practical, it 
has two orectic faculties, correſponding each to each of the other, but 
both unknown to the brute, viz. the love of knowledge or truth, an- 
ſwering to the theorctic intellect; the other the purſuit of what is 
good, anſwering to the practical intellect. This good, as I have ſaid, 
is either real or apparent. If the good we purſue be real, and if the 
mind have ſtrength enough to make the irrational deſires (and brutal, 


as they may be called) of appetite and anger ſubmit to this intellectu- 


al purſuit of what is good, then is the man perfect in practice, and 
what the philoſopher calls a good man: Apparent good, on the other 


hand, is only the good of opinion, not of nature; tor every man, as I | 
have obſerved, who acts rationally, is determined by ſome opinion of 


Hood, right or wrong; ſo that the whole happineſs of our lives de- 


pends upon our forming right opinions concerning what is good or 


ill in human life. 


The brutey on the other hand, deſires only what is pleaſant, with- 


out having any idea of what is good: And this is ſufficient for the 
purpoſes of animal life; for nature has annexed pleaſure to thoſe ope- 
rations, and thoſe only, which are neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the individual, or the continuation of the kind; ſo that there is no 


harm in the animal being guided and determined in his actions by 
thoſe pleaſures. For, as the enjoyment of them is not heightened, 


as among us, by opinion and imagination, nor any improper means 
uſed to excite the deſire of them, they can lead to no blameable ex- 
_ ceſs; whereas we, by leaving nature, and following opinion, and 
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living in an unnatural manner, make even thofe natural pleaſures 
pernicious to us, and contrive others, which, having no foundation 
in nature, cannot poſſibly be good. But this, as I have ſaid, is the 
conſequence of anarchy and miſrule in the mind; by which, inſtead 
of the ſuperior pg of intellect eme it, the inferior eren 
reigu in its 9 mach 


From this account of the Brute, it is evident, that he belongs to 
nature; not to man, according to the diviſion that T have made of the 
things of this ſublunary world * ; for he cannot recogniſe his own ac- 
tions, and therefore is intirely ccd of what he does: Neither 
does he know for what purpoſe, or to what end, he acts, but blindly 
and neceſſarily follows appetite or inclination, which, though it lead 
Him unerringly to what is good, (l ſpeak of ſuch brutes as are in the 
natural ſtate, not of thoſe that are tamed, and, as it may be faid, civi- 
lized by us), it is a Tre of which he has no idea. 


„And here we may ſee clearly the meaning of a word which is in 
every body's mouth, but not underſtood by every body; I mean, in- 
fin, which is the governing principle of the brute, by which he is 
direQed-to-purſue or avoid certain things, without knowing for what 
purpoſe or to what end, and, therefore, without heſitation and delibe- 
ration; for the brute never deliberates, except in the particular caſe a- 
bove mentioned; when he is drawn different 1 by different * 5 
or inclinations 1 | { 

gee above, p. 85. 

+: _ Cautus enim metuit fiveam lupus; ; accipiterque- | 

Suſpectos laqueos, et opertum milvius hamum. HOoRAT. 

On the one hand, hunger impells the animal, on the other, fear or concern for- 


f:1f-preſervation - pulls him back ; therefore he deliberates. But, where there is no 
contrary inſtinct to reſtrain him, he always follows appetite, without deliberating or 


Ws of conſequences as man does. See above p. 10 r. 
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We may obſerve here in paſſing, chat the brute * this in com- 


mon with the vegetable; ; that the principle or mind, as I chuſe 
to call it, of the vegetable, does every thing neceſſary for the 


preſervation of the individual ſubſtance to which it is united, 


and for the propagation of the kind, as well as the brute, 
and, like him, without knowing that it does ſo. But there is this dif- 
ference betwixt them, that the brute has pleaſure in attaining thoſe 
things which nature directs him to purſue, and pain when he is diſ- 
appointed of his purſuits, and meets with the contrary of what he de- 
ſires : Whereas ce vegetable has no ſenſe either of pleaſure or pain; 
and in this chiefly conſiſts the difference betwixt the fenfutive and ve- 
getable nature :—But of this more afterwards. 


To conclude this compariſon of the human and brute natures, 
the whole matter comes to this iſſue : The human mind, though immer- 
ſed at firſt in matter, as well as that of every other animal here be- 
low, can emerge from it; and, by exerting its native power, can act 


without the aſſiſtance of the body, which it is ſo far from 


needing in theſe operations, that it is incumbered and obſtructed 
by it. By this power it tranſports itſelf, as it were, into that i- 
deal world, which every man, who believes in God, muſt believe to 
be the archetype of this material world; and, in this way, may be 


ſaid to converſe with thoſe eternal forms of things in the divine mind, 


of which all things we ſee here are but ſhadows. And not only does 
our mind thus open to itſelf a new world, but, by the ſtudy of its own 
nature, it diſcovers mind itſelf, and riſes, as near as it is poſſible for us, 
under this load of fleſh, to that ſupreme mind, the author of nature, 
and every thing in nature, whether ideal or material. By ſtudies of this 
kind, we attain, in ſome degree, to what we conceive to be the divine, the 
chief perfection of mind, the ability to employ itſelf within itſelf, without 
thelcaſ dependence upon, or connection with, any thing external. Nor is it 
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poſſible to ſay, how far the human mind, by being conſtantly em- 
ployed in ſuch meditations, and abſtrated almoſt intirely from the 
body, ſo diſpoſed, by a proper diet and manner of life, as not 
to obſtruct its operations, may go in this aſcent towards divinity. 
Neither can I intirely diſbelieve, though I think Jam no enthuſiaſti- 
cal viſionary, the accounts delivered down to us of the progreſs made 
by Plotinus, and others of the later Platoniſts in that road “. 


Thus much, I think, at leaſt, we may conclude, With great certain- 
ty, from the operations of the mind while it is in the body, that when it 
is releaſed from this priſon of fleſh-and blood, it will act with much more 
vigour, and in a manner very different from what it does at preſent : For 
then, as Ariſtotle ſays, it is. what it truly is, that is, immortal and eternal F, 
And he further tells us what it is in the ſame chapter; for he ſays, i it is, 


by its nature, ſeparable from body, unmixed, and impaſſive; and its 
- ellence 


This Plotinus flouriſhed in the ſecond century, and may be ſaid to be the founder 
of the Alexandrian ſchool. He was, I think, the greateſt philoſopher. of later times, 
and a genius truly divine. Nor do I think that ever there was a mind, merely human, 
of more ſublime ſpeculation, or more abſtracted from matter, than his was. Porphyry, 
his ſcholar, who writes his liſe, ſays, that, while he was with him, he, Plotinus, was four 
times raiſed above humanity, and united by an energy-ineffable to the Divinity that 
is above all; Ta u Tac; fo. And he-ſays, that he himſelf wes once exalted in the 
ſame manner when he was 68 years of age. This J know will be laughed at by our 
modern philoſophers; but, as Hamlet ſays in the play, © There are more things in 
heaven and earth than our philoſophy dreams of. | 


4 xegic dt I wer. He, rer dig teriñ a. rere fue erer X&1 Ades, lib. 3. de Anima, 
CaP- G. where the difference betwixt thoſe two | epithets is ſaid, by Philoponus, to be 
this: That ar denotes, that the mind has efſentially life in it; ſo that it cannot 
be without life, and be at all; and that is what we call in Engliſh immortal. The o- 
ther epitbet ald expreſſes this further, that it not only muſt bave life always when 
it eniſts, but that it does always exiſt; or, as I have tranſlated it, is fernak See 


Philoponus's commentary” * this 6th * 
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eſſence is energy. The meaning of which he afterwards e 
by telling us, that it does not ſometimes think, and ſometimes not, 
but always T. And I have no doubt of the truth of what Philoponus 
ſays in his commentary upon the firſt book De Anima, That intel- 


ject, when ſeparated from body, has no need of the d, or diſcourſe 


c of reaſon ;) becauſe, without ſearching for truth, as it does now, and 
paſſing from premiſes to.concluſion, it ſees every thing immediately and 
intuitively, having the forms of every thing within itſelf, and not being 


. diſturbed in its operations by the body; for, ſays he, the body is the 


cauſe of its ignorance, and, therefore, of its ſearch for knowledge. 


And, in a following paſſage, he ſays, that the mind, in that ſeparate 
Rate, has no need of memory any more than of reaſon. But, ſays he, 
in this ſtate, our knowledge is fleeting and tranſitory, like the body 
to which we are joined: We: therefore need memory, in order to re- 


tain what we have once learned ; for memory is the knowledge of 


what we knew before: But, in our ſeparate ſtate, we have the forms 
of all things, that fall within our comprehenſion, i in the mind at once; 


ſo that there is neither firſt nor laſt in our en *. 


* 


Aud here we may ſee the reaſon why Ariſtotle and his commenta- 


tors aſcribe only one operation to the e, or intellect, viz. fumple- 


aps 


+ . GuTe; & vous x@gioleg x. lunes, xi rn, T1 5vrig r ei A 00% ri ut your; 
Ti N ov vet. Ibid. cap 6. 


„ Philoponus's commentary upon the 5th chapter of the firſt book De Anima, 


where I think it appears from Ariſtotle's own words, that Philoponus has very fair- 


ly given us his ſenſe; for Ariftotle ſays, r d Neve xa Gee, n fe, on 40h 


£xe670v cn; #XAG Touds Tov £61735 nere, i Ln6470- N. Ne xa Tovrev Plergopcurov, ouTh: gory 


£01806. ort Nat ov, tyag txicvov yy, α NA Tov xo, 7 rA, © . rous 4g Seri r. 
Karate 1079, De Anima, lib. 1. cap 5. A divine ſentence, and which alone ought 
to have acquitted Ariſtotle of any ſuſpicion of Atheiſm or Materialiſm, if there had 


been nothing more to the ſame purpoſe in his works. 
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apprehenſion; for that is its only operation in its ſeparated and per- 
fect ſtate: But as, in this ſtate, it muſt neceſſarily operate by d:/cour/e 
gf reaſon, and apprehend complex truth, that 1 is, the truth of propoſi tions, 
1 have alfo aſcribed that operation to it. 


The account of the brute mind, in oppoſition to this of the human, 
is very ſhort, He perceives only material objects, either preſent or 
abſent, by the means of the phantafia, which I conſider as a bodily 
organ, and a kind of ſecondary ſenſe. He converies, therefore, only 
with matter, and acts only by the body, through the body, and for the 
purpoſes of the body ; that is, for the preſervation and propagation of 
the animal life; and all his inclinations and deſires have that tenden- 
cy. His gnoftic powers, therefore, are all connected with the body; 
and, as to the practical part, he is, as we have ſeen, directed intirely 
by pleaſure: And though, as I have ſhown, he is thus well 
directed, (for God has created nothing ill), yet we are to con- 
ſider that pleaſure is not the end of nature, but only the means ſhe 
uſes to attain her end, which is what is good. Now, it is by this that 
man is directed, when he a&s as a man ſhould af, And, in this re- 
ſpect, he imitates God and nature, when he forms a plan of action, of 
which the end is good. And, when he extends this plan beyond 
himſelf to thouſands of his own ſpecies, forming a tate or polity upon 
ſuch a plan, he may be ſaid to do the moſt Godlike act which mortal 
man can do, and to create ſomething like an av bes 


From this ſhort view of the matter, it is 88 that there can be 
no more dangerous error in the philoſophy of mind, than what has 
been maintained by ſome modern philoſophers, That we have no i- 
< deas, but only perceptions of ſenſe; or, in other words, that our 
minds cannot act without the aſſiſtance of our bodies. In the firſt 
Place, it degrades us into brutes, leaving no other difference betwixt 

| | _ 
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us and the better kind of them, except in degree; for all that we 
can value ourſelves upon above them, according to this philoſophy, is, 
that we have clearer and more diſtin perceptions of ſenſe; that we 
retain them longer, and compare them better together.- 


24ly, 1 apprehend this error goes very much farther; for, as thoſe 


philoſophers deny the exiſtence of ideas altogether in any mind, with- 
cut. making a diſtinction betwixt ſuperior and inferior minds, the 


conſequence neceſſarily is, that, even in the Supreme Mind, (if they 


allow any ſuch to exiſt), there is nothing but perceptions of /en/e ;- 


from which two other conſequences neceffarily reſult : Firft; That there . 


is an end of that intellectual world in the Mind of the Deity, which, 


according to all philoſophers, both antient and modern, who are not 


atheiſts, is thie pattern and archetype of this material world. And, 


2dly, That this world could not have been the production of God, 


even if we could ſuppoſe it formed without any plan or deſign, but 


muſt have been prior to God, or, at leaſt, coeval with him, as it is 
from it that hee muſt have had his perceptions of ſenſe, as well as we 
Have. Now, I'think it is better to do, as Mr Hobbes has done, to give 


no underſtanding at all to the Deity, than to give him an underſtand- 


ing ſo entirely dependent on matter, _ of a lower degree, than what 
falls to the ſhare of an ordinary man *. But Mr Hobbes, when he 


reaſons in this way concerning the berni of the Deity, plainly 


means to deny his exiſtence altogether And the philoſophers 1 ſpeak - 
of muſt have the ſame meaning, if they know the conſequences of 


their-c own doctrine f. But, to return to the human mind. 


It 
| * Mr Hobbes's words are, — ſcientia et intellectus in nobis nibil aliud 


ſunt, quam ſuſcitatus, a rebus externis organa prementibus, animi tumultus, non eſt + 
anne aliquid tale accidere Deo. Signum enim eſt potentiae ab alio dependen- 


tis.” (De Cive cap. 15. ſect 14.) 


+ The firſt philoſopher, of modern times, who advanced this notion,” of the non- 


exiſtence of ideas even in mind, was Dr Berkeley, who, I have the charity to think, 


4 


was no Atheiſt, and that, e he did not ſee the conſequence of his opinion: 1 
cannot, however, help ſaying, that his philoſophy, upon the whole, is the moſt ex- 


traordinary that ever appeared in the world. If he had denied the exiſtence of ideas 


only, 
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It may be objected, that the human mind has all thoſe great ta- 
lents, I have mentioned, only in power or capacity, when it makes its 
firſt appearance in this world: That the brutes may have the ſame 
latent powers, though hitherto we have not diſcovered them; becauſe 
they never have exerted them, for want, perhaps, of opportunities, and 
that inſtruction to which we know that man owes fo much; and we 
have more reaſon to think ſo, that ſome of them, by education and in- 
AruQion, are carried on very far; and how much farther they might 
be carried, were due pains beſtowed upon them, it is impoſſible to 
ſay. | 5 


That the great powers of the human mind are, at firſt, latent, 
and immerſed in matter, ſo that the infant is no more than a man 


in capacity, is a fact that, I think, cannot be denied. Ariſtotle ſays, 
chat, at his birth, his mind is like a tablet, with nothing written upon 
it, or, as we would ſay, a white ſheet of paper. And even the Plato- 
nic philoſophers, who maintain, that his ideas are not acquired here, 
but brought with him, acknowledge, that they,are ſo overwhelmed at 
firſt with matter, that they lie, like ſparks under aſhes, which do not 
appear till they are Rirred and rouſed; and that, they fay, is done by 
the . of fenſs. And, therefore, the doctrine that 1 have main- 

| | | _ tained 


only, and left matter in the world, there might has 3 ſome reality in our know- 

ledge, fuch as it was, and our ſenſations, at leaſt, might have had tome foundation i in 
nature; but, when he takes away both ideas and matter, what does he leave in the | 
place of them, but mere deluſion, and an empty dream? As to a later philoſopher, 
who maintains the ſame dectrine concerning ideas, I have not the ſame charity for him, 
but rank him with Mr Hobbes, with this difference only, that he has put his atheiſm 
into a more ſceptical form, and is a man of leſs genius, as well as leſs ſcience. 

l obſerve, too, that the French material philoſophers, ſuch as the author of the trea» 
tiſe Sur L' Eſprit, and he that writes Le Syſteme de la Nature, the moſt profeſſed book 
of atheiſm that has been publiſhed i in our time, maintain likewiſe, that there is nothing 

in our minds but perceptions of ſenſe, or ideas of ſenſation, as Mr Locke calls them: 

And the reaſon is plain, that, if they ſhould admit that the mind could operate by it- 
ſelf, without the affiſtance of the body, it might be ſuppoſed that the mind could ex- 

exiſt likewife without the * _ that mo was really a diſtinction detwixt mind 


6 Fi 
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tained elſewhere, concerning the progreſs of the human mind, from a 
ſtate no better than mere brutality, (however ſtrange it may appear in 
modern times, ) is the doctrine of all the great philoſophers of anti- 


quity *: So that the only queſtion is, Whether we do not, even at 
| * | | firſt, 


® There is a curious paſſage in Philoponus's Commentary upon Ariſtotle's treatiſe 
De Anima, lib. 2. towards the beginning, where he gives an account of the progreſs of 
man, from his conception to his maturity; which is the more to be obſerved, that 
Philoponus was not only one of the beſt commentators upon Ariſtotle, but a Chriſtian. 
Man, ſays he, when fiſt conceived in the womb, is no animal at all, but «vx», or ina- 
nimate ; then he becomes an /vxor, but only of the vegetable kind, that is to ſay, 
organized, and having growth and nouriſhment, but without ſenſe or motion: Then 
he becomes a Zoophite, having the ſenſe of touch, and a certain movement, but with- 
out change of place, ſticking to the womb, like an oyſter to its ſhell or rock. Then, 
after delivery, he becomes a de, or animal having motion from place to place, and 
energizing by all the ſenſes. He is yet, however, but an irrational animal, or Cee. 
; and it is only in proceſs of time, according to Philoponus, that he becomes 2, 
| Avyexey, Nay, he is not, ſays this author, even at his birth, an animal of a perfect 


kind; for he wants the Q«rreoiz, or imagination, and therefore reſembles a worm, or 
ſuch other incomplete animal.—That very young children want imagination, Philo- 


ponus proves in this way: A young child, ſays he, will ſuck any thing that reſembles 
a pap, and he will come to the fire, and burn himſelf ; and this, not once, but ſeveral 
times. Now, this proceeds from his not having thoſe objects pictured in his imagina- 
tion at firſt, as they are afterwards, when he knows the fire, and ſhuns it; and does not 
miſtake a finger, or any thing elſe, for bis mother's pap. See Philoponus's Commen- 
tary upon that part of Ariſtotle's 3d book, De nima, where he treats of the phantaſia. 


This is the natural progreſs of man; but his civil progreſs, as it may be called, muſt 
be very much longer; the one being the progreſs of the body, which is mortal, aud 


but ſhort lived; the other, of the mind, which is immortal; the progreſs of the one, too, 


being from nature, the progreſs of the other depending upon culture and inſtruction. 
Even when that is adhibited, the progreſs, we ſee, is but ſlow; but, without that, when 

men, inſtead of being taught, muſt invent every thing, how very much flower will it 
VET 


To theſe reaſons, and to this authority from Philoponus the Commentator of Ari- 


ſtotle, I will add the authority of Ariſtotle himſelf, who has gone ſo far as to ſay, that 
the-Novs, or intelleft, till-it has got intelligibles, chat i is, ideas, in it, does not exiſt except 
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firſt, excell them, in poxver and capacity, as much as we do after- 


wards, by the means of culture and civilization, excell them in energy 


or actuality? 


And, in the ff place, powers and capacities are latent things, 


which are no otherwiſe to be known to us, except by their energies- 


and operations. Now, it muſt be admitted, that no brute has ever diſ- 


played thoſe ſuperior talents, of which the human mind is poſſeſſed. I 


have allowed that they can reaſon in a certain degree, by comparing 
the perceptions of ſenſe, and, from that compariſon, drawing certain 
concluſions, for the direction of the oeconomy of their lives. Thus 


far the antient philoſophers have gone, and no farther. But, as to in- 
tellect, no antient philoſopher has beſtowed it upon them, nor any 
modern, who could diſtinguiſh betwixt the operations of intellect, and 


the ratiocination above mentioned. Now, nature does nothing in vain, . 
according to Ariſtotle's maxim *; and, therefore, we cannot N 


that ſhie has given to any, animal a power that never was exerted, or 
Which, we have any reaſon to think, ever will be exerted, | 


240, This argument will 'be inch W if we er what 
iris that bas given” man the opportunity of exerting thoſe powers, which 


Toreper, that is, in capacity, and is nothing at all actually, or wigyee. And, in that ſituation; . 
he compares it to a tablet or book, in which nothing is written, and ſays that it is no more 


than the place or receptacle of forms. (De Anima, lib, 3. cap. 5.) It is evident, there- 


fore, that, according to Ariſtotle's opinion, till our mind be ſtocked with ſenſations, . 
and tilF we have learned, from thoſe ſenſations, to form ideas by abſtraction, and 
then to compare thoſe ideas, we have no more intellect than a child. How long the 
human mind muſt have continued in this condition, in a ſtate of nature, muſt be evi- 
dent to every one who has been able to diveſt himſelf of the notions which we acquire 
by living in a ſtate of civilization, and has carried back his thoughts to that original 


; ſtate, prior to civil life, and all its arts and ſciences, 


* De Anima, Lib. 3. cap. 10. See a former note, page 132. 
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undoubtedly are latent in him at the time of his birth, and which do 


ſtill continue ſo, in many barbarous nations. This is no other than 
ſocial intercourſe ; without which, it is evident, that the human mind 
would ſti} have continued in a ſtate very little above that of the brutes. 
And the more frequent and cloſe this intercourſe is, the greater the 
improvement. Now, we have examples of brutes living, for ages, in 


the moſt ſtri& ſociety, ſuch as is not only political, but domeſtic, and 


yet exerting nothing like the Power of the human intellect. The ani- 


mal I mean is the beaver, whom I have already mentioned, as one of 


thoſe that come the neareſt to the human ſagacity. This animal 
{ill lives, in the manner I have mentioned, in the wilds of America ; 
and is, I believe, a more antient inhabitant there than any of the Indian 
tribes ; yet they have formed no ideas, nor invented any ſciences, not 
even arts; for, though they practiſe certain neceſſary arts, ſuch as 
that of building their dikes and hats, yet they cannot be called arts, 
in the proper ſenſe of the word, as being founded upon general prin- 
ciples and theorems ; but are either no more than mere inſtinct, or at 
moſt, what Ariſtotle calls ru, that is, experience and objervation, 
which, no doubt, is the mother of all arts, but is not art, till it be car- 


ried the length of principles and theorems *. When, therefore, oppor- 


tunity and occaſion offer, to call forth any latent power in an animal, 
and yet it is not produced into act, we may, I think, conclude, with 
great certainty, that there is no ſuch power in the animal. 


Laſtly, the beaver, and thoſe other animals I mentioned, as coming 
_ neareſt to man, want, not only the-uſe of ſpeech, which I am perſuaded 


man wanted at firſt, (perhaps for ſeveral ages), but the faculty of ſpeech, 


"becauſe they have not the proper organs. Now, it is only, as Ariſtotle 
has obſerved t, by converſation, 2 the intercourſe of ſpeech, that we 
I Bis Te SHEN learn 


»Ariſtot. Metaph. in initie. 
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learn any thing; by which he means, are taught any thing by others : 
And it is certainly true that, without the uſe of ſpeech, it is impoſſible 
that man could have improved his mind ſo much; not ſo much, I be- 
lieve, as to have become an intellectual creature. Now, we cannot 
ſuppoſe that nature would have acted ſo vainly and ſuperfluouſly, as to 
have beſtowed on any animal a power or faculty, without giving him, 
at the ſame time, what was neceſſary for exerting that power. 


Inthis manner, IthinkThave proved, —That man is an animal ſuperior 
to any other upon this earth in power and capacity, as well as in energy 
or actuality— That, in this laſt reſpect, and, as he actually exiſts, thoſe 
faculties which he has in common with the brute, ſuch as the phan- 
taſia, and the reaſoning or comparative faculty, he poſſeſſes in a ſupe- 
rior degree That he has one faculty which the brute has not in the 
leaſt degree, and which is very much more excellent than any that is 
beſtowed upon the brute, viz. the intellect, which is ſelf- moved, not by 
any thing from without—which operates by itſelf, without the aſſi- 
ſtance of the body—whoſe objects are things within the Mind of eter- 
nal and unchangeable exiſtence, not things in generation and corrup- 
tion—and, laſtly, which can make itſelf its own object; and, by re- 
cognizing itſelf; can riſe to the contemplation of ſuperior minds, and 
even of the Supreme Mind. This 1s that ſpark of divinity within us, 

which, propetly rouſed and ſtirred, foſtered, and nouriſhed, by ſuitable 
| culture, will bring us as near co the Divinity as it is poſſible for any 


mind, n with body, to come. 


= 


CHAP. 
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C HH XL. 


Plato's Notion of our Knowledge in this State expreſſed by an Allegory 
All derived from Senſation Such Knowledge moſt imperfett— 
This illuſtrated by the Knowledge we get from the Senſe of Sight— 

What Intellect can do to ſupply the Defects of Senſe—The Knowledge 
of ſuperior Minds very different from ours M hat ours will be whenwe 
are diſencumbered of the Body —It will be ſuch as 1s incredible to the 
Material Philoſophers I Hat the Mind has Perceptions in this State, 
even of ſenſible objects, proved—from our Phantaſia—from our 
Dreams—from Appearances to us when awake—from the Caje of 
thoſe that walk in their Sleep—Inſtances of theſe Kinds —The Senſes 
not the Cauſe of the Perception of Senſible * has illufirated 
* a Compariſon. 


HAT I hinted in the end of the laſt Chapter, about the ſtate 
of the human mind in this body, will, if duly conſidered, 
lead us to further diſcoveries of the nature of our mind, and enable us 


to make ſoine «conjectures 1 its Powers when ſeparated from. 
the dans | | 


4 Plato has ſaid, in more than one place, that, in this ſtate of our ex- 
iſtence, we perceive only the images-of things, but are not converſant 
with the things themſelves; and he has compared: us to priſoners 
chained down in a cave, in ſuch a manner, that they cannot turn their 


heads, but can only look forward towards the end or bottom of the- 


cave, He further ſuppoſes, a great fire or light at the mouth of the 
cave, and betwixt them and that light, figures of men, and other ani- 
mals, and of many different natural or artificial ſubſtances, ſo placed, 

| Fo | d "> What 
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that the ſhadows of them are projected upon the bottom of the cave, 
and which, therefore, the priſoners ſee, though they cannot ſee the 
ſubſtances . This may be thought to be one of Plato's viſionary 
notions, which amuſes the fancy, without informing the underſtand- 
ing; and, indeed, it is a parable, (a manner of teaching in which an- 
tient wiſdom delighted much, ) but a parable moſt expreſſive of truth 
and reality ; and the interpretation of the parable I take to be this : 


Our ideas, by which only we know any thing, are all poſterior to 

our ſenſations; our knowledge, therefore, we have only at ſecond 
hand, reflected, as it were, from material things: Whereas higher in- 
telligences are converſant, we muſt ſuppoſe, with the original ideal 

forms, not ſecondary, or derived from matter, like thoſe which are the 
| objects of our knowledge. Thus, therefore, like Plato's priſoners, we 
ſee not the things themſelves, but certain repreſentations or ſimilitudes 
of them, which may very properly be compared to ſhadows. 


Further, the notions we get in this way, muſt appear exceedingly 
ümperfect, if we conſider that ſenſation is nothing elſe but the commu- 
pication of motion, from the external obje& to the mind or ſentient 
part, through the medium of what is called the organs of ſenſe; for 
that all objects of ſenſe are perceived by ſome impreſſion which they 
make upon theſe organs, is a thing well known to all philoſophers : 
And the only difference among our ſenſations is, that the motion from 
ſome of theſe objects is communicated to the organ at a greater di- 
ſtance, and ſome at a leſs, or in contact. 


I will take, for exam avi * ſenſe of ſeeing, which is our moſt ex- 
cellent ſenſe, and that to which, according to Ariſtotle's obſervation 7, 
we owe the greateſt part of our knowledge. 1 uſe it as an example 
| Tor ce reaſon alſo; becauſe the way in which vilible objects ope- 
| 5 855 

Plato De Repub. lib. 7. in initis. 
+ Metaph. lib. 1. in initio. 
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rate upon that organ of ſenſe, and the progreſs of the communication 
of the motion from the object to the mind, are better known with re- 
ſpect to this ſenſe, than with reſpect to any other; for here we have 
diſcovered that the rays of light, which are reflected from the object, 
| are received in the pupil of the eye, there refracted and converged, ſo 
as to form a-piQure of the object in the retina or bottom of the eye, 
and which, by the optic nerve being conveyed to the brain, the ſeat, as 
is ſuppoſed, of all ſenſation, is perceived by the mind. 


From this account of viſion, it is evident, that the mind is not con- 
verſant with the viſible object itſelf, but only with the image, or - 
„, as the Epicureans called it, thrown off from the object. And this 
is made ſtill more evident by the common experiment of a room 
darkened; and a lens put in a hole in the window-ſhutter, which re- 
ceives the rays from the objects without, and, refracting them in the 
ſame manner as the pupil of the eye does, makes a picture of them 
upon. the oppoſite wall. Here it is evident, that the mind. only. per- 
ceives images of objects: Nor is the caſe much altered when we come 
out of a dark room and walk abroad; for we carry with us a kind of 
camera obſcura, in which we perceive only the images of the objects as 


they are painted upon the retina of the eye. Still, therefore, we know 
nothing of them except thoſe idols of them, which, according to Epi- - 


curus's notion, fly off from their ſurface®*, and, ſo far from penetra= 
ting into the inſide, or effence of them, we cannot even ſee the 
ſurface of them near, but it muſt be at the diſtance of what is called 


at, viſion. 


Alchough 


„In this matter of viſi Fon, the Epicureans appear to me to have come nearer -the - 


truth than the other philoſophers of antiquity, and even the mathematicians for, ac» - 
cording to Euclid, viſion is produced by rays that come from the eye, not by rays 
that come to the eye from the object. See Euclid's Optics, and what I have further 


ſaid upon this ſubject in the Origin and Progreſs of Language, vol. 1. page 26. edit. 2· 
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Although we cannot trace the progreſs of every ſenſation in the 
ſame manner as we do that of ſight, yet we are ſure that all of them 
affect the mind in the manner above mentioned, by motion from the 
ohject communicated to the mind through the medium of the organ. 
Now, it is evident, that, by this motion, or action of the object u- 
on the organ, we can never diſcover the nature or eſſence of the 
object: And, accordingly, it is agreed among philoſophers, that, by 
ſenſe merely, we do not know the nature of any thing. It remains, 
therefore, only to conſider what zntelled can do in the matter. Now, 
it appears to me, that all that this prime faculty of the mind can do, 
is to collect together the different ways in which any natural ſubſtance 
moves our organs of ſenſe, that is, all its ſenſible qualities, and to make 
theſe, or the principal of them, the definition of ſuch ſubſtances *. Bat it 
is evident, that this definition, inſtead of giving us the nature and eſſence 
of the thing, gives us no more than ſome of its operations upon our or- 
gans of perception. Theſe operations we collect and arrange, aſcribing 
each to the object that produces it, and, in this way, diſcriminating 
the ſeveral things around us: But what the internal conſtitution of 
thoſe things is which makes them proper to produce ſuch impreſſions 
upon us, or what their nature is, otherwiſe than in relation to us, and 


1 tar as they operate upon us, we know not. 


On the other hand, we 8 To ther Tacos intelligences are 
converſant with the inmoſt eſſences of things, and perceive the inter- 
nal conſtitution of every thing, from which are derived all its proper- 
ties, and all its operations upon us and other objects. For this pur- 
pole, i is evident, chat they muſt have faculties which we not only 

| | have 


% 


* This i is 65 account which Ariſtotle giv: 8 of — ir 4 the eri, or eſ- 
ſence of any thing. tt, ag $3,049 arebidena. xf Tu parracia iel Twy ropeCnzerer, 


See what 


n r rr, 1 r FAEIOTWY, vert xt Figs Tus „beg Leun 12 Auytuy Ir. Habtera. 


I have further ſaid upon this ſubject above, page 56. 
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have not, but of which we have hardly an idea; and we bane AS. 


an idea of the manner of the perception of the Supreme Mind, of which 


we can ſay no more with any certainty, except that he is not obhged 


to look abroad for diſcovering the eſſeuces of things, as inferior intel- 
ligences muſt do, but has within himſelf the Forms or ideas of all 
things conſtantly preſent, ſo that he perceives them always, and at one 
view, without the aſſiſtance of memory or recollection, and without 
paſſing from one thing to another, as we do. 


How far our minds, in this ſtate of their exiſtence, can ever ope- 


rate in a manner any ways reſembling thoſe Superior Intelligences, 
or whether we can attain to any communication with ſuch intelligen- 
ces, as ſome philoſophers have pretended to do *, I will not take 
upon me to determine; but this I will venture to affirm, that, if we live 
as we ought to do in this world, and, by the exerciſe of our ſuperior 


faculties, diſengage ourſelves, as much as poſſible, from the body, 


when, at laſt, we are intirely diſencumbered of the load of it, and 
come out, like the butterfly out of the worm, or the ſerpent in Virgil, 


Poſitis novus exuviis, nitiduſque juventa, 


we ſhall then perceive in a very different manner, and ſee not 


the ſhadows only, but the things themſelves; for we ſhall then ope- 


rate always, as we do now ſometimes, by the pure intellect, without 


the uſe of either ſenſes or imagination; and ſhall, in that way, be 


converſant immediately with the ideal forms, not as now, through 
the medium only of our ſenſes. | 


This, I know, will appear merely viſionary, and no better than 
philoſophical enthuſiaſm, to thoſe-who believe, that our minds, at pre- 


ſent, can operate only by the ſenſes. Such men will ſay, that they 


have no idea of their operating otherwiſe in any ſtate of their ex- 


U ENS. iſtence; 


See above, page 140. 
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iſtence ; and they will tell you, that, without organs of ſenſe, we can 
have no perception of any kind; and, I doubt not, but that they 
would ſay the ſame of Superior Intelligences, even of the Supreme; 
for, if they believe in a God at all, they muſt have the ſame groſs 
conception of him that Epicurus had, who could not conceive that 
God could ſee without eyes, hear without ears, and, in ſhort, had any 
underſtanding at all without the uſe of ſenſes *. But, I maintain, that, 
in a ſeparate ſtate, even the human mind will perceive, not only in- 
tellectual, but ſenſible objects, without the uſe of the ſenſes: And I 
. think, that there is not only reaſon and philoſophy to convince a man 
of this, who believes in the exiſtence of any thing beſides matter, 
but alſo facts, ſufficient, at leaſt, to convince me, that, even in this 
Hate, the mind * this power of perception. | 


the the fir hin by the means of the hat we perceive ſen- 
ſible objects in this way, and that too in the moſt lively manner. 
How nature has contrived this, whether by the means of any 
thing material, upon which the objects are painted, as upon a 
canvas, or, in whatever other way it is done, I believe, it is impoſ- 
ſible for us to diſcover : But it evidently ſhows that the mind, and not 
only the intellectual. but tlie animal mind, has, by its nature, a power 
of perceiving ſenſible objects without the aſſiſtance of the organs of 
ſenſe, and when the objects are at a great diftance, and far out of the 
reach of n r. organs. 


But, 2do, This power of the mind is ſtill more manifeſt in the caſe of 
our dreams. What the cauſe is of this wonderful phaenomenon of our na- 
ture, not the leſs wonderful in the eye of the philoſopher for being com 
mon, I do not propoſe here accurately to inquire: I will only ſay, 
that I do not think the Iv can be what Ariftogle has aſſigned for it, 

| | namely; 


* See Cudworth's intelleQual ſyſtem, book I. chap. I. page 20. 
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namely, the motion till remaining in the organs of ſenſe, after the ſen- 
fation is gone“; for, if that were the caſe, our moſt recent ſenſations 
would be always the ſubject of our dreams; which, though it be 
ſometimes the caſe, yet I appeal-to every man's experience, whether 
his dreams be not more commonly compoſed of things that he has 
neither perceived by his ſenſes, nor thought of for a great while before: 
Neither do I think that, by the phantaſia ſingly, we can account 
for dreams; for, though the phantaſia undoubtedly contain, not only 
recent perceptions of the ſenſe, but very old ones, no reaſon can be aſ- 
ſigned why ſuch or ſuch objects, rather than others, ſhould be ſingled 
out of that repoſitory of phantaſms, as I may call it, and preſented to 
the mind. And, /econdly, we very often ſee things in our dreams, that 


we never ſaw or thought of before, and which, conſequently, cannot 


be in the phantaſia. Thus, we ſee perſons in our dreams entirely unknown 
to us; and they are repreſented to us in ſo lively and diſtinct a manner, 
that, if we happen ever really to ſee them, we know them immediately 


for the perſons we had ſeen in our dreams; and we hear of things 


that we never heard of before, but which we afterwards find to be 
realities. Of this kind, I have heard ſeveral ſtories ; but there are 


two. recorded by Plutarch, the one in the life of Lucullus, and the 


ether in the life of Pompey, which J will relate as facts, of the truth 
of which I think there is no reaſon to doubt. Lucullus, when he 


was making war in Pontus againſt Tigranes, took Sinope, a Greek 


city, ſituated upon the Euxine ſea, which ſome Cilicians, friends of 


the King, had taken poſſeſſion of; but, upon Lucullus coming before 


it, fled in the night-time, having firſt ſet fire to the city, and killed a 
great number of the Sinopians. Lucullus, however, made ſuch haſte, 


that he catched in the city, and put to the ſword, 8000 of the Cilici- 


ans, who had not time to make their eſcape; but the city he ſpared, 
and ſuch of the inhabitants as had eſcaped the cruelty of the barba- 
rians. This he did, on account of a dream that he had the night 
before, in which a man appeared to him, and bid him go on; 
« for,” lays he, Autolycus comes, deſiring to meet with you.” Lucul- 
lus did not know what to make of this dream, never having heard of 
Vs this 


» Ariſt. De Inſomniis. 
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this Autolycus. But, the next day, after he had taken the city, anc} 
was purſuing the Cilicians, who made their eſcape by ſea, he found a 
ſtatue upon the ſea-ſhore, which they had not had time to get on 
board, and carry off. This ſtatue, he was told, was the ſtatue of 
Autglycus, who had accompanied Hercules in his expedition againſt 
the Amazons, and_having been ſhipwrecked, and left in that country, 
founded this Greek city, which, upon his account, Lucullus ſpared ; 
remembering, as Plutarch ſays, what Sylla had written in the Com- 
mentaries of his life, which he left with Lucullus, that he ought to re- 
250 nothing ſo much as what was ſignified to him 1 in dreams *. 


| This 1s the ſtory of f Lucullus's dream. The other ſtory, told by the 
ſame author, in the life of Pompey, is of a dream of a Roman called 
Petitius, commander of a coaſting veſſel, which happened to be ſta- 
tioned upon the coaſt of Theſſaly, not far from Lariſſa, at the time 
when Pompey was defeated in the battle of Pharſalia; the night after 
which, he had a dream, in which Pompey appeared to him in a mean 
dreſs, and much dejected. This dream he was telling to ſome of the 
crew, when one of them called out, that there was a boat coming from 
the land towards them, and that the people in it made ſigns to be ta- 
ken into the ſhip. Upon the boat's drawing near, he immediately 
knew Pompey by the figure he had ſeen of him in his dream; for 
Pompey, when he fled from the field of Pharſalia, had ' thrown. away 
al enfigns of dignity, and diſmilied all his attendants Te. 


There are, I know, who will reject this, and othed narratives of the 
fame kind, that might be produced, related by grave hiſtorians, not as 
hearſays, but as matters of fact, and this upon the credit of their ſyſtem 
of philoſophy, which is no other than materialiſm, and the diſbelief of 
all {piritual beings. But I would have thoſe philoſophers try how they - 


can account, upon their ſyſtem, for our ordinary dreams, in which 
we 


3 bee 
+ Idem in Vita Pompcii, p. 658. 
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we certainly hear and 1 and have other perceptions of ſenſe, with- 
out the uſe of the organs of ſenſe; and do no more queſtion the re- 
alities of theſe appearances, than of what we perceive when we are a- 
wake, and reaſon and reflect upon them, in the ſame manner as if 
they were real. The account that Ariſtotle gives of them cannot, as 
J have ſaid, be admitted. And, as to Epicurus's notion, that they are 
produced by thin membranes, or exuviae, as Lucretius calls them, 
which fly off from the ſurface of things, it is too ridiculous to be ſe- 
riouſly refuted. There remains only, therefore, Baxter's hypotheſis * 

that they ariſe from the agency of other minds operating upon ours, 


while the body is at reſt; a ſyſtem which, however ſtrange and im- 


probable it may appear to many, I am not diſpoſed to reject, at leaſt, 
not till a better is found out, believing, as I 9 that we are ſurrounded 
by minds inviſible, and that | 


Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſleep f. 


But, 3tio, Not only have we dreams of what never fell under our 
ſenſes, or employed our waking thoughts, but we have viſions of the 


fame kind when awake. And here I will not entertain the reader with 


ſtories of the ſecond fight t, which, however, I cannot entirely diſ- 
believe, unleſs I could, at the fame time, be convinced that thefe are 


not other minds here below, beſides ours, of greater knowledge, and 


greater power, which may communicate with our minds, in the way 
that ſpirits communicate with one another : Neither will I relate the 


well known ſtories of the appearances to Dion and to Bratus, ſome 


time before their death, though theſe be fo well atteſted, being ſeen, 


not by vulgar men, but by W and men who were far from 


being 


'» See the Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, Sect. 6. p. 196. 
+ Parad. Loſt. B. 4 v. 678. 


1 A way of foreſeeing things by viſſon, in which they are repreſented in the manner | 


they happen. It is well known in the Highlands of Scotland, and, as I have been in» 
formed, among other nations, who are nearer the natural flate than we. 
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being ſuperſtitious, that, I think, they cannot be doubted of, except by 
thoſe who believe, like the Sadducees of old, that there is neither angel 
nor ſpirit. But I will relate a ſtory, told by a late French writer, who is 
certainly not an enthuſiaſt, nor too much a ſpiritual philoſopher, as 
the reader may perhaps ſuſpect me to be; for he has ſo little notion 
of our minds operating without our bodies, that he makes us not only 
perceive objects of ſenſe, but form ideas, think, and reaſon, by the aid 
of certain fibres and nerves. The author I mean is Charles Bonnet, 
who has publiſhed at Geneva, in the year 1769, what he intitles, 
„ Eflai Analytique ſur les Facultes de PAme.” This author, in his 
ſecond volume, chap. 27. page 176. relates, that he knows a ſober 
ſenſible man, and of good judgment and memory, who ſees, at times 
when he is broad awake, figures of men and women, birds, beaſts, 
carriages, buildings, &c. Theſe appear to him to move different ways, 
ſometimes coming near him, ſometimes going farther off; ſometimes 
augmenting, ſometimes diminiſhing ; difappearing altogether ſome- 

times, and then appearing again. All theſe objects are repreſented to 
him in a moſt lively manner, and appear to him juſt as if they were 
really preſent. He knows, however, that it is only a vition; and is not, 
Uke thoſe viſionaries, that miſtake what they ſee for realities. They are 
repreſentations, therefore, which only amuſe him; but it is an amuſe- 
ment that is not of his' own procuring ; for he is not appriſed of their 
coming ; nor does he know what ſcene is next to be preſented to him, 
 —Thus far our French author. Thoſe who account for every thing 
| from matter and motion will, I know, ſuſpect that theſe appearances 
were the effect of a ſtrange diſeaſe in the man's eyes, of which tho“ 
they can give no rational account, they will be ready to lay hold of it, ra- 
ther than be obliged to have recourſe to mind, for explaining the phae- 
nomenon. But the fact is, as related by the French author, that he is an 
old man, who has very little uſe of his eyes at all; for, when he was 
far advanced in years, he was twice couched for a cataract in both eyes; 
and, after recovering his ſight by that operation, he loſt it again by 
reading too much ; fo that, at the time that Bonnet wrote, he had loſt 
entirely 


* 
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entirely the ſight of his beſt eye, and, by the other, could only diſtin- 


5 guiſh objects near him. If, therefore, we believe this fact, we cannot 


doubt but that the human mind, even in this. ſtate of its exiſtence, not 
in a dream, or any ways diſordered by bodily diſeaſe or madneſs, can 


Perceive objects of ſenſe, without the uſe of the ſenſes. 


Ato, Walking in ſleep is not a common phaenomenon, yet not very 
uncommon, and ſo well atteſted, that we cannot doubt of the truth of 


it. Theſe night-walkers ſee every thing as well as they do when 


- awake ; but they have not the ule of their eyes, which are ſometimes 


ſhut; or, when they are open, they have not that motion of them which 
is neceſſary for the purpoſe of viſion. Of one of theſe, there is a very 
remarkable ſtory told in the French Encyclopedie, under the word 


Nocrambulc. He was a ſtudent. of divinity in the univerlity of Bour- 


deaux, and was in ule to riſe in his ſleep, and to write and read ſer- 


| mons without the uſe of his eyes. The ſtory is atteſted by the Archbi- 


ſhop of Bourdeaux, who thought it a phaenomenon worthy of his 
particular attention. And, that he might be ſure he did not uſe his 
eyes, he put a covering betwixt them and the paper while he was wri- 


ting and reading. 


There was a phaenomenon of the like kind, concerning which I had 


an opportunity of being very particularly and accurately informed. It 


was the caſe of a young girl, in the neighbourhood of my houſe in the 
country, who had a diſeaſe that is pretty well known in the country 


where | live, under tbe name of the /ouping, that is, the jumping ague; 
and which is no other than a kind of frenzy, which ſeizes the patients 
in their ſleep, and makes them jump and run like perſons poſſeſſed. 

The girl was attacked by this diſeaſe three years ago, in the ſpring, 
when ſhe was about ſixteen years of age, and it laſted ſomething more 
than three months. The fit always ſeized her in the day-time, com- 
monly ab ut ſeven or eight o'clock in the morning, after ſhe had been 


out of bed two or three hours. lt began with a heavineſs and drowſi- 


| neſs, which ended in fleep, at leaſt, what had the appearance of ſleep, 


for 
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for her eyes were cloſe ſhut. In this condition, ſhe would | leap up 
upon ſtools and tables, with ſurpriſing agility; then ſhe would get 
out of the cottage, where ſhe lived with her father, mother, and bro- 
ther, and run with great violence, and much faſter than ſhe could do 
when well, bat always with a certain deſtination to ſome one place in 
the neighbourhood ; and to which place ſhe often ſaid, when ſhe found 
the fit coming upon her, that ſhe was to go; and, after ſhe had gone to 
the place of her deſtination, if ſhe did not there awake, ſhe came back with 
the ſame certain direction, tho' ſhe did not always keep the high road, but 
frequently went anearer way acroſs the fields ; and tho? her road, for this 
reaſon, was often very rough, ſhe never fell, notwithſtanding the violence 
with which ſhe ran. But all the while ſhe ran, her eyes were quite | 
ſhut, as her brother atreſts, who often ran with her to take care of 
her, and who, though he was much older, ſtronger, and cleverer, than 
| ſhe, was hardly able to keep up with her. When ſhe told, before the fit 
came on, to what place ſhe was to run, ſhe ſaid ſhe dreamed the night 
before, that ſhe was to run to that place; and, though they ſometimes 
diſſuaded her from going to a particular place, as to my houſe, for ex- 
ample, where they faid the dogs would bite her, ſhe ſaid ſhe would 
run that way, and no other. When ſhe awaked, and came out of her 
delirium, ſhe found herſelf extremely weak; but ſoon recovered her 
ſtrength, and was nothing the worſe for it, but, on the contra- 
ry, was much the worſe for being reſtrained from running. When 
the awaked, and came to herſelf, ſhe had not the leaſt remem- 
brance of what had paſſed while ſhe was aſleep. Sometimes ſhe 
would run upon the top of the earthen fence which ſurrounded her 
father's little garden; and, though the fence was of an irregu- 
lar figure, and very narrow at top, yet ſhe never fell from it, 
nor from the top of the houſe, upon which ſhe would ſometimes get 
by the aſſiſtance of this fence, though her eyes were then likewiſe 
mut. Some time before the diforder left her, the dreamed, as ſhe ſaid, 
that the water of a well in the neighbourhood, called the driping well, 
would cure her; and, accordingly, ſhe drank of it very plentifully, 
| Ob both 
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both when ſhe was well, and when ſhe was ill. Once, when ſhe was 
ill, ſhe expreſſed, by ſigns, a violent delice to drink of it, (for ſhe did 
not, while in the fit, ſpeak ſo as to be intelligible), and they having 
brought her other water, ſhe would not let it come near her, but re- 
jected it with ſigns of great averſion; but, when they brought her 
the water of this well, ſhe drank it greedily, her eyes being all the 
while ſhut. Before her laſt fit came upon her, ſhe ſaid ſhe had juſt 
three leaps to make, and ſhe would neither leap nor run more. And 
accordingly, having fallen aſleep, as uſual, ſhe leaped up upon the 
ſtone at the back of the chimney, and down again; and having done 
this three times, ſhe kept her word, and never leaped or run more. 
She is now in perfect health. | | 


This account I had from the father, mother, and brother, whom I 
examined ſeparately and together, and likewiſe from the girl herſelf; 
ſo far as ſhe remembered; for, as I have ſaid, ſhe had no memory of 
what paſſed while ſhe was in the fit; but ſhe remembered very well 
every thing that happened when ſhe was not, and particularly her dreams. 
And ſhe told me, that ſhe ſlept very well at night, had a good ſtomach, 
and was in every reſpect well till the fit ſeized her. It began, ſhe ſays, 
at her feet, and, like a coldneſs or numbneſs, crept upwards and up- 
wards, till it came to her heart; after which ſhe had no more ſenſe or 
feeling of the condition ſhe was in. 


What 1 hade ſaid of this — nothing of what paſſed 
while ſhe was in the fit, is the caſe of all night-walkers. It is by this 
| chiefly that night-walking is diſtinguiſhed from dreaming; and. it 
proves to me, that the mind is then more diſengaged from the body 
than it is even in dreaming. For it is not only without the uſe of the 
fenſes, but without memory, which a philoſopher that I quoted above *, 
thinks our mind will have no need of when it is en from me | 
the body... | 2582 
3 X What 
See p. 141. | 
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What has induced mea to believe that the mind could not perceive 
the objects of ſenſe, without the organs of ſenſe, is a miſtaken notion, 
that theſe organs are the cauſe of our ſenſations, by which, no doubt, 


they mean the efficient cauſe ; but I deny that they are even the in- 


ſtrumental cauſe; and, if- we would ſpeak with ſtrict propriety, we 
ought not to ſay that we perceive, by the means of our ſenſes, but 
we ought only to. ſay, that they remove the impediment, which would 
elſe hinder our perception. It is, as if a perſon who ſtood betwixt me, 
and an object that I wanted to ſee, ſhould move out of the way: Thar 
would not be, in any ſenſe, the cauſe of my ſeeing the object, though 
it would be that without which I could not ſee it ®. Now, the body 
is to be conſidered in like manner as an impediment to the perception 
of the mind, which we may figure to ourſelves as ſhut up in the dark 
room above mentioned, with five peep-holes or inlets of the light, by 
the means of which it perceives certain images reflected upon the wall, 
In this way, the impediment to our perceptions: is ſo far removed, and 
a total eclipſe of the mind, which would otherwiſe take place, prevent- 
ed; but no new faculty, or even means of N is given. | 


Let me ſuppoſe a man confined. i in duch a dark be from his in- 
fancy, with no other uſe of light but what he receives through a hole 


* This diſtinction betwixt a cauſe, properly ſo called, and that without which a 
cauſe could not operate, is a diſtinction of great. importance in philoſophy, It is 
made by Plato in the Phaedo, p. 74. editio Freini, in theſe words: «as n T6 00TLTO 
41 71% To 07TH, anne P Xx , 4717 zu. To rde oux av ror” ein c crte . Such things are called, 
in the language of Ariſtotle; ene, or co-canſes, becauſe; without them, the princi- 
pal cauſes; could not operate. But, of theſe, a diſtinction is to be made ; for ſome of 
them are really cauſes; ſuch as the tools, with, which an artiſt works, and ſuch as the 
bones and ſine ws of the human body, of which Plato, in the paſſage. here quoted, is 
ſpeaking, as it is by theſe that the mind moves the body. Theſe are called inftru- 
mental cauſes; and they are no other than the immediate efficient cauſes of the effects 


pro uced. The other kind of theſe c, and it is that of which I am now ſpeak- 


ing, is not even an inſtrumental cauſe, though it be that without which the efficient 
<auſe could not operate, as it removes the impediment to the operation of that cauſe. 
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in the wall, in which was fixed a lens, that repreſented the images 
of things without, upon the oppoſite wall. And let us ſuppoſe farther, 
that, like Plato's priſoners, he was ſo chained, that he could not look 
at obje s directly through this glaſs, but was only permitted to ſee 
them as reflected upon the wall: While he continued in this room, 
he would naturally believe that there was no other way of perceiving 


viſible objects. But, let us ſuppoſe him taken out of the dark room, 


and produced into broad day- light, how great would his ſurpriſe be, to 
ſee ſo much greater variety of objects, and ſo much more diſtinctly 
too, and to handle and examine them every way ? The ſame we may 


ſuppoſe our ſurpriſe will be, when we are freed from the camera obſcu- | 
ra which we carry about with us, and perceive things with ſo much: 


more clearneſs and diſtinctneſs than when we were in it. 


Thus, in imitation of Plato, I have endeavoured, by another ſimili- 
tude, to explain my notion of the powers of the mind, when delivered 
from this dark priſon, in which it is at preſent confined. And truſt 


that, from what I have ſaid in this and the preceeding chapters, I have 
ſhown clearly, that the mind has powers and faculties independent of 
the body, and which probably will be exerted to much greater advan- 


tage when it is diſencumbered of the body: And this, 1 hope, will 
have prepared the reader for what I am to undertake to prove, in the 
ſequel, that the mind is a ſubſtance altogether different from the body. 
But, before I proceed to this, I think it proper to examine what the 
antients have ſaid concerning the n A of the mind. 
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© H A FP. xr 


The Queſtion concerning the Parts of the Mind conſidered— Ihe Word 
Part uſed in ſeveral Senjes—Whether there be in Man di Ninct men- 
| tal Subſtances, or only different Qualities of the ſame Mind—The ve- 
getative Mind a diſtinct Subſtance from the Animal or IntelleQual— _ 
The Animal di/tind alſo from the IntelleQual—A4/7 the three Le to- 


Loma a wonderful Tri ws 


oT H Plato hs Ariſtotle 3 woch of the parts of the 
mind; and Ariſtotle has employed a whole chapter *, to ſhow 

that Plato has not made a full and compleat diviſion of theſe parts; 

but neither of them has told us explicitly in what ſenſe they uſe the 
word part; and yet I think that was NO as it is a word that is 

n in various ſenſes. | | 


It is a relative word, and is always uſed in relation to a whole ; and, 
like all relatives, they muſt neceflarily exiſt together. But there 
are wholes of different kinds; for, in the h place, there is an ex- 
tended whole, of which the parts lie contiguous, ſuch as body and 
Jpace. Secondly, There is a whole, of which the parts are ſeparated or 
diſcrete, ſuch as number, which, from thence, is called quantity diſcrete. 
Log pot There is a whole, of which the pores do not: exiſt together, but 

only 
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only by ſucceſſion, ſuch as time, conſiſting of minutes, hours, and days, 
or as many more parts as we pleaſe, but which all exiſt ſucceſſively, or 
not together. Fourthly, There is what may be called a logical whole, 
ſuch as a genus, of which the ſeveral ſpecieſes are parts: Animal, for 
example, is a whole, in this ſenſe; and man, dog, hor/e, &c. are the 
' ſeveral parts of it. And, Fifthly, The different qualities of ow: lame 
ſubſtance may be ſaid to be a" of that W 


a . to the firſt eaſe of the word, no body, I believe, ever imagined ' 
that the mind was /pace. And, if the reader be not yet perſuaded that 
it is not body, I hope, in the ſequel, to be able fully to convince him. 
Neither do I think that any of my readers will ſuppoſe that it is either 
| number or time: So that it only remains to be inquired, whether 

what we call parts of the mind, be only different qualities of the 
ſame ſubſtance, or different ſubſtances, but of the ſame genus, viz. 
mind; for, as mind is a general name for a certain kind of ſubſtance, 
all its ſeveral ſpecieſes muſt neceſſarily be ſubſtances. | 


The human mind, of which only I am now ſpeaking, is compoſed 
of the vegetable, the animal, and the intellectual minds; and the que- 
ſtion is, Whether theſe three be all the ſame ſubſtance, of which the 
vegetative, animal, and intellectual powers are but different qualities? 
or, Whether they be different ſubſtances ? ot ng 


Firſt, let us compare the vegetable with the animal and intellectual 
life: And this compariſon is the more eaſily made, as, in the vege- 
table, that kind of life is ſeparated from both; whereas, in all ani- 
mals, the vegetable and animal life are neceſſarily joined ; and in ſome, 
ſuch as man, all the three: whereas, with reſpect to the vegetable, I 
think it is perfectly clear that the mind in it muſt be different from 
either the animal or intellectual mind; for, if it were the ſame, it would 

have 
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have the ſame qualities and properties, as all men, being of the 
ſame ſpecies, have the ſame qualities, though differing in degree. But 
the qualities of the vegetable life are altogether different from thoſe 
of either the animal or intellectual; and they not only exiſt ſeparately, 
but, when all the three exiſt together, the energies of the vegetable 
life are quite diſtinct from thoſe of the animal or intellectual. Nor 


will any man of common ſenſe ſay, that the power by which we grow 


and are nouriſhed, is the ſame by which an animal perceives, deſires, 


or ſhuns, or that by which a man thinks and reaſons. The wegeta- 


tive power, we know, operates belt, when we neither have the uſe of 
ſenſe nor reaſon, thatis, in our fleep and, if fo, it is clear that it . 
be diſtinct from n. 5; 


This much, otters appears to be certainly true, et the vegeta- 
ble mind is diſtinct from either the animal or intellectual. And, if 
ſo, we have at leaſt two diſtinct ſubſtances joined together, and incor- 


Porated in the ſame individual, however wonderful it may ſeem. And 


this leads us to believe, that it is not improbable, far leſs impoſſible, 
that three diſtinct ſubſtances may be united in man. What makes 
the only difference in the caſe is, that, by the order of nature, the in- 
tellectual life cannot be without both the vegetable and animal; where- 
as, the vegetable can be without either of the other two; but, tho? the 
animal and intellectual be thus neceſſarily conjoined, there is nothing 
to hinder their being ſeparate and diſtinct in their nature, as well as 


the * and the 44 22 


e eee rom Mir Müpbsted ever. 
gies and operations: Nor is there any way by which we can de- 
termine, that any two ſubſtances are of the fame or different ſpecies, 


except by their operations; eſpecially, if they be ſubſtances that have 


not ſhape or colour, or any ſuch _ Ng under the ſenſes. 


Now, 
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Now, I think [I have proved, in a moſt ſatisfactory manner, that their 
operations are altogether different. 


Here, therefore, we have, in every man, a trinity, as myſterious, 
but not leſs certain and real, than that higher Trinity which ſtumbles 
unbelievers ſo much ; but which I ſhall ſhow afterwards, is as much a 
doctrine of philoſophy as of religion. For we have a hypoftatic and 
conſubſtantial union of three diſtinct ſubſtances, all joined together to 
make one individual intellectual being, where we may conceive, as I 
find ſome of Ariſtotle's commentators * did, one principle ſuperemi- 
nent over the reſt, pure and unmixed altogether with body ; that is, 
the N. os, or pure intellect, from which, by a wonderful proceſſion, 
come the other two; the one participating little of the divine part of 
us, but a great deal more of matter ; the other contrariwiſe, partaking 
more of the firft principle, and leſs of the material part. 


That Ariſtotle believed in this trinity, as well as his commentators, I 
think, i is evident; for, as to the animal and vegetable mind being diſtinct, 
he appears to have had no doubt: And that he believed the intellectual 
to be diſtinct from the animal, I think is clear from ſeveral paſſages of 
his works f. And here we have diſcovered, in this moſt extraordi- 
nary compound, man, (for ſo he appears to the philoſopher), a numeri- 
cal whole, conſiſting of three diftin& ſubſtances, joined together in a 


WOn= 


- 0 ab Simplicius in his commentary upon. the 3d book De Anima, page 69. and - 


alſo ſeveral other paſlages. 


+ One of theſe 1 quoted before, p. 140. lib. 3. cap 6. De Anima. Another may be ſeen 
in the 2d book of the ſame work, cap. 2. where, ſpeaking ig: rov ved, aa Tys b1wger- 
ng dvratat g; in compariſon with the animal lif e, he ſays, tox t \ovyns ys; àrigev e. x. 


TovTo pore W0xtras vt xaburtg re ae Tov dere. And, in the next chapter of 


the ſame book, towards the end, he diſtinguiſhes betwixt Ae, which, it is plain, 
be aſcribes to other animals as well as man, and the v0»; dwgirizes; ſor, ſays he, ig. 


Te Tov 0+#gtTixov ven iTigos Neg. 
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wonderful manner, and incorporated in the ſame maſs of matter : And, 
if it be true, what the antient philoſophers ſaid, that man is a. little 


world, there muſt be the ſame union of - theſe three principles in the 
1 world. 


But, as there is in the great world phyfical body, not organized, but 
having a principle of motion in it, fo alfo is there in our little one: 
And this principle of motion I comprehend under the general name 
of mind; though Ariſtotle ſays, as I have before obſerved, that it is 
only like to mind. That it is different from any of the three prin- 
ciples above mentioned, is evident from its operations, by which only 
we can diſlinguiſh the difference of things; for, that its operation is 
altogether different, not only from thought and reaſon, but from the 
operation of the animal and vegetable principle, as different as the 


animal or vegetable is from unorganized maler. is evident to com- 
mon obſervation. | 


Thus 1 have "RB in what ſenſe the human mind can be ſaid to 
eonſiſt of parts, namely, that it is compoſed of three diſtinct ſubſtan- 
ces, united together in a wonderful manner; but each of theſe ſub- 
ſtances we are to conceive as ſimple in itſelf, and indiviſible ;.for I am 
now to proceed to ſhow, that they are each of them immaterial ſub- 
ſtances, ihn and, by ee, mubout. Parts. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. n 


The Antient Phi 205 W 8 made the D . betwixt Body and Mind, 
and believed that both exifted—Some of them believed that Mind 


a corpereal, and that every Thing elſe was ſo—This the Foun- 
dation of. Atheiſm—The Belief in incorporeal Subſtances the Founda- 
tion of Theiſm— Different Manners in which Things exiſt—Incorpo- 
7 real Subſtance exifts in the moſt perfect Manner Objection to the 
Exiſtence of Immaterial Sulſlancet, that they cannot be concei ved. 
Anſwer to this Objection tofold.— Firſt, That they can be conceived 
—Secondly, 7 they could 2 no . from FDENCE to conclude 

| that they did not ex1 * 


LL the antient Gp whoſe opinions Plato and Ariſtotle 
| have mentioned concerning body and mind, agreed in the diſtinc- 
tion that I make betwixt the two, and appear to have had no doubt 
of the exiſtence of both; for, though Democritus, and after him Epi- 
curus, denied that there was a governing mind in the univerſe, yet 


neither of them doubted of the exiſtence of the human ming, or that 


there was Hough and reaſon, wiſdom and counſel, in our little bodies, 


5; though none any where elſe. But the great point in diſpute among 


the philoſophers of thoſe days was, What was the nature of mind ? 
| Whether it was a ſubſtance different from body, or whether i it was 


not body, but more ſubtile, and of a finer texture than ordinary tady + ? 
All the Atheiftical philoſophers of antiquity maintained, that there 


was nothing exiſting but fire, arr, earth, and water ; and that, of one 


or other of theſe, or all together, variouſly modified, mind was made.. 


The Theiſts, on the other hand, maintained, that mind was of a nature 
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and /ubſſance quite diſtinct from body ; and alſo, that it was the eldeſt 
of things in the univerſe, and every thing elſe produced from it. In 
this way the controverſy is fairly ſtated betwixt the Atheiſts and The- _ 
iſts by Plato in his 1oth Book of Laws *. All thoſe, therefore, in 
| antient times, who admitted the exiſtence of immaterial ſubſtances, were | 
of conſequence Theiſts; ; and the ſame, I conceive, i is the caſe of the 

philoſophers of « our time. Far, tho? there were among the antients ſome : 

Materialiſts who were Theiſts, particularly the Stoics, who, notwithſtand- 
ing they believed in an all-wiſe and all-powerful God, maintained never- 
theleſs, that he was rorporeal, I have never heard of: any philoſopher, 
antient or modern, who believed i in the exiſtence” of incorporeal ſub- 
ſtances, and yet did not believe in God . If, therefore, j it can be made 
-out, that there is ſuch a thing exiſting i in nature as ſubflance incorporeal, | 
the conſequence is admitted by. all philoſophers to be, that there is a 
God; and, accordingly, by the great Theiſts of antiquity, and parti- 
cularly Plato and Ariſtotle, there is nothing ſo much laboured as to 


prove, that immaterial ſubſtances do exiſt : For, ſays Ariſtotle, if _ 


fibſtances do mW — eee _ bergen pee _ one of . 
a 01 Hitag van wo 
Plato, If (a 929- - 6dito Ficin!, Obere he ia be e that fie, nit | 
earth, and water, were the whole of things, and conſtituted! what we DG. 
was the ſource of Atheiſm. And, in the Sophiſta, page 172. be ſays, that the Athe - 
iſts of bis time maintained, that only what they could lay hold of, and reſiſted the 
touch, was Tubſtance, and had a real exiſtence: And, if any one told them, that 
-ehiings exifted which had no body, mw apa e 4g mot _ worth. their | 
while to converſe with him. Anti agg 
© | This is the opinion of Cudworth i in *. intle@tual Hdem, page 13 5. where, 
3 of the ſeveral kinds of Atheiſts, he ſays; © All Atheiſts are mere corporeal- 
tt, that is, acknowledge no other ſubſtance beſides body or matter. For, as 
there was never any yet known, who, aſſerting incorporeal ſubſtance, did deny 2 
© Deity ; ſo neither can there be any reaſon, why he, that admits the former, ſhould 
4 5 cad the latter” And, in another paſſage, page 768. he ſays, That, though 
| « all corporealiſts be not therefore of neceſſity Atheiſts, yet Atheiſts univerſallß 
©have been corporeali i/ts ; this being 77505 Fe: firſt and We 1 1 "owe 225 
* 4s 10 otber ſubſtance beſides bos 9312 05350 off} 1 | . 
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As therefore; it is a queſtion of the greateſt importance, both in 
religion and philoſophy, it ought to be treated with the greateſt atten- 
tion ; and, that the nature of the queſtion may be the better underſtood, 
and whetein the difference betwixt fubſtances material and zmmaterial 
conſiſts, 1 will begin with ſtating the different "oy in which we can 


: conceive things exiſting. 
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Mu. i the firſt place, All things exiſt either in parts or without 
parts. Beſides theſe, there is no third way of exiſting ; for, there can 
be no middle betwixt theſe two; nor can we conceive the ſame thing 


is both in parts and without parts. 
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Ot che 8 a which. exiſt by parts, there are three U The fic 
is of things, the parts of which are not co-exi i/ent, but ſucceſſive, ſuch 
as time or mation, no two parts of which can exiſt together, The exiſt- 

ence, therefore, of ſuch things is fleeting and tranſitory, and the maſt 
| imperfect of all exiſtence; for it is of ſo ſhadowy a dure, e while 
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' The next kind of ings adab ding of parts, is ſuch whoſe N are 
co-exiſtent and contiguous. Things of this kind are ſaid to be extend- 
ed; for, extenſion. is nothing elſe but co- ex Hence and Junction of parts. 
This kind of being has, no doubt, a more real exiſtence than the o- 
ther ; but. its exiſtence i is likewiſe imperfect, i in as much as it daes not 
exiſt all together, but each part by itſelf, joined together indeed, but 


each capable of ſeparation from the other; ſo that we can ſay, this . 
is one pr: of it, and that another * * And Wan 2 is rue, may t only of | | 


"* 
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This is the account that Plotinus gives of magnitude, eres e e Ne AMA. 


; + Ti . And Simplicius, in his commentaty upon /Aciſtatle's Phyſics, page 3 · gives 
| the 
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the whole, but of every the ſmalleſt part; and; as it exiſts, ſo it is ge- 

nerated and produced; for it is not produced all together, but one part 
after another *, This, therefore, is the nature of body, that all the 
Parts of it, however homogeneous, are different from one another in 
poſition ; and the whole is not one ſimple ſubſtance; but. a multitude, 
or heap of ſubſtances, as many as there are parts into which it is divi- 
ſible f. It is alſo an imperfect exiſtence in another reſpect, that ſome- 


thing always may be conceived to * added to it; ſo that 1 it is never 


ee or ee in itſelf. V bai 


The third kind of _—_ 8 by ized is, 5 the parts & are co- 
exiſtent, yet not contiguous, or joined, but ſeparate and disjoined. Of this 
kind is number, the parts of which are ſeparated by nature, and only 
united by the operation' of the mind. The whole of this kind is more 
perfect than ei ither of the other two; for it is not diviſible into parts, 
which are likewiſe infinitely diviſible, but is all reſolvable into parts 
perfeckly ſimilar one to another, which have no place or poſition, and 
which are incapable of diviſion: From whence it is evident, that the 
whole of this kind i Lis x much more ſimple and uncompounded than ei- 
ther of the other two. But ſtill it is diviſible, at leaſt into a certain 


number of parts; ſo that it is not an indiviſible whole ; and it has the 


'other kind of imperfection, mentioned above as belonging to magni- 
tude, that it is capable of further augmentation i in infimitum ; : and, 
"therefore, it is not in this Jars a FP, and Auge whole any 
more chan magnitude. | EE 7 

Si mvit mn %% 120, aldeqey i; 7 
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the dame account of it; ; e tin d © , eve THEE, M a xed con e 
r eite. Hence it comes that the parts are ſituated at a diſtance or divided from one 


another; and therefore it is called dacrar ag overs; whereas Plotinus tells us, N. vc ov 


TNucrat eg Cavrov > Zavelſed8 is not vn from Moly. „ 43K $0123 of n 25% 2th en ent 
» See Simplicius's commentary upon the firſt book of Ariſtotle De mes fol, 10. 
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T come now to ſpeak of that which exiſts without parts. And it is 
evident from what has been ſaid, that this muſt be the moſt perfect 
exiſtence of any; for we cannot ſay of ſuch a ſubſtance, as we can do 
of body, that Here is a part of it, there is a part of it; or that one part 
of it exiſted firſt, another laſt ; - or that it is aliud extra aliud, one thing 
without another. Nor is it like number, which, though diviſible into 
parts perfectly ſimilar, and not having the difference even of poſition, | 
is till diviſible : Nor does it reſemble either magnitude or number in 
this reſpect, that it is capable of addition or augmentation in infinitum, 

and therefore is by its nature undetermined and unlimited. But it is 
one perfect whole, indiviſible, compleat in itſelf, and incapable either 
of augmentation or diminution. This moſt perfect Rind of exiſtence 
I aſcribe, as is natural, to the moſt ee * And ] ſay, that mind 


Fail! in this may *. 


It will, I know, be ſaid, that ſuch a being as I have deſcribed is in- 
conceivable ;' and thoſe indeed muſt think ſo, who believe that we 
have no other faculty of perception, except /enſe and imagination; 
For it certainly cannot be apprehended by ſenſe, nor. pictured. in the 
imagination, under any corporeal form. But, I hope, I have proved to 
the ſatisfaction of every intelligent reader, that we are poſſeſſed of, a 
faculty much ſuperior to thoſe, and that by it we can apprehend what 
has neither colour nor ſhape, and what eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
And, I hope alſo, that I have ſo explained incorporeal ſubſtance, as to 
make it an object of that ſuperior faculty, . not of en 
N which it is impoſſible it can be. 1 


IE 


3 8 * Proclus, in his commentary. upon * ſecond bak of the e in oppo- 
ſed to mind what is in generation, and liable to corruption, in the tollowing words: 
To eur jay d 24. f duke ler re u is ru vοH,un vu tip yea 52,09, YiPmTo? e- l. . 
Tees: Jaeris To yy rares bern ai 4 „ d ave virefeννν e, AAA ( or. reuvreg 
2 d Cideveg wet dure, Wai xte 10 7 e Seufert al d Krege ven, r 
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If mind were the only thing to be conceived in this manner, there 
might appear ſome weight in the objection: But, let us conſider how 
it is with the qualities and properties of mind? Can any man 
perceive by his ſenſe, or figure in his imagination, thought and reuſon, 
prudence, juſtice, or temperance, or any faculty or power of the mind 
of any kind? And, if the qualities of mind cannot be in that way 
conceived, how can we imagine that mind itſelf can be fo conceived? 


And here we may obſerve the difference betwixt the properties of 
body and of mind. Thoſe of body, ſuch as exten/ion, figure, and colour, 
we can repreſent by the imagination, as we can do body del; but 
the ha rg 6 of mmd we cannot 0 . | 


Further, if we have as clear a e of ſubſtance incorporeal, 
as we have of corpoteal, what more can we deſire? Now, I ſay, we 
have, to the full, as clear a conception of the /ub/lance of mind, as we 
have of that of body, and a much clearer conception of itr operations. 
For what do we know of body, except that it is extended, coloured, 
figured, tangible, &c. But of what JubRance are theſe the /proper- 
ties ? When any. one has told me that, then-will I tell him what the 
ſubſtance of mind is. But, in the mean time, I think I have made 
its nature ſuffieientiy intelligible, by comparing its properties with 
thoſe of body, and. ſhown that they are quite oppoſite. And, as to 
the operations of mind, it is evident, that we know them much bet= 
ter, as we know them by the moſt certain hn intimate * 080 Know- 


ledge, VIZ. conſcroufneſs. ee + Ss att + : wen Og . 


But, ſuppoſe I ſhould allow, that we could not conceive the man- 
ner of exiſtence of an incorporeal ſubſtance z are we from thence ta 
conclude, that it does not exiſt? This would. be a very. dangerous 
doctrine in philoſophy as well as religion. Nothing, I think, is more 
inconceivable, than how our mind, or call by whatever other name 

| | you 
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you pleaſe the principle of motion within us, moves our Body; and 
yet nothing is more certain than that it does move it. 


Suppoſe that a blind man ſhould deny the exiſtence of colours, or 


a deaf man of ſounds, becauſe they could not conceive the nature of 
them, or how they could exiſt; would they not be thought ridiculous? 


. And yet they would have much more reaſon to deny the exiſtence of 


colours or ſounds, than we have to deny the exiſtence of mind, or im- 


material ſubſtance; for they might ſay, and ſay truly, that they have 
not the leaſt idea, not even the maſt imperfect, of colour or ſound; 
whereas, I hope T have proved, that we have at leaſt an idea, if not a 


ſenſation, or imagination, of immaterial ſubſtance- And they might 


further ſay, that they do not, nor cannot, know any properties or qua- 
Tities, effects or operations, of colours or ſounds ; whereas, the proper- 
ties and operations of mind, we know with the greateſt certainty, by 
any experience and obſervation * 

The truth, therefore, appears to be, that, in our preſent ſtate, we 
| Have not faculties by which we can diſcover the eſſence, or manner of 
exiſtence of any thing, but only the properties or accidents of things. 
But we muſt not, for that reaſon, diſbelieve the exiſtence of the 


things, otherwiſe we ſhall believe that nothing exiſts, and the whole 


pare will be to us an univerſal blank, 


A 225 
3: 


Having thus removed all objeftions to the exiſtence of immaterial 
ſubſtance, from our inability to conceive it, I will now proceed to 
Prove that it does aQually exiſt. | 


- See this argument very well inforced Io Dr Clark, in his Demonſtration of the 
Being and Attributes of God, P. 82. 4th edit. | 
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rr 


Three Prov of the. Sudan of Mind i general the PI Fl talen 
"IN" the Nature of Motion—the ſecond from the Nature of Body 
and the third from the Nature of Mind ite I he 10 4 a 
tion ex abſurdo the other two a priori. 


\ 5 I underſtand by mind, that motive power which animates, not 
organized bodies only, ſuch as animals and vegetables, but un- 
organized bodies,—which,,i in ſhort, pervades the whole univerſe, ſu- | 
ſtains and keeps together the mighty frame, being the principle of co- 

heſion in bodies as well as of motion, I will firſt give ſome general proofs 

of the immateriality of this principle, applying equally to all bodies, 
and then I will conſider particularly the different bodies in this uni- 

verſe, and offer ſome particular arguments to prove, that the moving 
principle, however different in the ſeveral bodies, muſt neceſſarily be 
| immaterial, 


The firſt TURN) proof I ſubmit to the vodfidiration of the all, 
is built upon what I think I have already demonſtrated, that what 
moves is diſtinct from what i- moved; and that, where there is motion, 

there muſt neceſſarily be two things, one that moves, and another that 
is moved. That there is this diſtinction in idea at leaſt, and that it actu- 
| ally obtains in all machines of human invention, cannot be denied. 
But I think I have given a general demonſtration, ariſing from the na- 
ture of motion, that it obtains univerſally, in all the works of nature as 
well as of art ; and therefore, that nothing can move e ſelf, 


This 
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This being eſtabliſhed, ſay, that what moves muſt be either material 
or immaterial; for the one of theſe being the negation of the other, 
there can be no middle betwixt them, becauſe a thing muſt neceſſarily 


'be or not be. If, then, it be immaterial, there is an end of the que- 
ſtion; but, if it be ſaid to be material, then I ſay that it muſt be mo- 


ved itſelt, before it can move any thing elſe; for i it is only in that way 


that body can move body. If, then, it muſt be firſt moved itſelf, but 
cannot itſelf move itſelf, I aſk, What it is that moves it? If it be an- 
ſwered, That it is another material mover, then 1 repeat the ſame 
queſtion, to which the ſame anſwer muſt be given: And ſo we have 
an infinite ſeries of material movers, without any beginning, or prin- 
ciple of motion. Now, this is abſurd, and contradictory to this firſt 
principle of natural philoſophy, admitted by all philoſophers, antient 
and modern, that nothing can be produced without a cauſe. | For, un- 


| leſs there be a firſt cauſe, of which nothing elſe is the cauſe, there is 


ultimately | no cauſe at all; and we do no more than put off or remove 
the difficulty, without ſolving it, as the Indian did, when he was aſked, 
What ſupported the earth? and anſwered; An elephant, What ſup- 
ported the elephant A tortoiſe.— His anſwer; as the ſtory goes, 
went no further. But, if he had named a million of things, each ſup- 
porting the other, unleſs he could have named one thing, which it- 
ſelf needed no ſupport, it is evident that he never would have account- 


ed for 25 earth being i een 


This, I think, f is a Leica a priori, Halen 8 the nature of 
notion: 1 will 4 575 another from the nature of ere itſelf, - 


I 


All body i is, by its nature, en and dirilſble. II, hes 


there were not ſomething that kept it: together, it would be no longer 
body, for it would have no extenſion nor junction of parts. What 


keeps body thus together, is called the principle of cohefion, which is a 


tendency i in the ſeveral parts of the body to be joined, and to remain 


Joined to one another; and, as that cannot be without a tendeney to 
. i move 
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move towards one another, it may be very properly aſcribed to that 
Principle of mation which Ariſtotle has made to be eſſentially inherent 
in all phyſical bodies, And, accordingly, all the Newtonian philoſo- 
Phers hold adbeſion to be nothing elſe but atrraction in contact. This 
Principle of motion is fo ſtrong in bodies, that it often overcomes ano- 
ther principle by which all the bodies here on earth tend towards the 
earth, and which is called by our modern philoſophers attraction; for 
it is by the particles of matter, of which bodies are compoſed, adhering 
10 one another, and not falling to the ground by their natural tenden= 
cy to the centre of the earth, that bodies ſtand erect; for, otherwiſe, 5 
all animals and vegetables, mountains, and rocks, and elevations of 
every kind, would be diffuſed into a horizontal plain, along the ſur⸗ 
face of the earth, like water *. And this accordingly happens, when 
the principle of adheſion is overcome, either by violence, or by lapſe 
of time, in the ordinary courſe of nature; for then the body i is diſſol- 
ved, and falls to pieces. This, we ſee, happens every day in animals 
and vegetables; and, therefore, in them, this principle of adheſion is 
recognized by every body, and is called the life of the animal or vege- 
table; but it is as real in the bodies that are called inanimate, though 
not ſo generally obſerved and acknowledged ; and may very properly 
be ſaid, in the language of Ariſtotle, to he a kind of life in them. Now, 
I aſk, What is the nature of this principle of adhe/ion ? Is it mate- 
rial or immaterial ? If it be faid to be material, and to be a Eind of 
cement which keeps bodies together, then | aſk, What keeps this ce- 
ment together, or gives it this cementing quality? If another cement 
for this cement is alledged, repeat the queſtion ; and fol drive my op- 
Ponent to the neceſſity of going on from cement to cement in inſinitum. 
And therefore it appears, that here, likewile, unle is we have recourſe 
to an immaterial ee chere is no ei ae e bp be found. '3 


x *, 
To x 


„ hs is Arif bas defined nature to bes pingpl of ro, 4 wall 3 1 
nat unlikely that he has had i in view this adheſion of bodies, which keeps them in a 
ſtate which, if not at perfect ref, way be wa to be at 70 compared with the- ordinary 


motions of body. 
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and body muſt adhere gether as ww as mou} without any cauſe at 
42% 


Thus, i it appears.to be proved, from the nature both of motion and 


* + #4 


third pegof, 7 the nature of mind itſelf, If mind- be! eb it muſt 


neceſſarily conſiſt of an infinite number of Parts, all different from 
one another, at leaſt in poſition. Now, Is each of theſe parts mind? 
or, Is it not? If each of them be mind, then, in every man, in every 
animal, and in every vegetable, and, indeed, in every piece of matter, 
inſtead of one mind, there is an infinite number of minds. And, if 
ſo, I aſk, What does the magnitude, and the conſequent number of 
minds contribute ? Would not one mind have done the buſineſs as well ? 
And can we ſuppoſe nature ſo ſuperfluouſly profuſe, as to have beſtow- 
ed upon every animal and vegetable an infinite number of minds, 
when one was ſufficient ? And another abſurdity will follow, that a 
part will be the ſame thing with the whole. Again, if it be ſaid, that 
each of the parts is not mind by itſelf, I aſk, How it is poſſible to 
conceive that any number of parts, each of which is without life, ſenſe, 


or motion, being accumulated, ſhould produce life, ſenſe, or motion? 
or, if it were poſſible to conceive this, it would be neceſſary to deter- 
mine what number of theſe ſenſeleſs and inanimate parts it would re- 


o | quire 


„This argument is ſtated, and very well urged by Philoponus, in his introduction 


to his commentary upon Ariſtotle's books De Anima. It is an excellent piece of philo- 


ſophy, which I recommend to the peruſal of the learned reader: And I think it de- 
ſerves the more attention, that Philoponus was not only an excellent Ariſtotelian phi- 
loſopher, but a Chriſtian, who, as Suidas informs us, wrote ſeveral books in defence of 
Chriſtianity. In him, therefore, we may expect to find, not only the philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, but the philoſophy of the firſt fathers of the church. This argument, in ſup- 
port of the mind's immateriality, is probably taken from Proclus, in his commentary 
upon the Timaeus. And though Philoponus carried it no farther than to the vegetable, 

animal, and rational life, yet the paſſage in Proclus which I quoted above, pag. 73 and 
86 goes to the full length that I have carried the argument, namely, to all ale 

W N as well as organized. 
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quire to make a mind . This demonſtration is of the kind which 


the mathematicians call ab ab/ſurdo, that is, from the abſurd conſe- 
quences which would follow, if we ſhould ſuppoſe the contrary to be 
true. Now, though this kind of demonſtration be not, properly 
ſpeaking; @ priori, nor ſo inſtructive as that which argues from cauſe 
to ect, and ſhows, not only that the thing is true, but why it is 
true; 1 it Ty * the ne ; and 1 is as con- 


n 
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» This is an | arguinent of Plotiaus, in his Eneads,, p. p. 460 | as care! by Cud- 
worth in his A mer a P 823. | 
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Proofs in the preceding Chapter a priori theſe in this Chapter a poſle- 
riori, being from the Phaenomena of Nature — Rule of philgſophiſing in 
this Matter the fame as that laid'' down by Sir Iſaac Newton —Laws 
Nature concerning Body V Vis Inertiae in Body—on the contra- 
'r9 a Vis Mobilitatis—The ſeveral Ways in which Body is moved — 
_ -Cauſe of theſe ſeveral Motions —One Cauſe material, viz. by Impulſe of 
Body upon Body—Two things required in order that this Cauſe ſhould 
operate—No ;Juch thing as Attraction, properly ſpeaking—only a Ten- 
- dency in one Body to move towards another—Cauſe of the Motion of 
the Celeſtial Bodies, according to the New Philoſophy, mere Hypothe- 


I hat Motion not to be accounted for by external Impulſe of a ſubtle | 


Fluid—The Averſion of our preſent Philoſophers to Mind -In what 
Senſe Nature can be aid to produce the Motion of Bodies. Mind effential 
to Nature Motion in the Vegetable not to be accounted for by Me- 


chanic Cauſes fill leſs the Motion of the Animal—Wonderful Power 


exerted by the Moving Principle in the Animal dSenſation cannot be 
eee * a Material TY and ee nels far 4 


H E proos i in the preceding chapter, of the steril of 


the moving principle or mind, are drawn from the nature of the 
ws: to which they relate; namely, motion, body, and mind; and 
therefore are what are commonly called arguments a priori. But thoſe 


IJ am to ſtate in this chapter are a Paſfferiari, for they are drawn from 


the phaenomena of nature, that is, facts falling under our obſervation 
and experience; 5 from which we argue backwards to their cauſes. 


* obſerved, i in 45 beginning of this work, that the 8 of meta- 
phyſics i is founded upon phyſics, and, as the name imports, comes, in 


the order of teaching, after hol ics ; becauſe mind, which is its ſub- 
ject, 
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ject, cannot be otherwiſe known to us, except by its operations on 
phyſical bodies; ſo that we muſt firſt ſtudy and know theſe before we 
can know what mind is. This obſervation applies particularly to the 
queſtion now before us, concerning the. immateriality of mind; for 
immaterial is a negative term, importing no more than that the ſub- 
ject to which we apply it, has not the qualities or affections of matter; 
for, with reſpect to the eſſence of either body or mind, as I have had 
occaſion to obferve more than once before, we know nothing; all, 
therefore, we can know of immaterial ſubſtances, is from matter. And 
again, the properties of matter are only to be known * us from ſenſe 
and obſervation. It muſt therefore be laid down as à pofulatum in 
this argument, that no qualities, properties, or:laws of matter, are to 
be ſuppoſed, which are not proved to exiſt by obſervation or experi- 

rience. This is a rule of philoſophiſing adopted by Sir Iſaac Newton, 

and which, I think, ought to be + followe&in ai 1 ng of 
every. Rand romp. s nature. TIENES | 


But, tho? I W Sir Tfaae's . e hes rea- 
dily agree with what he lays down as laws of nature concerning body, 
particularly that law which aſferts, that there is a v inertiar in matter 
or body, (theſe two being the ſame in the language of liis philoſophy); 
for I hold it to be contrary to the rule of philoſophiſing above men- 
tioned: which he has preſcribed to himſeif ; beeauſe; it is evident, from 
common obſervation, that every body, that we are acquainted, with, is 
either in motion, or has à tendency: to be in matiom If, therefore, by 
the vis inertiac is meant a tendency in body to continue: at reſt, which 
is the only proper meaning that can be given to the wond, it is mani 
feſtly repugnant to the phaenamena of nature; from which it appears, 
that chere is no body that has a tendency ta reſt: Or, if the meaning 
be, as I believe it is, that bodies perſevere in the motion that is given 
tem, either by nature or external impulſe, til ſome contrary force 
either gives them another pe awd or Hong belt motion a alſogetber; 


the 
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| the <a is true ; but [ chink 1 it muſt be owned that it is ill ex- 
n . | 


Lapiag it down; rhicedfore, aw 6. este fac, ;hik all tea. 


are moved, or, at leaſt, have a tendency to be moved; and that, ſo far 
from there being a: vis inertiae in them, there is in them a vis mobili- 


tatis, let us next inquire into the ſeveral ways in which they are 


moved. And it appears to me, that Ariſtotle's diviſion is full and 


compleat, viz. that they are moved, either in a ſtraight line, a circu- 


lar line, that js, a line revolving into itſelf, or in a direction mixed 
wand ods 2f vioctlida bus + aft gel 6: 1 Nr 169 of 
by 1 base bend a wer name given t to this . in di VIZ. vis perfeverantiae, 


or, as we may expreſs it more fimply in Engliſh, re/ftence; which undoubt- 
edly is an eſſential property in body; for, if body were altogether ſoft and yielding, 


it wonid be incapable of either impelling or being impelled. The conſequence of 


this would be, that we. could bave no ſenſation, or perception of body by our ſenſes, 
which is produced by impulſe upon the organs of our ſenſe, either immediately by the 
| body perceived, as in the caſe of touch and taſte, or mediately, by the intervention of 
other bodies, which are repelled by the body perceived, and, in that way, the motion 
communicated to our organs, as in the caſe of fight. And, further, there could be 
no motion of body by. impulſe of other body; becauſe, if there were no reliſtence in bady, 
there could be no impreſſion made upon it. | 
With reſiftence are neceſſarily joined two other qualities of — viz. 2. ſolidity and 
impenetrability. By the firſt of which 1s meant, ſuch a junction and coheſion of 
parts, as neceffarily make reſiſtence to any impreſſion; and, by the other, the im- 
poſſibility: that any two particles of matter ſhould occupy the ſame ſpace, which would 
be the caſe; if one of them could ſo penetrate the other, as pertectly to incorporate 
with it, Theſe are qualites of matter, which we are ſure, from oblet vation and ex- 
perience, that it poſſeſſes : And therefore we may lay them down as the. baſis of our 
| reaſoning upon this ſubject, according to the rule of philoſophiſing above mentioned. 


* I have elſewhere in this work, (pag. 29. 30.) obſerved an inaccuracy of expreſſion, 


| likewiſe, in another law of motion laid down by Sir Iſaac Newton, that 6 action and 
rel action are equal.“ That I am right in the ſenſe 1 have given to that axiom of the 
Newtonian philoſophy, TI will not poſitively affirm. But this I think I may venture 


to affirm, that it is not expreſſed ſo clearly as an axiom ought to be expreſſed: And, 
in general, I cannot help obſerving, that Sir Iſaac, though he may have been as good, or 


perhaps a better geometer, yet he was not ſuch a maſter of language as Euclid, in 


whoſe clements there is a W and brevity of * which 1 bave often ad- 


mired, © 
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of theſe two *. © Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, that the motion in the ſtraight 
line is either to the center, as heavy bodies are moved ;. or from 
the center, as light bodies are moved. But, had he obſerved thoſe 
motions of the ſmall particles of matter which chemiſtry exhibits, 
he would have been convinced, that bodies have a tendeney to move, 
both to and from one another, in every direction; and Empedocles, 
who made friendſhip and enmity two of the principles of nature, 
would have ſeen his e, dae 333 verified 1 the Os 
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ſubject; but 1 are no more than fat; ad ohiloſophy 3 is the _ 


| ledge of cauſes. We muſt, therefore, i inquire what 1 is the cauſe of all 
en various motions of body. 


120 


And one eons i is obvious, 4 common . 1 1s aner 
acting upon matter. For, that one body moves: another by trufion and 
Pulſion, or, as it may be expreſſed i in one word, by inpu te, is a fact 
of daily experience. | And, not only are all the works of art perform- 5 
ed in this way, but a great part of the buſineſs of nature is carried on 
by motion communicated from one body to another; for, that there 
is a great deal of machinery in nature, is known, not only to mem of 
ſcience, but to every common obſerver. We may therefore lay it 
ae . as a Jar, of nature, that body. moves ney. by ha 4 0 
| 3 

But, for! this pd 0 it is en in dhe + f 8 that the Fa 
moving ſhould be moved itſelf, and by ſome other cauſe than itſelf ; as 


1 think 1 have demonſtrated, that nothing. can move itſelf, This 
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cauſe, therefore, aſſigned to motion, does not account for the begin- 
ning of it, but only for the continuance or propagation of it. For, 
if we ſhould ſay, that this motion, by impulſe, goes on in inſinitum, 
body ſtill impelling hody ; in the firſt place, this would be to give no 


beginning to motion; and, in the ſecond place, it would be to aſſign 


no' cauſe tor it, becauſe, as I have thown, an infinite ſeries of cauſes is 


— 


no cauſe at all. | FS 


2dly, In order that body ſhould move body by impulſe, it is of ne- 
ceſſity that the two bodies ſhould be in contact; för this is implied in 
the nature of motion ſo produced. To ſuppoſe, therefore, that body 


attracts body, or operates upon it any way at a diſtance, is a mere 


hy potheſis, not ſupported by any phaenomena of nature, contradictory 
to that fundamental law of nature, according to the Newtonian philo- 
ſophers, which lays it down, that there is a vis inertiae in all matter; 
inſtead of which, attraction ſuppoſes an active principle in matter. 
And, further, I ſay, it is abſolutely inconceivable, that a thing ſhould 


act or operate in any way where it ig not; ſo that it is not only a 


mere ſuppoſition, but an impoſſible ſuppoſition. 


It is commonly faid by the Newtonian philoſophers, that they do 


not pretend to account for the cauſe of attraction, but they only ſpeak 
of it as an ect. But an ect is a fact; and I deny the fact, that 


one body attracts another. Attraction, therefore, is not, if they pleaſe, 
an occult cauſe, though there be very many ſuch in nature, I mean 


cauſes unknown to us. Nor do I think that Ariftotle, when he ſpeaks 
of occult cauſes, means to conceal his ignorance, but to profeſs it. But 
it is, what is worſe, an occult fa; which ought to be proved fo much 


the more clearly, by how much the cauſe of it is not only unknown to 
us, but altogether inconceivable. 
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186 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS, Book II. 
It is no doubt true, that bodies are moved, or have a tendency to be 
moved, towards one another . A ſtone, for example, falling from a 
height, is moved towards the earth; and, if any thing oppoſe it, and 
prevent it from falling, till it has a tendency to be moved that way, 
which is what we call its weight. This is the fact, and all the fact. 
But, to ſuppoſe that the earth attracts the ſtone, is mere hypotheſis : 
And it might as well be ſuppoſed, that, when I move towards any 
body, I am attracted by that body; for, we are not to ſuppoſe that the 
motions of natural bodies are at random, and without any certain di- 
rection. This, indeed, is very often the caſe of our motion, but never 
of any thing guided by nature. But, becauſe the motion is in a de- 
termined direction towards a certain object, we cannot ſay that it is 
attracted by that object, unleſs we have a mind to ny in a * 


tive and poetical mo 
As 


It is in this way that Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf has explained attraction. Hanc 
vocem attractionis ita hic accipi velim, ut in univerſum ſolummodo vim aliquam 
Ggnificare intelligatur, qua corpora ad ſe mutuo tendant, cuicunque demum cauſae 
attribuenda fit illa vis. Principia Philaſ. Schol. generale, ſub finem. And Dr Clark, 
| In his controverfy with Mr Leibnitz, (5th Reply, p. 355.) has ſaid, in like manner, 
that, by attraction, he only means the tendency of bodies towards one another, which 
he ſays, very truly, i is a fact or phaenomenon of nature that cannot be diſputed. But, if 
no more is meant, why uſe the word attraction, which certainly denotes an active 
force, by which one body operates upon another ? Why not call it, what it truly is, a 
tendency to be moved? And, though we ſhould not diſpute about words, when the 
meaning is eſtabliſhed, yet I doubt this improper uſe of the word attraction has led, 
not only the vulgar, but even ſome philoſophers of the Newtonian ſchool, ſince the 
days of Sir Iſaac and Dr Clark, into ſome obſcure notion of an active power in matter. 

But, further, though I admit that there is ſuch tendency in a ſtone to fall to the 
earth, becauſe, in fact, we know that it does fall to the earth, if nothing prevents it, yet 
I deny that there is any ſuch tendency in the planets to fall into the fun ; and all that 
we know of the matter is, that they are moved round him in certain orbits. I ſay, there- 
fore, that attraction, even in the ſenſe of tendency of bodies to be moved towards one 


another, is, with reſpect to the celeſtial bodies, a mere hypotheſis. : 
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As to the motion of the planets, it is ſuppoſed by the new philoſo- 
phy, to be compoſed of two motions, the one a prafectile motion, and 
| the other an attractive: And the hypotheſis is, that they were at firſt 
moved by God Almighty, in a ſtraight line; but that, by the attraction 
of the ſun counteracting this rectilineal motion, they are moved in an 


ellipſis round the ſun. But this, as I have ſaid, is mere hypotheſis; 


for, in the firſt place, how can it be known that they were at firſt im- 
pelled in a ſtraight line, and did not move from the beginning in the 
ſame way they do at preſent ? 2dly, There is no reaſon to ſuppole 
that the ſun attra s them, though they are moved round him, any 
more than to ſuppoſe that, becauſe I go round a certain object, I am 
attracted by it.. 


If, therefore, we will renounce hypotheſis, and ſpeak no more of 
combined motions, or of centripetal and centrifugal force, but adhere to 


the plain fact, which is ſimply this, that bodies move in different di- 


rections, and by different kinds of motion, it only remains to be in- 
quired, What is the cauſe efficient of thoſe various motions ? Whether 
it be immaterial, as I ſuppoſe it to be, or material ? for one or other 
of them it muſt of neceſſity be. And we are ſo far advanced in the 
inquiry, as to have diſcovered that, if it be material, it muſt neceſſarily 
operate by the body moving impelling the body that it moved. 


Now, in the firſt place, I ſay, in point of fact, that there are no 


Phaenomena which lead us to believe, that either a ſtone falls to the 


ground, or the celeſtial bodies are moved, by any external impulſe of 
other bodies. I know that Sir Iſaac Newton did attempt to account 
for theſe motions,” by a certain ſubtile fluid, which he thought was 


3 to produce ſuch wonderful effects. But, I believe, all his 


Aaz2 followers 


0 See what 1 hate ſaid on this ſubje& i in the preceding note, and what I ſhall ſay- 


further upon it in another chapter of this book. 
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followers have given up this way of accounting for theſe motions; 
and, indeed, Sir Iſaac only propoſes it as a query or conjecture “; ſo 
that, according to this philoſophy, as it is now generally received, 
there is no cauſe ſo much as pretended to be aſſigned for either of 

theſe movements. But, 24%, Suppoſe that the exiſtence of ſuch a 
fluid ſhould be admitted, and its efficacy to move ſuch ponderous bo- 
dies, ſtill the queſtion recurs, How is this fluid itſelf moved ? and 
there are but two ways of anſwering that queſtion ; either by admit- 
ting an immaterial cauſe, or by ſuppoſirig another ſubtile fluid, which 
is to move the firſt fluid; and ſo on, in infinitum ; which, as I have 
obſerved, is not accounting for the motion, even by an hypotheſis. 


I muſt own, I think there is ſome truth in Dr Cudworth's obſerva- 
tion, that the philoſophers of this age are ſeized with a kind of pneuma- 
tophobia and hylomania, a deſperate averſion to mind, and a paſſionate | 
love for matter; for, how elſe can I account for their ſuppoſing, with- 
out either proof or probability, the exiſtence of a fluid, and a fluid too 
of ſo extraordinary a kind, as not to have that property which they 
ſay is common to all bodies, I mean gravitation, rather than employ, 
for ſolving the phaenomenon, a power which we are ſure exiſts in na- 
ture, and which they admit produces motion, at leaſt of one kind, I 
mean the animal motion ? | 


But, ſuppoſe we ſhould admit the exiſtence of this inviſible fluid, 
How can we conceive it to produce the effects aſcribed to it? It is a 
known law of motion, that, when body moves body, the force is in 
proportion to the maſs and velocity of the moving body; or, as the 
mathematicians expreſs it, in a ratio compounded of its maſs and ve- 
locity. Now, ſetting aſide the motion of the celeſtial bodies of ſuch. 
prodigious maſs, and which are moved with ſuch wonderful velocity, 
let us conſider the common phaenomenon of heavy bodies falling to 
the earth. This phaenomenon is ſo common, that it does not ſo much _ 


| as 
- ® Newton's Optics, ſecond edition, in fine. 
+ Intellectual Syſtem. | 
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as draw the attention of the vulgar : But it is not, for that, the leſs 


wonderful in the eyes of the philoſopher ; for he knows that there 
can be no effect without a cauſe, and that the cauſe muſt be corre- 
ſpondent to the effect, and of efficacy ſufficient to produce it; and that, 
therefore, when a tower falls to the ground, perhaps in a ſolid maſs, or 


. when a rock, of ſome thouſand tons weight, tumbles from the top of 


a mountain, carrying every thing before it that ſtands in its way, 
there muſt be ſome power that impells it. Now, it- this power be 
that ſuppoſed fluid, how prodigious muſt its maſs, or its velocity, or 
both, be, to produce fo extraordinary an effect? and it is to be obſer- 
ved, in the motion of thoſe falling bodies, that their velocity, and, by 
* conſequence, their force, always increaſes, as the time of the motion 
continues, contrary to all other mechanical motions, which decreaſe, 

and grow weaker, the longer they are continued, and the farther 
they are propagated or carried on; ſo that here we have an inviſible 
fluid, acting, not only with a prodigious force, but indeſinently, and 
with an accumulating force. A philoſophy of this kind does not ex- 


plain nature, ſuch as God Almighty has made it, but creates a new 


world, and makes new laws of matter and motion. And, indeed, it is to 
be wondered, that Sir Iſaac ſhould have propoſed, even as a query, 
this cauſe of motion, after he had refuted ſo ſolidly Des Cartes's ſyſtem 
of vortices; for Sir Iſaac's fluid is liable to the ſame objections which 
ſtrike againſt thoſe vortices ; j firſt, that there is no proof of its exiſtence, 
and, /econdlyxif it did exiſt, it would not anſwer the purpoſe. 


This proof, from the phaenomena of nature, applies equally to mo- 


tion ot all bodies, whether animate or inanimate, as they are com- 
monly called: Nor, indeed, do 1 thiak that any diſtinction can be 
made betwixt them, as to the queſtion, Whether the principle of mo- 
tion be material or immaterial ? Though I know it is very common to 
make a great diſtinction, and to ſay that animal bodies are moved by 
mind and by intention; whereas inanimate bodies are moved by nature. 


But 
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But what is nature? 1 ay, it is nothing elſe but mind in body, and 
operating by the means of body; for I make this diſtinction of mind, 
AI fa; that it exiſts by itſelf, detached from all body, or, at leaſt, ope- 
rates by itſelf : or, otherways, it exiſts in body, and never operates 
but by means of body. Mind, exiſting without body at all, and, by 
conſequence, operating without body, is the Supreme mind, or what- 
ever other higher intelligences we may ſuppoſe ſubordinate to that 
mind. Mind, again, joined with body, but able to operate without the 
aſſiſtance of Body, is ſuch a mind as the human. And, laftly, mind in 
body, and operating always in and through body, is what I call na- 
ture. In this manner, I conſider mind and nature as inſeparably con- 
nected ; and, if we ſeparate them, we muſt introduce into nature, ei- 
ther blind chance, or mere mechaniſm ; that is, in other words, we 
"muſt be Atheiſts, | 


- The more various and complicated the movement is, the more un- 
likely that it ſhould proceed from any material cauſe. Now, the 
movements we have hitherto been ſpeaking of, are ſimple, compared 
with that by which a vegetable body is nouriſhed, grows, and propa- 
gates its kind. And, accordingly, I do not know that any philoſo- 
— Pher hitherto has ſo much as pretended to account for the growth, 
nouriſhment, and- propagation of a vegetable, by cauſes merely me- 
chanical ; yet I do not think that a vegetable life is generally ac- 
knowledged by our modern philoſophers, though. it was fo by all _ 
antients, who were not Atheiſts. | | 


As to the animal life, I think it is cenendly allowed 1 the philoo⸗ 
phers of Britain, to proceed from a principle immaterial. Thoſe who 
would make a machine of the animal body, do not appear to me to 
underſtand thoroughly what is called a machine, or to diſtinguiſh 
rightly betwixt a machine and its moving power. A machine or en- 
gine is nothing elſe but A certain diſpoſition or arrangement of pieces 
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of matter, ſo put together, as to communicate and convey the motion 
from the moving power to the body that is moved; ſo that the 
machine, properly ſo called, is what is intermediate betwixt the mo- 


ving power and the body to be moved, and is as different from the 
one as it is from the other. This diſtinction is evident in machines 


of human conſtruction ; for the loweſt mechanic, and even the com- 


mon obſerver, readily diſtinguiſhes betwixt the machinery and the 


moving power, whether that be air, water, vapour, or what we call 
gravitation. Thus, in a clock, nobody confounds the wheels and 
pullies with the weight or poiſe which makes them move. But the 


Philoſopher goes farther, and inquires what is the power that moves 


the poiſe? And, if we make the diſtinction, in machines of our own 


invention, why not in thoſe machines made by God Almighty, ſuck 


as an animal body ? 


| n that there is a great deal of machinery in an animal body, it is 


impoſſible to deny. Anatomy very clearly ſhows us, that its move- 
ments are performed by the means of muſcles, ſinews, and bones; 
and, beſides theſe ſolid parts, there are no doubt many ſubtile fluids of 
different kinds, by which a great part of the animal oeconomy is car- 


ried on, but the operations of which are not ſo eaſily perceived. But all 


this mecbaniſm is diſtin& from the moving power. For, let the ma- 
chine be ever ſo various and complicated; let the animal ſpirits, or 
ſfſuccus uerveus, às it is called, be taken into the play, in order to give 
as much aid as poſſible to our materialiſts; let the motion be continu- 


ed and propagated through ever ſo many different bodies; ſtill there 


muſt be ſome power which begins the motion; and that power, I ſay, is 
an immaterial principle, which I call mind; and which always moves 
bodies, though it may not act immediately and directly upon them, 


but by the intervention of organs and inſtruments, to us often i m__ 


ceptible. 


| arches, 
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Further, the force exerted by mind, in the animal body, is ſuch as 
is impoſſible to be exerted by any material cauſe operating in ſo ſmall 
a ſpace; for the bones of any animal that raiſes a weight, are ſo ma- 
ny levers which the muſcles move by the means of the ſinews. For 
example, when a man raiſes and holds out any weight with his 8 
tended arm, the bone of his arm below the elbow is the lever; the 
fulcrum, or center of motion, is the joint of the elbow; and the power 
operates by ſinews or tendons inſerted into the bone below the elbow, 
and near to it; which ſinews are moved by a great muſcle above the 
elbow : The lever, therefore, here, is one of that kind where the power 
has the diſadvantage ; for the learned in mechanics know, that there 
are three kinds of levers, in two of which the power has the advantage, 
that is, a power of leſs maſs or quantity of matter will move a weight 
of greater: But, in the lever of the third kind, the power acting be- 
twixt the fulcrum and the weight, the power has the diſadvantage, and 
therefore muſt be a greater quantity of matter than the weight. Now, 
the human arm is a lever of this kind, and the powwe.- of this lever has 
the greater diſadvantage, that it is very near the fulcrum, and at a 
great diſtance from the weight; in ſo much, that Borelli* has ſhown, 
that, in order to ſupport a pound weight, which a man holds out with 
his extended arm, there muſt be, by the laws of mechaniſm, a force of 
70,000 pounds. Now, a ſtrong man can hold out in his hand two 
ſtones, which, according to this calculation, will require a Power to 
raiſe it, by a lever of ſuch a conſtruction, of no leſs than 140,000 
ſtones. So great a power, exerted by mind in ſo ſmall a ſpace as the 
human body, may, I think, enable us to form ſome conception how 
ſuperior minds, in the great expanſe of heaven, may move thoſe vaſt 
bodies with ſuch incredible celerity. What the machinery may be 
| there, we cannot tell; but the ſame ingenious author has demon- 
firated, that, if the animal machinery were fo contrived, as to give the 
power all the advantage that it commonly has in machines of human 
| invention, not only the animal would be monſtrouſly deformed, but 

incapable 


* Borelli de Motu Animalium. 
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8 incapable of moving. Now, if the power here be material, and its 

operations mechanical, I aſk, How is a maſs of matter of fuch power 

to be contained, or to operate in our little bodies? And here, again, 

it appears, that the materialiſts, in order to ſupport their ſyſtem, muſt 

aſcribe powers to matter hitherto entirely unknown, _—_ invent new 
| laws of motion and mechaniſm. TEES: 


But neither is this all ; for an animal not only moves its own and 
other bodies, but it perceives, and, not only objects pre/ent by its ſen- 


ſes, but objects ab/ent, by the means of that wonderful contrivance of 


the pbantaſtia. And further, it has appetites and deſires which impel it 
to every action that is neceſſary for the prefervation of the individual, 
and the propagation of the ſpecies. Now, let us ſuppoſe, for once, 
that the motion of the animal is produced by- matter,. either moving 
itlelf, or moved by ſome other matter; I aſk, by what laws of matter 


or motion, hitherto diſcovered, can perception of objects abſent, as 


well as preſent, be produced, and likewiſe appetites and deſires ? If 

matter alone can produce theſe wonderful effects, it muſt be either 
when it is at 16ſt, or when it is in motion. While it continues at 
reft, nobody will fay, that, by the power of its own nature, it ever 
can become /entent, of have appetites and deſires. It muſt, therefore, 
for that purpoſe, be put in motion; but it is impoſſible to conceive 
that, ſimply by being moved quicker or flower, or in any, or in all direc- 
tions, it ſhould acquire theſe qualities. A body, then, by irfelt, whe- 
ther at relt or in motion, cannot. become ſentient. Ir muſt, therefore, 


for that purpoſe, impel ſome other body; and what will that impulſe 


produce? —Motion.—-And what will that motion produce? Change of 


Juation, of bulk, or of figure, in the body impelling or impelled. ln one 


or other of theſe ways, are all the various qualities of bodies, affee- 


ting our ſenſes in ſo many different ways, produced. Let, therefore, 
the motions, concourſes, embraces, juſtlings, ſhocks, concretions, ſe- 


cretions, of bodies, be ever ſo various, and as complex a as it is poſſible 
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to imagine; ſtill they can produce nothing more than motion, and the 
conſequent alteration of ſituation, bulk, and figure: And, whoever 
will venture to affirm, that they can produce any thing elſe, L will 
venture to affirm, that he ſpeaks without ideas, and does not know 
what he ſays; for, as all our ideas are from nature, if he ſpeaks of any 
production that is not to be found in nature, he ſpeaks without ideas. 


But, if ſenſation, appetite, and deſire, and all the other things belong- 
ing to the animal nature, cannot be accounted for by material cauſes, 
what ſhall we ſay of the operations of intellect? How can we conceive 


chat matter, either by itſelf, or acting upon other matter, ſhall produce 


thinking and reaſoning ; ſhall form ideas, which are things altogether 
immaterial, and go thro? the long proceſs (as it often is) of comparing 
them together, and making inferences and concluſions from that 
compariſon? Or, if all this could be accounted for from material 
cauſes, What ſhall we ſay of the power of reflection which our mind 
has, by which it perceives and recognizes itſelf, reviews its own ope- 
rations, approves or condemns itſelf ; which laſt uſe of the reflecting 
power is what we call conſcience? Now, if all this can be produced 
by matter and motion, then we may ſay, as Lucretius ſays, That 
any thing may be produced by any thing *.“ In ſhort, it appears to 
me, as I ſaid before, that, in order to ſupport the cauſe of materialiſm, 
the whole ſyſtem of nature, as it is at preſent, muſt be overturned, 
and a new world created. And, indeed, it muſt be ſo, if, according 
to my ſyſtem, mind is principal in the univerſe, and matter only ſub- 
| ſerrient to its uſes and purpoſes, | Ly Hts | 


Ia this manners I think, I have proved, both by bra reaſoning, 
this univerſe, whether in beches GEES or ' unorganized, is immate- 
rial. And this laſt proof from the phaenomena, though it be not 
. 16g and nnen, from the nature of the 1 and that there- 

| ” fore 


* en omnibus rebus 


Omne genus naſci poi 


Lib.*1. ver. 160. 
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fore I have called it a proof a poſteriori ; yet it appears to me to be as 


convincing as the proof a priori contained in the preceding chapter; 


for the amount of it is this, That, whatever is moved, muſt be moved 
either by body or mind. It is not moved by body ; therefore it muſt 
be moved by mind. This is a demonſtration of the ſame kind with 


thoſe demonſtrations of the mathematicians, which prove, that one 


line, or one figure, is equal to another, by proving, 1½, That it is not 


greater; 2dly, That it is not leſs. The neceflary conſequence of which 
is, that it is equal. Nor do I think, that the demonſtration here can 
be evaded, otherways than by ſuppoſing, either that body may be 
moved in ſome third way of moving bodies, never heard nor thought 
of, or, that body may move body other ways than by impulſe. Now, if, 
in order to evade any argument, it be allowed to make ſuppoſitions of 
things, the exiſtence of which is not only not proved, nor probable, 
but of which I deny that any man can have ſo much as a conception, 
I aſk, What can be proved in phyſics, or in any thing elle ?. 


The next thing to be conſidered, is, Whether this immaterial prin- 
ciple of motion exiſts in body only, or ſeparated from body, and by 


itſelf? a ſudject of very great importance, both in religion and phi- 


lolophy ; and which, therefore, very well deſerves a chapter by itſelf. 
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ce the k charate Ex . of Minds—drifotle's Doctrine upon this 

 Subjeft—The Moving Principle in Bodies unorganized, and in Vege= 
tables, cannot exif ſeparately — More, Doubt as to the Animal Mind 
Separate Exyſteuce of the Intellectual Mind ar Soul clearly proved 
fram its Energies Immortality of #4 the Soul 47% evident . ts 
gs "Eb 3 | 


Arp that this queſtion was already determined, by. our 
having proved, that the principle of motion was immaterial. And 
accordingly Philaponus tells us *, that à certain Platonic philoſopher, 
who lived ſome time before him, Numenius, was of opinion, that the 
vegetable and animal life, as well as the intellectual; had n ſeparate 
exiſtence. But this is a conſequenee chat dees not follow ; for 
the principle, though immaterial, may, by its nature, be ſo effentidlty 
connected with matter, as never to exiſt without it. And Numenius's 
argument will go ſo far as to prove, that this principle in unorganized 
bodies, which does nothing elſe but move them, has likewiſe a ſepa- 
rate exiſtence. But this, I believe, no philoſopher ever dreamed of. 
I think, therefore, that the rule laid down by Ariſtotle muſt be fol- 
. lowed in this caſe, that, wherever there is any energy of mind (ſo 
tranſlate 4vzs) which is peculiar to it, and not connected with body, it 
may exiſt ſeparately; whereas, if there be no energy of that kind, 
| 3 1 but 


1 Flilopdinsy' in kis IntroduQion to bis d * Ariſtotle's Books 
: De Anima. . | 
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but all its energies are neceſſarily connected with body, then it has no 
ſeparate exiſtence W 


| For underſtanding this rule the better, there are three things 
to be diſtinguiſhed —the eſſence of the thing, by which it exiſts, 


and is what it is,——its faculties,-—and, laſtly, its energies or 
operations. Of theſe, the two laſt muſt neceſſarily depend upon 
the firſt ; for, from the eſſence of every thing, muſt proceed 
both its faculties and energies. But, as we cannot diſcover the 
eſſence of any thing, except from its energies and operations, we 
muſt, in this caſe, conſider what the energies of the ſeveral minds are, 
from which we can reaſon, bath concerning their faculties, and their 
eſſence or exiſtence ; for faculties or powers are hidden things, as well 


as eſſences, and not otherways diſcoverable, but by the exerciſe of 


them. Now, there are wznds which energize only in conjunction 
with body, and which have no faculties that do not operate by body; 
From whence I conclude, that thoſe minds have no ſeparate exiſtence ; 
for it would be in vain for them to exiſt, if they did not energize; 


and, as Ariſtotle tells us, nature does nothing in vain . According 


d this rule, therefore, it is impoſſible that the mind which informs un- 
organized bodies can have any ſeparate exiſtence; for, as it does no- 
thing but move body, no reaſon can be aſſigned why it ſhould exiſt 

without body. The ſame reaſon will apply to the vegetable life ; tor 


ve cannot conceive to-what purpoſe it ſhould exiſt, without ſome body 


to nouriſh, to make grow and to contiaue by propagation, | 
35 6] | As 


* Ariftotle' 8 ' words are, EI 465 en gert v. re rus Wvxns 26 4 ety Nes, AY b 
xo wy aur xog C- Ti and 09 er ,s, o 4 67 8 Lib. 1. 166 Toxic. 


And, in another place, O yag ter av f 1 ture renn, Aer SJ. renin 3 
TOUKT AS vv Tov bragxun, 640) g avev f e That is, Whatever principle operates 


© bodily, or with body only, that principle cannot exiſt without body, any more than 


= watking can be without feet.” 
t N * Ours T0489 fiarui, furt rede v au-. Auima. Lib. 3. cab. 10. 
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As to the animal, there is more doubt; becauſe the animal 
nature appears not to be ſo entirely joined with matter, but they 
may be conceived to be ſeparate ; for the animal has zmagina- 
non or phantaſi a, which, as it operates without the ſenſes, as well 
as the nov or ntellef?, Ariſtotle calls wes; . or paſſiue in- 
tellect; giving it the name of intellect, becauſe it hath within itſelf 
the ſubject of its knowledge; but adding the epithet of paſſive, be- 
cauſe it is, by the impreſſions, and, as it were, the ſignatures of 
fenſible objects made upon it, that it knows things, as his commen- 
tator Philoponus has obſerved *. And the animals. of the better ſort, 
as we have ſeen, compare their perceptions and reaſon in a certain de- 
gree, which is an operation altogether diſtin& from body. On the 
other hand, it may be ſaid, that all the operations of the mind of the 


animal relate only to body, and to external things, which are neceſſa- | 


ry, either for the ſupport of the individual, or the propagation of the 
kind. Theſe arguments, on both ſides, have induced fome of Ari- | 
ſtotle's commentators; particularly Philoponus, his Chriftian commen= 
tator f, to divide the matter, and to admit, that the mind of the ani- 
mal may exiſt without the body which at preſent it inhabits ; ; but that 
it muſt neceſſarily have ſome clothing or covering of body, but body 
much more ſubtile, and of a finer texture than the bodies of animals 
2970 this _— and . l. * they call a ſpiritual body 7 


As what energizes only in 50 with matter, cannot exiſt 
Sd matter, ſo, according to Ariſtotle's rule, what energizes by it- 
ſelf, and without matter, muſt, by its nature, be capable of a ſeparate 
exiſtence, though, for the time, it be united with matter. And, in- 
deed, while it acts and energizes by itſelf, it may be conſidered as ex- 
iſting by itſelf ; becauſe r that acts does fo far furth exiſt. 


| Belides_ 


- * Philoponus's lattodaRipe 2 to his Commentary on Ariſtotle's books De Anima. 
+ Philoponus, ubi ſupra, 
+ rnehr 7er See 3 in the paſſage above quoted. 
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Beſides, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the energies of any thing, 
which are but the third in order from its eſſence, ſhould have the dig- 
nity and pre-eminence of a ſeparate exiſtence, and not the ſubſtance 
or eſſence itſelf. Now, that our intellectual mind, or ou, as I would 
chuſe to call it in one word, does act by itſelf, even while it is 
confined in this priſon of fleſh and blood, I think I have proved be- 
yond all doubt; for, ſuppoſing that any one ſhould ſtill doubt 
of the ſoul's being able to perceive even objects of ſenſe, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes, and by its own natural power of per- 
ception, notwithſtanding both the reaſons and facts chat I have men- 
tioned to prove it, the joperations of the intelle& upon thoſe objects 
are, in my apprehenſion, of themſelves ſufficient to -prove its ſe- 
parate nature and exiſtence. And we might as well maintain, that the 
ſtatuary was of the ſame nature and ſubſtance with the block of mar- 
ble upon which he operates, as that the intellect is of the ſame nature 
with the bodies upon which it exerciſes its faculties. But, when we 


further conſider, that the mind operates upon itſelf, and is in ſo far 


independent of all things from without, and wrapped up, as it were, 
in itſelf, I think there cannor be the leaſt doubt, but that it exiſts 1 in 
the ſame 3 unmixed, as Ariſtotle ſays, with any thing elſe * 

And 


Cicero appears, to me, not to ih fully underſtood this reflecting power of the in · 
tellectual mind or ſoul, when he compares the ſoul to the eye, which, he ſays, ſees all 


things but does not ſee itſelf. Non valet tantum animus ut ſeipſum ipſe videat: At ut : 


oculus, fic animus ſeſe non videns, alia cernit. Tuſculan. Quæſt. lib. 1. cap. 28. For 
Cicero was not ſo far advanced in philoſophy, as to have any diſtinct conception of 
immaterial ſubſtance : And, accordingly, in this very book, (cap. 26.) be ſuppoſes 
that the human mind, and even God himſelf, is of the ſubſtance of air, fire, or of 
Ariſtotle's fifth element. The fact is, that the only faſhionable philoſophies at that 
time in Rome were the Epicuraean, the Stoic, and thoſe of the old and new Academy, 
Now, it appears that the books of philoſophy which Cicero ſtudied the moſt, next to 
thoſe of his own ſet, which was that of the New Academy, were the books of 


the Stoics, who maintained that all mind, even the Divinity itſelf, was nothing | 


more than a ſubtile fire. As to Ariſtotle, he tells us, in another place, viz. 
the beginning of his Topics, that his philoſophy was very little ſtudied at that 
time, even by the learned, and his books very rare. Some of them, however, it 
Om he had read, Yao his Phyſics, and his books De Coelo; where, having 
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| And here, again, we may obſerve, of what importance, both to re- 
ligion and philoſophy, the diſtinction is, betwixt the operations of our 
mind in conjunction with body, and its operations ſeparated from bo- 
dy—that i is, betwixt ſenſationc and ideas; for, without that diſtinction, 
it appears to me, that philoſophy furniſhes no ſatisfying evidence of 
the ſeparate exiſtence of the human ſoul, any more than of che ani- 
mal or vegetable life. But, on the contrary, according to Ariſtotle's 
rule, whatever energizes, or operates only with body, cannot exiſt with- 
out body; for he did not conceive that energy and exiſtence could be 
ſeparated. I therefore ſay, that Mr Locke, by confounding ideas and 
ſenſations, has laid the foundation, though, I believe, without intend- 
ing it, of all the Atheiſtical philoſophy ſince his time: And, accord- 
ingly, as I have obſerved, all thoſe nne maintain that there. i is 
no ſuch diſtinction. 


| There a are other arguments, 1 uſed by Nase titer 

| philoſophers, both antient and modern, in ſuppert of the ſeparate ex- 
| iſtence of the ſoul, which I would not chuſe to give up, ſuch as, that the 
ſoul Pak notgrow old with the body, but is often in greateſt vigour when 
the body i is moſt decayed ; and, that the ſoul ſometimes contumes and 
deſtroys the body, which could net happen if it were, by its nature, ſub- 
ſtantially and neceſſarily united with the body. Theſe, and fach like 
r ee no _— their weight; my 1 won I do not think 


there 


PER that Ariftotle pats bie celeſtial bodies of a oh element, he . 
that he made the human ſoul, and the Divinity itſelf, of the ſame ſtuff; whereas, 
there is nothing more certain, than that Ariſtotle maintained the exiſtence of i immate- 
rial ſubſtanee; and aſſerted the human mind to be of that kind. And, as to 

the Divinity, the concluſion, both of his phyſics and metaphylics, is, that there is 
2 Being, immaterial, eternal, unchangeable, the author of all motion, yet im- 

moveable itſelf. But, as ro Cicero, believing, as he did, that the ſoul was corporeal, 
it was no wonder that he could not conceive how it ſhould have the power of ſeeing 
and contemplating itſelf, which is the faculty that, of all others, diſtinguiſhes the 

bun foul the molt from any e ee 
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there are any of them which conclude ſo demonſtratively as the one 
above ſtated. 

The adi Un be conſidered concerning the human ſoul is, its 
immortality; as to which, Philoponus ſays, that no man who admit- 
ted it to be immaterial, and to have a ſeparate exiſtence, ever enter- 
tained any doubt. And, indeed, it is impoſſible that we can conceive 
any way in which it ſhould be periſhable of itſelf, that is, by its own 


nature, or otherwiſe, except by the immediate act of God; for death is 


truly what it is called, a diſſolution; nor can we conceive any thing 


dying or'periſhing, except by a'ſeparation or diſcerption of its parts, 


which cannot happen to an immaterial ſubſtance “; for the only way 
in which we can conceive any thing to be diſſoled is, by the ſepa- 
ration or difarrangement of its parts, or by its being joined with, or 
affected by any thing foreign to its nature. Now, neither of theſe 
two can happen to an immaterial ſoul, in a ſtate of ſeparation from 
the body: For, in that ſtate, according to Ariſtotle, it cannot ſuffer; 
all its ſufferings, from paſſions, ſuch as fear, anger, grief, according 
to him, ariſing from the body f; the terreni artus moribundaque mem 
bra, as Virgil calls them; 

Hine 


Cc 


* tt is Cicero's argument for the immortality of the ſoul: For, having! laid it 
down, that nikbiPanimis admixtum, nihil concretum, nihil copulatum, nihil coagmen» 
tatum, nihil duplex; he adds, quod cum ita fit, certe nec ſecerni, nec dividi, nec dif- 
cerpi, nec diſtrahi poteſt, nec interire igitur. Eſt enim interitus quaſi diſſeſſus et ſe- 
cretio et direptus earum partium quae ante interitum junctione aliqua tenebantur; 


Tuſculan Lueſtions, hb. 1. cap. 29.— And certainly we have no 9 of any Tm 
cies of corporcal thing periſhing i in _ other Way. | | 


+ Lib. 1. "No 1 Be . he ſays, that vous is ——— — —— 


he likewiſe ſays, that there is no motion in the mind, but that the motion of the body 
ſometimes reaches to it, and ſometimes proceeds from it, « in (9 oxen) Tus wouoivs 
NA ovens, WAA er U pebgpig bxierysy ore Je ar Wn2i0n5s | 
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Hine metuunt, eupiuntque, dolent, gaudentque ; nec auras 
Reſpiciunt, clauſae tenebris et carcere caeco. 


I will add a demonſtration of the immortality of mind, taken from 
Plato, the rather, that it is founded upon the definition which I have 
given of mind, and which, as I have ſhown, is the ſame with Plato's 
definition, viz. that it is what moves, whereas body is what is moved. 
Whatever, ſays he, 18 moved by any thing elſe, may ceaſe to be moved; 
and then it ceaſes to live, or to be animated: And this is the caſe of 
body. But mind has a principle of motion in itſelf, and is, by its na- 
ture, ſelfactive. Therefore it can never ceaſe to move and to act, 
ſince it cannot depart from itſelf, nor renounce its own nature. Far- 
ther, as it is the principle of movement diffuſed all over the univerſe, 
it can have no beginning; for all things ariſe from a principle; but 
a prineiple has itſelf no beginning or origin: And, as it had no be- 
ginning, ſo it can have no end ; for, if it were to end, the heavens, and 


all nature muſt ſtand till, nor could they be again ſet in move- 


ment *. 
Thus, 


The paſſage of Plato is in the Phaedrus, p. 1221. edit. Ficins. and I will give the 
reader Cicereꝰs tranſlation of it, together with his obſervations upon it—Quod ſemper 
moveter, id acternum eſt. Quod autem motum affert alicui, quodque ipſum agitatur 
aliunde, quando finem habet motus, vivendi habeat neceſſe eſt. Solum igitur quod 
. ſe ipſum movet, quia numquam deſeritur a ſe, numquam ne moveri quidem deſinit. 
Quinetiam caeteris quae moventur, hic fons, hoc principium eſt movendi. Principii 
autem nulla eſt origo; nam ex principio oriuntur omnia: Ipſum autem nulla ex re 
alia naſci poteſt: Nec enim eſſet principium quod gigneretur aliunde. Quod fi nun- 
quam oritur, ne occidit quidem unquam, Nam principium extinctum, nec ipſum ab 
alio renaſcetur, nec a ſe aliud creabit; ſiquidem necefle eſt a principio oriri omnia. 
Ita fit, ut motus principium ex eo fit, quod ipſum a ſe movetur. Id autem nec nafcy 
poteſt, nec mori: Vel concidat omne coelum, omniſque natura conſiſtat, neceſſe eſt, 
nec vim ullam nanciſcatur qua ut primo impulſu moveatur. Cum pateat igitur aeter- 


num id cffe 5 950 ſe 1 "m— quis eſt qui ne naturam animis eſſe tributam 
g | neget? 
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Thus, I think, I have proved, by arguments, both @ priori and 


pPofferiori, that mind, or the moving principle i in all bodies, 1 18 immate- | 
C 2 2 rial; 


neget? Inanimum eſt enim omne, quod pulſu agitatur externo. Quod autem eſt 
animal, id motu cietur interiore, et ſuo. Nam haec eſt propria natura animi atque 


vis. Quae, ſi eſt una ex omnibus quae ſeipſum ſemper moveat: Neque nata certe eſt, | 
et aeterna eſt.— And Cicero's obſervation is in theſe words: Licet concurrant ple- 


_ © beii omnes philoſophi (fic enim ii, qui a Platone et Socrate et ab ea familia diſſident, 

c appellari videntur) non modo nihil unquam tam eleganter explicabunt, ſed ne hoc 
© quidem ipſum quam ſubtiliter concluſum fit, intelligent. Sentit igitur animus ſe 
m moveri; quod cum ſentit, illud una ſentit, ſe vi ſua, non aliena, moveri: Nec accide- 
© re poſſe, ut ipſe unquam a ſe deſeratur. Ex quo efficitur aeternitas: Niſi quid ha- 
© bes ad haec.” Tuſculan Queſtions, lib. 1. cap. 23. This is all that could be expected 
from a philoſopher who profeſſed to believe, that nothing Was certain, but _ ſome 
things more probable them others. 


It may be obſerved, that Plato, in i this paſſage, has fallen into that inaccuracy it ex- 
preſſion, which I took notice of before, page 78. for which he is ſeverely reprehend. 


ed by his ſcholar Ariſtotle, (Cap. 3. lib. 1. de Anima), in ſaying, that the mind is ar. 
| xz9q765, which Cicero has tranſlated gued ſe ipſum movet ; for, whatever moves itſelf, 


muſt be moved, and what is moved muſt be body, which certainly Plato did not be- 
lieve the mind to be. But the argument is equally concluſive, if we underſtand, as 
Plato no doubt meant it, that the mind is a moving Principle, and is ſelf active, that 
is, active by its nature and eſſence, without being afted upon, or impelled to action by 
any ether thing. In ſhort, Plato's opinion was the ſame with Ariſtotle's, in this mat- 
ter, as in other things, where they have exprefſed themſelves differently, that energy, 
or action, is of the very eſſence of mind. And indeed, I think it is impoſſible to 


conceive mind exiſting without energizing : And if it could exiſt ſo, but for a mo- 


ment, there could be nothing in the nature of things to hinder it from exiſting ſo to 
all eternity, that is, it would be of a nature mortal and periſhing. Ir is, therefore, 
true, what Ariſtotle ſays in a paſſage that | have quoted above (p. 141.) that the mind, 
„g 574 pet) you ors Fs ov vor, 80 that, though we do not always recollect our thoughts, 
not when we are waking, any more than when we are ſleeping, we may be ſure that 


the mind i is Oey thinking. 
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rial that the human ſoul is not only immaterial, but has a ſeparate 
exiſtence, and alſo, that it is immortal. There are other obſerva - 
tions to be made upon this important article of mind; but theſe will 
be the ſubject of ſome other — | 


CHAP; 


Chap. XVII. ANT IE NT METAPHYSICS. aog 


C H. A P. XVII. 


Of the Difference of the ſeveral Kinds of Minds—The firft Kind that which 


moves unorganized Bodies —Several Motions produced by it.—Gravi- 


tation—Attrachon—Repulfon—Circular Motion—The Principle of J 


theſe Motions internal—Compariſons of theſe Principles of Motion with 
Intellect, and with one another I hey all act without Conſciouſneſs, 


Intelligence, En1 propoſed, Deliberation, or Intention— Definition of 
Nature—Difference betwixt the Vegetable and the Principle of Mo 


tion in unorganized Bodies —Difference betwixt the Vegetable and 
Animal Definition of the Animal Nature, and of Inſtint—Reaſon 


why Inſtinct never errs—Cudworth's Plaſtic Nature the ſame with 


Ariſtotle's Nature—Nature ſuppoſes a Gad—Only from the Study of 
the Human Mind that we can form any Conception of God—Thas Study 


| the Foundation of Theiſm-—The Phuloſophy of Mind only to be learned | 


"on the Books of the _— 


"AVING faid ſo much of mind in general, and the human 
>& mind in particular, I will, in this chapter, explain more parti- 


cularly the difference that I apprehend there is -betwixt the ſeveral 


minds I have mentioned, beginning with the loweſt kind, but which 


is abſolutely neceſſary for carrying on the buſineſs of nature, and _ 


even for the exiſtence of a material world. 


And. firſt, this ſo e es is that which unites and keeps 
together all the ſeveral bodies; in ſo much that, without it, there 
would be no ſuch thing as body in the univerſe. It is therefore the 
principle ot union in body; and, as it is only mind that unites, or is 
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 aftive in any way, it is for that reaſon, I think, if thee were no o- 
ther, to be claſſed under mind. It is by it that bodies are diſerimina- 
ted from one another, and receive different appellations, ſuch as 
earth, tone, wood, &c.; for, without this principle, nothing could be 
called any thing, but all things would be mixed with all, according 
to the e of . 


| Secondly, It is this . which gives the ſeveral motions to bo- 
dy, by which it may be ſaid to live, and to be animated. Of theſe 
motions Ariſtotle has made a general diviſion, and which I think full 
and compleat, into ſuch as are in a ſtraight line, ſuch as are in a 
curve revolving into itſelf, and ſuch as are mixed of theſe two; or, as 
I would rather chuſe to expreſs it, are neither the one nor the other. But 


I will divide them more n, ee with thoſe think are in 
a ſtraight line. 
nd, firlt, vs is that motion well known under the name of gra- 

vitation, by which bodies here below tend towards the centre of the 
earth. This motion, as 1 have obſerved, cannot be accounted for 
from any material impulſe. It cannot be, as I think I have demon- 
ſtrated, the matter itſelf which moves itſelf ; and, therefore, it only 
remains, that it muſt be produced by mind. And, indeed, as gravita- 
tion does not operate in proportion to the ſurface of bodies, but to 
their maſs or ſolid contents, it is impoſſible to conceive how it ſhould 
be produced by any material power, as matter acts only upon the 
ſurface of matter *® The only queſtion, then, is, Whether it be mind 
operating externally upon the body, or internally, that is, reſiding in 
the body, and animating it? And I find that appears to have been 

à doubt concerning the motion of the celeſtial bodies in the days of 

Fh; for, though all the philoſophers of thoſe ah who were ; 
| not 


* See this argument very well ben by Dr du in his Demonſtration of the 
i Being and Attributes of God, p. 83. 
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not Atheiſts, believed the motion of theſe bodies to be carried on by 
mind, ſome appear to have thought, that it was by mind externally 
operating upon them, and, as it were, puſhing them on, while others 
thought that it was mind internal animating them, and moving them, 
as our minds move our bodies *®, And, among the modern philoſo- 
phers, I'find one that has written an excellent book upon the human 
ſoul, viz. Mr Baxter, who aſcribes this motion of gravitation, as well 


as every other natural motion of body, to the immediate agency of 


the Deity. But, though I am ſorry to differ from an author whom 1 
think the moſt perfect Theiſt of any that has written in this cen- 
tury, I cannot help thinking it more agreeable to the analogy of na- 
ture, that the motive principles of theſe bodies ſhould be internal. It 
is ſo undoubtedly in our bodies; and every philoſopher, in Britain at 
leaſt, believes it to be ſo likewiſe in the bodies of the brutes. Neither 
do J ſee that there is any good reaſon for ſtopping at the vegetable, 


betwixt which and the brutes there is no other difference but what 


ſeuſation and progreſſive motion make. Thus far Ariſtotle, and all 
the antients who were not Atheiſts, have clearly gone. And, further, 
Ariſtotle lays it down as the foundation of his natural philoſophy, 
that there is an znternal principle of motion in all phyſical bodies, 
though he does not call it by the name of ö or mind; and 


only ſays it is /zke a mind, But Plato is more explicit upon this 


ſübject; for, he ſays expreſsly, in the paſſage quoted in the beginning 
of this work T, that it is mind that moves, and body that 7s moved. 


And the later Platoniſts, and particularly Proclus, is till more explicit 
| e 


- 
ww 


Plato, in the 1oth Book of Laws, (p. 954- edit. Ficini,) propoſes three opinions 


upon this ſubject. Two of them are thoſe mentioned in the text; the third is, that 
mind external to the celeſtial body did not immediately move it, and puſh it on, but 
did it by the intervention of another body of fire or air, which it aſſumed to itſelf, and 


fo moved body by body. 
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208 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. Bock HI. 
upon this ſubject ; for he blames Ariſtotle for animating the celeſtial 
ſpheres, and putting them under the direction and ſuperintendency of 
mind, but leaving all the lower elements dead and inanimate *. And 
this appears to be likewiſe the opinion of the moſt antient philoſopher 
of Greece, Thales; and I doubt not, but that he brought it from 
Egypt with him ; for he ſaid that the whole univerſe was full of 


gods, that is, of minds; and, particularly, he ſaid, that 1 it was mind ir in 
the 3 which attracted iron. 


And. 1 think, this' 14 [1007 of mine is agreeable, not xt only tc to an- | 
Deity, i in his inneren with akin, „e ſubaltern minds or an- 
gels, as they are called, to execute his will. And I ſee no reaſon why 
re may not ſuppoſe, that, by the ſame miniſtry, he carries on the o- 
perations of nature: And, 1 think, it gives a much higher idea of 
the Supreme Mind, than 'if we were to ſuppoſe him performing all 
| natural operations, fuch as the formation of plants and animals in their 
ſucceſſive generations, and the movement of every the leaſt body, or 
conctetion of matter, by his on immediate agency, and, as it were by 
his on Rand f. If it be true, as I ſuppoſe, that there is as great a variety 
of minds in the univerſe as of bodies, it is evident, that, if all the buſi- 
neſs of nature was to de the immediate work of the Supreme Mind, 
thoſe inferior minds which, as I fuppoſe, deſcend below the Supreme, 
in infinite gradation, and, in that way, fill up the ſcale of nature, 

would want employment, and be ufeleſs for any thing that appears in 
© the creation Further, the progreſs in the generation, as well as the 
corruption of all things here below, is very flow, nature proceeding 
fiep 7 Ps from one ſtate of the N to another. "WoW, it ſeems 


3 more 
Proclus in Timacam, p. 286. . Zee alſo Cudwore's Inelleftual Iy-. 
ſtem, p. 236. 237- 


+ See the book de Mundo, aſcribed to FEOF cap. 7.—See alſo CudwortÞ's' * 
tellectual Syſtem, p. 149. where this matter is very well treated. 
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more worthy of the Divine Majeſty, that this — proceſs ſhould 
be gone thro? by inferior agents of limited power, to whom it is pre- 


ſcribed to act only in a certain way, than that it ſhould be the immediate 
work of Omnipotence, who could do the work all at once, and by a- 
fiat, without going ſo much round about. And, /aftly, this hypotheſis. 


will account for Nature ſometimes being diſappointed of her end, and 
making what we may call imperfect and bunghng work. This may 
happen through the inaptitude or ſtubbornneſs of the matter not yield- 
ing to the force of an inferior operator; F but could never een, if 
the agent were omnipotent. | 


Fx This reaſoning, if it be good, will apply to all the other natural 


movements which I am now to mention. The next of the rectili- 


neal. kind, that I ſhall take notice of, is the movement of fire or 


flame, which is the oppoſite of the movement of gravitation ;. for it is. 


downward, or towards the centre of the earth; whereas the move- 
ment of fire is upwards, or from the centre. I know there are ſome: 
who think that flame aſcends in the air in the ſame way that any 
lighter body riſes in a heavier fluid; but it is to me evident, that the 
motion of flame is quite different from that of lighter bodies 
which we ſee in the air, ſuch as duſt and feathers: For they only float, 
in the air; whereas flame ſprings up in a ſpire, with a force and im- 
| petuoſity, which cannot be aſcribed to the air in which it moves, but 
to ſome innate and inſtinctive principle of movement in the body it- 
ſelf. And, if there could be any doubt that the aſcent of fire was na- 
tural to that element, there are other movements of bodies upwards, 
which cannot be accounted. for from any adventitious or mechanical. 
cauſe; ſuch is the motion of the juices of a tree upwards from 
the root, through the trunk, to the branches. And the vegetable at- 
fords another inflance of this motion, ſtill more obvious to the ſenſe > 


For, take a plant in a fl wer- pot, and reverſe the flower-pot fo that 
the head of the plant ſhall be down, keeping the earth {till in the flower 5 
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pot, the ſtem of the plant will nevertheleſs bend itſelf, and grow up- 


ward, even thongh a weight be appended to keep it down. It 
appears, therefore, to be certain, that there is in nature a motion up- 


ward as well as downward; ſuch as cannot be accounted for from 


td * im _ or mechanical en of any kind. 


The third reQulineal motion I ſhall mention is, that 11 which ho- 
dies move toward one another. This, as well as gravitation, or the 
motion of bodies to a centre, is called, in the language of our modern 
philoſophy, attraction; a very improper name for it, as I ſhalt take 
occaſion afterwards to obſerve. It i is a motion unknown to Ariſtotle, 
and to all the antient philofophers, as far as I know; but, by later 
experiments, it is certainly kaown to exiſt in nature. And chemiſtry, 
particularly, exhibits to us wonderful examples of it; from which it 
appears, chat bodies, by this movement, ſometimes unite themſelves to 
one kind of body, and then, finding another that they like beiter, they _ 
go to that other, and incorporate themſelves with it. This is what ts 
_ called, in chemical language, elefive attraction, by which the parti- 
cles of matter appear to chufe and prefer one kind of body to another. 
And, inJeed, in ſuch kinds of movement, mind is, I think, viſible, 


even to the moſt vulgar and i * 


This Kind of movement appears to me to be the orfachete of vobe⸗ 
fion in bodies, by which all the different kinds of natural bodies are 


formed and difcriminated one from another. The effeck of this prin- 


ciple is moft vifible in the common chemical experiment of the folu- 
tion of falts of different kinds in water; for, when the water is evapo< 
rated, all the feveral particles of the different ſalts range themſelves, 
as it were, under their proper ſtandards, and unite to form eryſtals of 
the feveral kinds. And, in this manner, I imagine the homogeneous 
particles of all the different bodies 1 in the untverſe n united to form 


5 _ bodies. 


The 
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The ſourth kind of rectilineal motion, and which appears alſo to 
have been unknown to the antients, but is now univerſally acknow- 
ledged, is the oppoſite of what is called attraction, and therefore is de- 
noted by the name of repulfon®; by which bodies, inſtead of moving 
towards one another, move acontrary way, and, as it were, fly from one 


another. Whar the influence of this principle of nature is, and whether | 


it be as univerſal as the influence of the other principle laſt mentioned, 


is not, I believe, well known; but T am told that there is a philoſopher 
now in Geneva, Le Sage, I think, is his name, who is writing a 


book to prove, that all the phaenomena of nature, which Sir Iaac 
Newton has explained by n may be as well or better ex- 
n by repulſion. 


Theſe are all the rectilineal motions which are eonſtant and uniform 
in nature. The next kind of motion mentioned by Ariſtotle is the 
circular motion, which he aſcribes to the celeſtial bodies, and which 
he no doubt ſuppoſed to be exactly circular, but which, by later diſco- 
veries, is found to be elliptical. It is, however, true, that it is a mo- 
tion of the circular kind, in ſo far as it revolves into itſelf. And 1 be- 
lieve it is likewiſe true, as Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, that it is peculiar to the 


celeſtial bodies: At leaſt, we have not hitherto diſcovered any other 


n that move * and c in ſuch a line. 


The 1% kind of motion that Ariſtotle Mentions, is what is 
betwirt the other two, that is, what is neither in a ftraight line, 
Dd a | | nor 


* As both attraction and repulſion ſeem to have been unknown to the antients, 


| there is one diviſion of fimple or uncompounded motion made by Ariſtotle, which is 
not compleat. That motion, ſays he, is either to a centre, from a centre, or round a 
centre; Lib 1. de Coelo, cap. 2. For that motion, by which bodies attract or repel 
one another, is a fimple rectilineal motion, but none of theſe three. 
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nor in a circular, but in a curve, which is neither the one nor the 


This mixed kind of motion is to be obſerved chiefly in animals, 
3 they alſo, upon occaſions, move either in ſtraight lines or | 
in circles; and the reaſon of this variety of motions in them is plain, 
namely, that their mind, or moving principle, directs them to move 
different ways, as the | exigencies of their nature require. Whe- 
ther there be of this mixed motion in the vegetable and mineral King- 
doms, or only the ſimple motions of up and down, to and from, | be- 
lieve we have not yet experience ſufficient to determine. 

Man is not only moved by that principle of motion, which is com- 
monly known by the name of animal life, but by a higher principle, 
which I call intellect: But Ariſtotle's diviſion is ſo comprehenſive, 
as to cake 1 in that motion, and, en every motion that can be con- 
ceived. | 


of intelleQ [ hee ſaid a great ROY and ſhall a2 mating; more 
in the end of this chapter; but, in the mean time, I will proceed to 
explain, ſtill more particularly, the operations of the principle of mo- 
tion in unorganized bodies, in vegetables, and animals, by comparing 


them with one another, and with the operations of intelle& in man. 


And, in the firft place, I will conſider in what the three firſt principles 
I have mentioned agree, and in what they differ from the operations of 
the intelle& ; and, in the next place, I will conſider in what they dif- 
fer among themſelves, and what each has particular and peculiar to 
itſelf, | 15 


And, in the fir place, they all agree in this, that the moving prin ; 
ciple has no conſeouſne/s, by which, I mean, that it does not review 
| h Wt nee e e ages 
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its own operations, and make itſelf its object; or, in one word, re- 
ect: For this I hold to be the proper meaning of the term con/ci- 
ouſigſs; which I am not ſurpriſed to ſee miſtaken by Mr Locke, and 
the French philoſophers “: But, I confeſs, I am ſurpriſed to find 
ſo accurate a metaphyſician as Doctor Clarke confounding percep- 
tion and conſciouſneſs, which he does through his whole book of 
the Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God T; and, 


for want of making the proper diſtinction betwixt the two, he has 


faid nothing, when his argument required that he thould have 
ſaid a great deal, of that prime faculty of the human intellect, 
gs by 


25S See what I have ſaid upon this ſubjeR ir in the firſt volume of ha Origin and Pro- 
greſs of Language, 2d edition, p. 155. 
+ See Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, p- 54. and 57. 4th edit. where 
it is plain, that the Doctor uſes thought, intelligence, conſciouſneſs, perception, and Ancu- 
ledge, as ſynonymous terms. Nay, he has confounded the motrve power, or principle 
of motion, with intelligence. In conſequence of which, he has given us a proof of 
intelligence in the Deity which is altogether inconcluſive. The Deity, ſays he, muſt 
be intelligent, becauſe he is the author of motion; p. 61. Now, if the Doctor had 
| diſtinguiſhed, as the antient Greek philoſophers do, betwixt Nes and vxn, he would 

have known, that motion cannot indeed be produced without J, or mind, as I tran- 

fate it, but may be produced without Nevs, or intelligence; and, in fact, it is ſo produ- 
| ced, both in brute animals and vegetables, which no man, who knows what he ſays, 
will ſay, have intelligence or conſciouſneis. But the Doctor, though he was a very 
acute metaphyſician, learned too in the New Philoſophy, and, at the fame time, an 
excellent Greek and Latin ſcholar, did not apply his Greek learning ſufficiently 
to what I think is its. beſt uſe—the ſtudy of Greek phiioiophy. If he had done that, he 
would have learned to have made the diſtinction above mentioned betwixt J and 


Nous, that is, betwixt mind that only moves, and mind that likewiſe underſtands. And 


bis concluſion from the Deity's being the author of motion, would only have been, 
that the Deity was mind, and not. matter ; but he ought not to have concluded, as 
he has done, that he was an Intelligent Being. And, in general, 1 cannot help ob- 
_ - ſerving, that, however learned we may be in the philoſophy of body by the ſtudy of 

modern books, yet, without the knowledge of the antient philoſophy, we are miſe- 
rably defeCtive in the philoſophy of mind, as I could ſhow, by many other examples, 
from modern books of philoſophy, if it were not an invidious and ungracious we fog 
expoſe the errors of authors who have ann a great deal of merit. 
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by which, more than by any thing elſe, we are diſtinguiſhed from che 
brute, and our mind removed at the greateſt diſtance from every thing 
material; for it is by conſciouſneſs that a being is attentive to itſelf, is 
preſent, as it were, with itſelf, perceives itſelf, and has enjoy ment of 
atfelf, In ſhort, it is that faculty, by which we come the neareſt to 
our idea of Divinity *. If there were no diſtinction betwixt it and 
perception, then would the brutes be conſciaus as well as we. Now, I 
hold it to be certain that they are not; and, therefore, IJ have ſet down 
want of confciouſue/s as common 10 all the natural Oy * 
above mentipned. | 
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Theſe natural motive Powers, not only have not this prime fa- 
_ culty of intellect, but they have not intellect at all ; for they do not 
- contemplate the nature of things, apprehend generals, er form ideas. 
They act, therefore, without intelligence or defign, not having any 
idea of the end for which they at: For this reaſon, they are to be 
conſidered © As manual opificers, that act ſubſerviently under the ar- 
4. chitefonical art and wiſdom of the Divine Underftanding,” as Cud- 

worth has very well expreſſed it f. Though, therefore, they work re- 
gularly, orderly, artificially, and to a certain end, yet they do not in- 


tend that end, or underſtand the reaſon of what they do. And, if it 
| | IE were 


* Sce, on this ſubject, Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 159- | 
- + Istellectual Syſtem, p. 156 —The thought is not his, but he has taken it from 
| Ariſtotle, in the beginning of his Metaphyſics, whom he has quoted. He has alſo 

quoted a paſſage from Plotinus, Which _ I think, as much as any, the depth of 

the underſtanding of that philoſopher. He ſays, that nature is the lait of mind, being 
no more than an obſcure image or imitation of Divine Wiidom; as when, ſays he, 
we make a deep impreſſion with a ſeal upon a thick piece of wax, the ſtamp or ſgna- 
ture, on that fide which we impreſs, will be ſtrong and clear, but, on che other ſide, 
weak and faint. And from thence, he adds, it comes, that-nature does not know, but 
only acts, 30 de ods Oels, proven . * 1 his, 1 think, is a moit apt Imulitude, illuſtra- 
ting my notion of the progreſs of mind downward from the higheit ind, to that 
which acts in natural things, without intelligence, or knowledge of what it does. 
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were otherwiſe, and that the brute and vegetable, not to fpeak of un- 


organized natures, could be ſuppoſed to propofe to themſelves the ends 

ot their actions, and to deviſe means for accompliſhing thoſe ends 
in ſhort, if they could be ſuppoſed to operate as human art does, they 

would have infinitely more intelligence than any human artift ; for 

no art of man can produce works of ſuch wonderful contrivance as 

thoſe of nature. But the Wiſdom that directs thoſe works is as much 
ſuperior to human wiſdom as the works are to human works, 


© 31io, Thoſe moving principles act without conſultation or delibe= 


ration, as well as without conſciouſneſs or intelligence. This is un- 
doubtedly true of the vegetable, and of the motive principle in unor- 
ganized bodies. But, as the better ſort of animals come near to hu- 
man nature, they, as 1 have already obſerved *, deliberate upon parti= 


cular occaſions; but it is not ſuch a deliberation as the human; for 


g they do not deliberate concerning ends and purpoſes, or upon gene- 


ral notions of what is good or i; but all their deliberations are con- 


_ cerning particulars, as, whether they thall yield to one particular in- 

ſtinctive impulſe in preference to another. And, as to the works of 
ſome brutes, ſo wonderfully artificial, which the ftudents of nature ad- 
mire ſo much, ſuch as the cells of bees, the webs of the ſpider, the neſts 


of ſome birds,—they perform them neither by art, as Ariſtotle lays, | 


nor with i inquiry or delibcration F: And he ridicules thoſe who think 


that nature acts for no end, becaufe they do not fee the motive prin- 


ciple conſulting and deliberatingz and he adds, very properly, for 
even art does not deliberate 1. Arid, if it be true, that even hu- 
mag art, when it is perfect, does not ſearch, conſult, or deliberate, 

2637-8 | dut 
Page 101—138. 
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but acts readily and eaſily; how. much more ſhould Divine Wiſdom, 
that direas nature, act without nien or helnatiog? | 


: 1 any one is | difficulted to conceive 3 any thing ſhould be dine: 
regularly. and artificially, without counſel or deſign in that which 
does it, let him ſtudy himſelf diligently, and he will find examples 


ſufficient of that in his own, little world. What a deal of wonderful 


work i is going on within us, by which the blood circulates, concoc- 
tion, digeſtion, ſecretion, and many other chemical proceſſes are per- 
formed, without our knowing any thing of the matter, all carried on 


by a principle not intelligent, nor conſcious of what it does, yet work 


ing moſt artificially to a certain end. Even the works of human art 


we very frequently perform without art, that is, without attending to 
the rules of the art, which many of us have never learned. Thus to- 
read, to ſpeak, to ſing, or to play upon any muſical inſtrument, are 


certainly works of art, which we learn with great trouble and pains; 


yet the energies of theſe arts we perform without attending to the art, 


and often without any conſciouſneſs, or knowing what we are doing. 


This i is the, effect of cuſtom or habit, which is ſaid to be a ſecond na- 
ture in man *: and, indeed, it may be ſaid to be his firſt and original: 


nature; for, as I have elſewhere obſerved, the nature of man is ſuch, 
that he, by uſe and cuſtom, acquires many faculties that other ani- 
mals have from nature. Habit, therefore, in man is what nature is 
in other things; and if we ſee men, from mere habit, performing 
moſt artificial things, we ought not to wonder that nature does the 
ſame. And, in human ſociety, we may obſerve ſomething like this 


of nature; for there it is abſolutely neceſſary, that, by far the greater 


part of mankind ſhould act in that way; very few of the ſpecies 
having that architectonical knowledge mentioned above, or being quali- 
fied to act with intelligence, and the certain knowledge of ends: And 
1 | „ yet 
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yet theſe are the only perſons that are fit to govern either themſelves 


or others. Under them, therefore, the reſt of mankind muſt act like 
maſons or brick-layers under the direction of an architect, without 


knowing for what purpoſe they act, yet acting orderly and artificial- 


What makes us ſo much ſurpriſed at the artifice of nature, is our 
| being ſo much accuſtomed to the works of human art, in which 
the art is always external to the matter upon which it operates ; 
for the art is in the man, not in the wood, ſtone, or metal, which is 


only the ſubject of the art. But, in nature, the art is internal, being 


in the matter upon which it operates. This Ariſtotle very well il- 
luſtrates, by ſuppoſing, that the wood of which the ſhip is made had 
in itſelf the ſhip-wright art 3 for then, ſays he, it would act juſt as na- 
ture acts *, that is, without knowing either the end for which it operates, 
or the nature of the means that it employs; for to know that, belongs 
to a higher principle, namely, the v., or Intellect, which, having 


the perfect knowledge of the end for which it acts, and of the relation 


of the means to that end, guides and en this ſubordinate vital 
principle, which we call nature. 


Lafth, . as it a without intelligence, ſo it acts without 
olli or intention; for will is the determination of intelligence to act. 
Of conſequence, therefore, nature acts neceſſarily; for, where will is 
not, there nece/ty maſt be. And this neceſſity is truly what the an- 
tient philoſophers called fate ; for the Aphrodiſtan philoſopher, the 
- oldeſt commentator upon ee has rightly moat Tait REY is na- 
ure, eee * Ir 1 
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Nature, therefore, * is that mind, or. principle of motion in body, 
which acts for a certain end or purpoſe, but without knowledge of 
* that end, without conſciouſneſs, intelligence, deliberation, or inten- 
tion, and fatally or neceſſarily.” And, in theſe properties, I have ſhown, 
that all the vital principles I have mentioned, that in unorganized bo- 
dized bodies, and that in organized, whether vegetable or animal, a- 
gree: And I am now to inquire into the difference betwixt them, and 


what each has peculiar to itſelf. 


And, to begin with the motive principle in the vegetable, compared 
with that in the unorganized body : By the vital principle in the 
vegetable, it is nouriſhed, grows, and propagates its kind ; whereas 
the ſame principle in the unorganized body does no more than move 
it in a certain and determinate way, (for nothing in nature is undeter- 
mined or fortuitous.) The conſequence of this difference neceſſarily 


is, that the movement of the latter is ſimple and uniform, either ap 
or down, to or from, one another: Whereas the movements of the 
vegetable, by which ſuch operations are performed, muſt needs be ma- 
ny and various. 2dly, The principle of union, which, as I have ſaid, 
is in all natural ſubſtances, and makes every one of them what it is, 
and nothing elſe, muſt needs be different in unorganized and vegetable 
ſubſtances : For, in the unorganized, it appears to be nothing elſe but 

the attraction and coheſion of homogeneous particles; whereas, in the 
vegetable, as well as in the animal, there is a certain nature by which 
the plant is preſerved and kept together, and all the ſeveral parts of 

which it is compoſed are made to co-operate to the ſame end, viz. the 
growth, preſervation, and propagation of the plant: And it is by this 
kind of mind or genius, as we may call it, of each particular plant, 
that the plant continues till the ſame, though every . of i its 


matter be oh a 


And 
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And here we have diſcovered a mind different from any of the mo- 
tive powers of body above mentioned ; for theſe move only one body 
in a certain determined direction: Whereas the vital principle in the 
vegetable governs a /yNem or whole ; for ſuch undoubtedly the vege- 


table, as well as the animal, is. Now, where there is a whole, there 


muſt be ſome principle of union ; for it is not ſufficient that there 
ſhould be ſeveral principles operating ſeparately, but there muſt be 


one which ſuperintends the whole, direAing and adjuſting, as in this 


caſe, the ſeveral parts of the organic body of the vegetable, in ſuch a 
manner, as to make them all conſpire to the growth, nutrition, and 
propagation of the plant *, But we are not to ſuppoſe that this genius 
of the tree, this Dryad or Hamadryad, as the Poets call it, has intelli- 
| gence, conſciouſneſs of what it does, or any knowledge of the end for 
which it acts, but, like the principle of motion in matter inanimate; 
acts merely as the inferior miniſter of that Superior Intellect which 
preſides over the univerſe. 


This is the difference betwixt the vegetable and body unorganized ; 
and I am now to explain the difference betwixt the animal and the 
vegetable: And in it is to be obſerved, that the animal contains in it 
two diſtin& natures ; one of the vegetable kind, by which it is nou- 
riſhed, grows, and propagates its kind, as the vegetable does. The 
mechanic ſtructure of this part of the animal is much more various, 
complex, and artificial, than that of the vegetable. But the vital prin- 


ciple WR directs and ſuperintends this part of the animal oeconomy, 


Ee 2 | is 


* Cudworth, in his intellectual Syſtem, p. 164. expreſſes this in the following 


words: © For the teveral parts of matter, diſtant one from another, acting alone by 
© themſelves, without any common directrix, being not able to confer together, nor 
© communicate with each other, could never poſſibly conſpire. to make up one ſuch 
© uniform and CPR ſyſtem or compages as the body of every animal is'—and he 
might have added, © the vegetable.“ ; 
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3s "A doubt of a kind analogous to that which preſides in the vegetable, 


but more excellent, by how much it has a greater kingdom to govern. 


As to the other part of the animal nature, and which, properly. 
ſpeaking, is the animal, it is very different from the vegetable, and 
comes much nearer to intelleQ : For it has perception, appetites, and 
defires, and what conſtitutes pleaſure and pain. And it comes thus 
far fill nearer intellect, that it may be ſaid to have an end in its pur- 
ſuits ; For the brute, when he is hungry, propotes tu eat, and of that 


food which is natural to him; and; in like manner, when he is in lu/t, 


his object is the ſemale of his kind: But he has no end beyond the 
immediate object of his appetite; for he knows not that eating _—_ 5 
nouriſh him, or that coition will e his Bad. | TG 


The perception of the mae; is * certain organs, kid me 1800 E 
organs of ſenſe. By theſe he has a communication with external ob- 
jects, ſuch as the vegetable has not: But of theſe external objects he 
forms no ideas, does not recognize his own mind, nor is conſcious of 
any of its operations. But, of the difference betwixt the animal and 
intellectual 1 1 have faid —_ in a preceeding CINE K 


From this accompt of the animal mind, it is evident that it J 
muſt be much more perfect than that of the vegetable, becauſe 
the oeconomy over which it preſides is much more various and 
artificial; for, as the animal has different appetites and deſires, 
theſe muſt be all ſo adjuſted together, as to contribute to the 
end propoſed by Nature, the preſervation of the individual, and 
the continuation of the kind, Each of them, therefore, muſt be 
kept within its juſt bounds ; and there muſt be a balance of the af- 
fections and paſſions, in their mind, as well. as in ours. The ſelfiſn 

F | - Paiſions, 8 


- * Chap. 10, lib. 2. p. 132. 
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paſſions, for example, muſt not go too far on the one ſide, nor the ſo- 
eial and benevolent on the other, otherways diſorder and miſery would 
enſue L. This balance is kept even by what we call inſinct, which is 
no other than Divine Wiſdom directing the mind of the brute to that 
« which is beſt, both for the animal itſelf, and * the kind.* And this 
mind, ſo uma 18 the n nature. 


Here we may 1058 evidently why inflind is ſaid never to err; and why 
nature, according to Ariſtotle, whether it be conſidered in the animal, 
vegetable, or unorganized body, does-nothing in vain, but every thing 
in the beſt way poſſible : So that, if we could diſcover, in every caſe, 


what is beſt, we ſhould be ſure, ſays Ariftotle, that nature does it 7. 


When the animal or vegetable dies, then does the mind, which 
kept together the body, and conducted all its operations, forſake it; 
in conſequence of which the body is diflolved, and the ſeveral parts, of 
which it was coinpoſed, return to the feveral elements from whence 


they were taken, viz. earth, air, fire, and water, and retain nothing 


but the elemental powers of motion, which are natural to all body, 
whether organized or unorganized. As to what beca.ues of the mind, 
> ® When I ſpeak of che brute, being /e/5/b, we muſt not underſtand the word in the 
ſame ſenſe as when we ſay, that a man is ſelfiſh ; for a {claſh man torms a iyſtem of 


ſelf-intereſt, from which be, excludes altogether, or neglects too much, the inteteit of 
his kind But che brute forms no /yſtem, nor has any idea of a whole of any kind, but 


has different appetites and inclinations, ſome tending to preſerve the individual, others 


the kind- 


| + De Animalium- inceſſu, cap. 2. : Where he repeats a maxim that he often incyl- 
cates, and which he appears to have conſidered as an axjom of natural pbilotophy, 
that * Nature does nothing in vain” 0 Sue 6vd cel fer And, in order to 
apply it to animals, which are the ſubject of this book, he adds, * aer in Twy xe 
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and whether it exiſts after the diſſolution of the body, I have ſaid 


ſomething in a preceeding chapter, and will ſay more in the ſecond 
part of my: work. | 


| What I have ſaid here concerning the animal and vegetable natures, 
agrees perfectly with Cudworth's doctrine of Plaſlic Nature, which, 
though it has been thought a peculiar fancy and conceit of this very 


learned divine, is in truth no other than the doctrine of Ariſtotle ; for 


Cudworth's Plaſtic Nature is neither more nor leſs than what Ari- 


Notle calls ſimply Nature, or Ses. This he has every where diſtin- 


guiſhed from matter, and has ſaid, that it is a principle or cauſe much 


ſuperior to matter . And, in his admirable treatiſe, De Partibus A- 
nimalium, cap. 1. he diſtinguiſhes it from the matter, figure, colour, 


or any other property of the body of animals, and makes it to be the 
principle of fall the order and regularity that we obſerve in the move- 
ments and operations of animals. It is true, that Ariſtotle, in this 
work, ſpeaks of it as belonging only to animals; and Cud worth ſeems 


to think, that it extends no further than to animals or vegetables. But 
it is evident that Ariſtotle carried it to all phyſical bodies, unorganized as 


well as organized; for it is a fundamental principle in his natural philo- 
ſopby, that all phyſical bodies have in them a principle of motion; which 
principle he calls by the ſame name of nature. And, in the books De 


Cvelo, he has explained the different manners in which this principle 


moves different bodies. It is true, indeed, he has not dwelt ſo much upon 


| * operations of this principle i in the elemental bodies, as in the ve- 


—_ 


n one f agg xa iris Tas bus: De Part: Animalium, lib. 1. cap. 1. pag. 970. 
Edit · Du Val. And, in another palage 3 in the ſame chapter, page 969. he ſays, that 
this principle, which he calls urs ir Tov Toit Terre, that is, does every thing for 
ſome end. And he ſays elſewhere, that it works moſt artificially & for his end, exceeding, 


by far, 15 thing of human art. 
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getable, animal, -und celeſtial ; and, for this reaſon, is cenſured by Pro- 


clus, in a paſſage above quoted, as leaving the elements to move at 
random, without any mind directing them *. But, that he recognized 
the principle in thoſe ſimple bodies, as well as the more artificial, is 
evident from many paſſages of his philoſophical works; and, indeed, 


it is an eſſential part of his ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. And every 


philoſopher, who is not a materialiſt, and who believes that matter can- 
not move itſelf, muſt admit that all thoſe bodies are moved by mind, 


either external, or internal, ſupreme, or ſubordinate. 


Thus, I have endeavoured to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral minds which 


inform and animate nature, and produce the different movements 


that we obſerve in the material world, making three kinds or orders 
of them, riſing one above another. The firſt, and loweſt of them, is 
that which makes unorganized bodies cohere and move in different 


directions, but each kind of body only in one determined direction: 
A higher kind of mind is that which informs the vegetable; and a 


higher ſtill that which conflitutes ſenſi trve life, and directs the move- 
ments of the animal. | 


And here we may , i the groſs error of thoſe philoſophers, antient 
or modern, who make Nature their God, and would ſubſtitute, in place 
of the Supreme Intellect, this animating ſpirit which we ſee diffuſed 
- through the whole univerſe ; for this ſpirit is fo far from excluding 
intelligence from the e of the world, or making it unneceſ- 


ſary, that it manifeſtly ſuppoſes it: For, as Nature acts without intelli- 


gence, or knowledge of its end, yct works regularly and artificially, 
for attaining that end; it is evident ttat there muit be ſome higher 
power than nature, which propoſes that end, and directs the operation 
of thoſe natural agents towards it: And this Power is God. The 
Atheiſt, therefore, is reduced to the neceſſity, either of maintaining, 
8 Nature does n for N end or Purpole, which is contrary to - 
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common obſervation and experience, as much as if a man ſhould main- 


tain, that a ſtone did not fall to the ground; or, he muſt ſay, that an 


end may be propoſed, and the beſt means contrived for accompliſh- 
ing that end, without intelligence; which is an abſolute contradiQion ; 
for intelligence in action is nothing elſe but nen ends, a and devi- 


ſing means. 


It is moſt truly ſaid in Seripture, that man is made after the image 
of God, by which we are to underſtand the /oul or intellectual part of 


wan; for, to ſay that he reſembles the Divinity in his ſenſitive or 


animal nature, would be highly profane and impious. But, by his 


 intelle&, he comes neater to the Divinity than any thing we know; 


and, therefore, as I have elſewhere faid, it is only by the ſtudy of our 
own minds that we can come to know any thing of the Divinity, or 
of any Superior Mind: So that the precept of Antient Wiſdom, 
which dire&s us to know ourſelves, is not only an admirable moral 
precept of ſovereign uſe in the conduct of life, but it is the foundation 


of the higheſt Philofophy, and particularly that part. of it which is 8 
called e 


mw prime faculty of man's nature is not befloniet upon him at 
once; but, like almoſt every other thing belonging to him, is acqui- 
red by flow degrees, and, like other things in nature, has a tegular 


| progreſs. In this ſtate of our exiſtence, it is _neceſlarily connected 


with the ſenſitive part of our nature, in ſo far as it is the ſenſes which 


' rouſe it, as it were, to action, and furniſh 4 it che materials upon which 


to act. Of thele materials it forms ideas in the manner I have deſcri- | 
bed; which ideas are the proper object of intellect: For, as particu: 
lars are the object of the /en/cs, ſo generals are the object of intellect. 
The next operation of the intellect is, to compare theſe ideas thus form- 
ed, and to diſcov er their agreement or diſagreement: And this is the 
Aſcutſus mentis, or reaſening, as it is is commonly called. The third 


e 
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great operation, of. intellect is chat by which it is conſcious of what it 
does, reviews its Own operations, or, in one word, reflects. J call this 
the great operation of intellect, becauſe, by it, it ſeparates itſelf from 
all external things, and is converfant only with itſelf, enjoys itſelf, 


and, in this ways as | have obſerved, more than in any other, ap- 
proaches, to Divinity. And, laſtly, by being converſant with ideas, the 


objects of intellect, and by ſtudying diligently itſelf and its own na- 


ture, it comes at laſt to form the idea of mind and immaterial ſub- 
ſtance in general, and to. form ſome notion of oth an minds, and even | 


of the Supreme Mind. 


Ho we comè to FOR this great 185 and arrive at the knowledge 
of that, which to know, is the completion of Philoſophy, and the per- 
fection of human nature, belongs not to this part of my work to ex- 


plain. I ſhall only here obſerve, that, without ſtudying our own 
minds, it is impoſſible we can have any idea of the exiſtence of ſuch a 
Being; for it is ouly by that fludy that we can conceive what council, 


what defign is,—what forming a plan, what propoſing an end is, and 
what deviſing means for executing that end. That there is ſomething 
within us which does fo, we know, by the moſt certain of all know 
ledge, conſciouſneſs ; and, that there is ſuch an Intelligence in the 


univerſe, we know with. as great certainty, as we know that there is 


Intelligence in other men: For, how do we know tllat other men are 
intelligent? Is it not by their actions and their works, all bearing 
the plain marks of council and deſign ? And; are there not tlie 
ſame, or iafinitely. greater marks of an Intelligent Being in the 
univerſe? Whoever requires ſtronger evidence than this, of the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a Being, does not know what he would be at, nor 
what ſort of evidence belongs to different truths. Ir is impoſſible that, 
 byconſciouſneſs, heican:know: any- thing but what paſſes within Him- 


ſelf : And it is impoſſible that, by any reaſoning à priori, he can 


diſcover any thing of the nature of God, but that he muſt: have ex- 
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ited from all eternity, and neceſſarily and independently; ; and, fare 
ther, that he muſt be, by his nature and eſſence, immaterial. But 
what the particular nature of this Being is, whether he be wiſe or | 
good, we can only diſcover from his works, in the fame manner as 
we diſcover thoſe qualities in our fellow creatures. The inviſible things 
of God, ſays the Apoſtle, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are made. To aſk any other 
proof, is to aſk a proof which the nature of the caſe will not admit; 


and, to attempt to -give ity is to weaken the evidence of ſo clear 
truth” -—- | 


Thus it is, that we proceed from Nature to God, through man. We 
| firſt diſcover, in nature, a principle acting artificiallyfor a certain end: 
And this principle we prove, by reaſoning. both a priori and a po- 
fteriori, to be immaterial. Then, by ſtudying ourſelves, we find out, | 
that there is, at leaſt in our little bodies, a principle of counſel and 
wiſdom, which forms defigns,, and contrives means for executing 
| thoſe deligns. And, /afthy, from as certain reaſoning as the nature of 
dhe caſe will admit, we conclude, that there is ſuch a principle in the 
univerſe... Thus we become: pet Theilta: But, for this, it is hide 
for,. without, that knowledge, we chall Of apt t to . to daa the 
qualities which only belong to mind, and reaſon after the manner of 
certain | philoſophers, ; of whom I ſhall, in the ſequel, take notice. 
Whether the modern philoſophy, ſo much converſant with matter, 
will lead to this, knowledge, or whether we muſt not return again to 
the antients, and take them for our guides in this moſt important ſtu- 
dy, is ſubmitted to the reader from what has been already ſaid, and 
f will be further faid, i in the courſe of this work. For my own part, F 
muſt e fenen the antient 7 and e 9 
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that I have learned to know any thing of mind; for they have taught 
me to diſtinguiſh betwixt ſenſe and intellect, and to make a diſtinction 
ſtill nicer, betwixt intelle& and that reaſoning faculty by which we 
compare the perceptions of ſenſe, and which the brutes poſſeſs as well 
as we. Mr Locke, our great author for the philoſophy of mind, has, not 


only, not made this laſt diſtinction, but has plainly confounded ſenſe 
and intellect, ſenſations and ideas; and, in this manner, has taken a- 
way, though, I believe, without intending it, the only ſolid ground 


upon which Theiſm can ſtand, and laid a foundation, upon which all 


the Atheiſtical writers, ſince that time, have built. And, indeed, if 
we believe that the human ſoul cannot operate without the body, 


| there are no arguments in philoſophy to convice us that it can exit 
without the body ; nor is it poſſible that we can have __ idea of 
; W mind, e's leſs of the Supreme, | 
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The Docrrint of all Bedi OM moved by: an 4 1 Ave Princiglt, not 
 new—maintained: by Plato and Arittotle—alfo by Leibnitz, and other 


Aut hora Difference 'of Minds admitted by every Body —The Vegetable 
Mind has ſomething like Appetite and TInclmation—The Mind in unorga- 
nized Bodiewas ſomet hing of the ſame Kind Ihe Belief, that there is 
uo Principle in amorganized Body diſtinct from Matter, the Foundation 


f . Athes/m-—Anfever to the Objections, that this Syſteni multiplics 


Minds that it makes all Nature to be a Wonder; and a Miracle - I He 
Atbeiſt is the greateſt of all Believer: Vanity the great Source of 


Atheiſm Cure propoſed for this Vanity. 


OTWITHSTANDING the pains I have taken, in the preceeding | 
chapter, to explain and ſupport my ſyſtem, I know very well, 


that by far the greateſt part of my readers (if there be any that have 
accompanied me thus far) will think it very abſurd and ridiculous; . 
| . eſpecially that part of it which gives. mind to ſenſeleſs and inanimate 


things, as they are commonly called. And it is ſo different from what 
is to be found in the books that are commonly read, that I am perſua- 


ded it will be thought a mere fancy and conceit of my own, n as 
never NE BY into the 06% 26400 of any before me. | 


That my ſyſtem ſhould be thought new, 1 Not to be wondered at, 
in an age where the old philoſophy is ſo much forgot, that it is no leſs 
new than when' it was firſt introduced into the weſtern parts of Eu- 
Tope, by the Greeks that came to Italy, after the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople by the Turks; for the language of this phHoſophy is loſt in 
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almoſt all the ndtions of Eutope ; and; tho” it be the,particular honour 
of England, that it is better preſerved, and more elleemed there than 
5 any where elſe, yet, I am afraid, the philoſophy, to which it is the key, 
is but very little ſtudied even in England. But. that the doctrine which I 
maintain; concerning à mind, or internal motive principle in body unor- 
ganized, as well as organized, is maintained both by Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle, I do poſitively aver; and, therefore, this part of my phi-, 
ſophy is not new, however it may appear at preſent, but as old, I be- 
lieve, as any philoſophy in the world ; for it is very certain, that both 
Plato and Ariſtotle took their philoſophy of nature from the ſchool of 
Pythagoras. And it is as certain, that Pythagoras brought his Philo- 

cy" from Egypt, the Parent country of all arts and ſciences *. 
” 7 1 5 | That 


»  Thales;the ert kanst of Greece, and who certainly learned his phitofophy in 
Egypt, was among the number of thoſe philoſophers who thought, as I do, that mind 
Was mixed with the whole body of the univerſe; and, therefore, he ſaid, "That all 
4 was full of Gods? K. uy 1 S Te rte ar (boxzm) PO Pao, 5035 17.0; A 
On wndy Terre D Oe 4104 ; ; Ariſtotle, De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 38. And Plato, in 
the Epinomis, uſes the very ſame. expreſſion, as a faying of the philoſophers: before- 
bim; for, ſays he, TEYEEASS 5 X64 eros era. To ET e rar TALE, And it was 
for this reaſon, no doubt, that Thales ſaid, that the loadſtone had in it a mind, be- 
cauſe it moved iron, as Ariſtotle informs us, Lib. 1. De Anima, Cap. 2. not conceiving 


how any thing could move another, except by the means of P 1 2 


Ariſtotle, giving an account of the opinions of philoſophers before his time, concerning 
mind, ſays, that they all agreed that mind was diſtinguiſhed from body by two things, 


anne Th, xa TW arrdarrucdes, by movement and ſenſation- Then proceeding to explain their - 


: -opinions more particularly, he ſays, para $9404 E HEATH x. fore ux 1%, To X4vour, 
Some think that mind is chiefly and principally that which moves. But, ſays he, 
imagining that nothing could move another thing, but what was firſt moved itſelf, 


Z therefore they thought that mind was one of thoſe things which were moved, as well as 


«aid move. ou, 70 un eigenes æoro, pen Ee zen £72903, r e Te rw 


a\bvxny evrws Cre aefor an; : Lib. 1. De Anima, cap. 2. "This was a groſs material notion, 
which Atiſtotle has fully refuted in the next chapter of this book. It proceeded from 


obſerving, that LOT moved body only i in that way. Tt was, howeyet, a notion 8 Plato 
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That Plato was a genuine Theiſt, and conſequently believed that 
body did not move itſelf, but was moved by mind, is well known to 
thoſe who know any thing at all of his philoſophy. And it is evi- 
dent, from the paſſage that I have quoted in the beginning of this 
work, that he made the ſame diſtinction betwixt body and mind which 
I do, making the one to be that which moves, the other that which is 
moved . And, as to Ariſtotle, it is the foundation of his whole na- 


gave too much countenance to, as I have elſewhere obſerved, by defining mind to; be 
that which was moved by itſelf. In the ſame ſecond chapter, he ſays, that all the phi- 
loſophers agreed in defining mind by three things, motion, ſenſation, and immateria - 
lity: core. Is wmarrss ru — pie, 4 t au,, 4e, ra ght. Now, 
immateriality, and the power of moving, is common to all minds; and, according to 
my opinion, is the definition of mind : So that the only error in the-opinion of thoſe 
| Philoſophers was, in making ſenſation eſſential to mind; which is a notion rejected by 
Ariſtotle, who, through theſe whole books De Anima, ſpeaks of the vegetable, as well as 
the /enſitive mind, making it common both to vegetables and animals; and, particu- 
; larly, i in the end of the gth chapter | of the firſt book, he ſays, cours N xa d n reg preis 
a vv Tis la ferns yep rævrus 2. 64 Lou xa. ora. But, whatever other things 
thoſe antient philoſophers added to the definition of mind, they all agreed in making 


the power of moving an effential property of it. In defining mind, therefore, in the 
comprehenſive way I have done, I think I may venture to affirm, that I take in the 


opinion of all the philoſophers of antiquity, who were not Atheiſts, and NEE that 
| there was a diſtinQion between mind and body. 8. | 


- * The paſſage i is in his toth book of laws, page 947. of Ay, os Elin, * be | 
Proves, that mind is more antient than body, and is the moving principle in the uni - 
verſe, while „0 is that which is moved. And he concludes the demonſtration with 
theſe words: i rar NN rA. vx ro- rar chiegorarn, 71 bry T5 #221 , 
And, alittle after, when he comes to ſpeak of the motions of the heavenly bodies, he 

ſays, xx * 1 X85 e ⁰ννẽU * Are. 770¹6 Terry ail 4e X45 rer ej ana- . 
gere Tom Pare: ; Where the learned reader may obſerve, that Plato, ſpeaking of the 
yvxn, uſes not only the word — but neut; ; ſo that it is evident he belie- 
ved the moving principle to be internal, and within the bodies, not external. It 
is therefore paſt all doubt, that what Ariſtotle calls ue, or xn Tas aun. was, ae. . 


Sant to the philoſophy A his maſter, Ve, or mind. 
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tural philoſophy, that there is a principle in all bodies which moves 
them in ſome particular direction; for that principle is what he calls 
nature; and which, he ſays, is in all animals and plants, and likewiſe 


in the ſimple elemental bodies, ſuch as fire, air, earth, and water: And, 


as this principle is undoubtedly mind in animals and plants, accord- 


ing to the notion of Ariſlotle, and all the philoſophers of antiquity. 


who were not Atheiſts, it follows neceſſarily, that this principle in the 
elemental bodies he ee muſt be the ſame, or of the ſame 
| kind 1 


Neither 


31 Ariſtotle s words are, (in the beginning of his 2d book of Phyſics,) Tes erer r 
iter. von, r N W A auriag. Pvru pew, Ta Ts d X21 Y fee avTH?, Xa: rd r x. Ta 
STAR THY CHAT WY $407 n, 324 ug, xa ng, xa VIwp*. raura yg 15745 X66 T4 re Prot H,, 
And, inthe 8th chap. of the ſame book, where he proves that nature does every thing 


for ſome end, he argues from the example of brute animals, ſuch as ſpiders and ants, 


who undoubtedly work for a certain end or purpoſe: And he concludes the argument 
thus, Oe@riger ar. 10 „ Are d ToiauTy 1 reis pve. vevegetrelt xar obern. © It is evident, 
© therefore, that ſach a cauſe or principle is in natural things.” Now, this cauſe is 


no other than what he calls natare, and has defined it to be a principle of movement 


in all phyſical bodies. Alexander Aphrodiſienſis, therefore, the oldeſt commentator 
upon Ariſtotle, is certainly in the right, who fays, that Ariſtotle, i in his definition of 


nature, comprehends mind, as Simplicius informs us, in his Commentary upo ah ; 


book of Ariſtotle, page 59. It is very true, that Ariſtotle, in his books wg: yoxns, a 

pears to make a diſtinction betwixt mind, and this principle in unorganized bodies; 
for he there ſays, that it is only ##rws, vxn. But it is to be conſidered, that Ariſtotle, 
in his books g. boxas, treats only of the animal and vegetable life, and the rational 
ſoul ; to which three only, as I before obſerved; (p.8.) the word VN, in its ordinary 
uſe, applies. It was, therefore, very natural for him to make a difference betwixt theſe 
minds in organized bodies, and that in unorganized ; and there is no doubt a great 
difference, which I bave endeavoured to explain. But they are only different ſpecieſes 
of the ſame genus, mind, And I think i It is evident, from the paſſages above quoted, 
that Arittotle conſidered them as ſuch; and, if thoſe Paſſages do not. make i it ſufficiently 
clear, there i is one in his ürſt chapter De Partibus Animalium, page 909. edit. Du Val, 


which puts it out of all doubt ; for he fays there, that it is not the buſineſs of a natural 
philoſopher to treat of all mind my ſays he, all mind is not naiure but only one or 
more 
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Neither i is this doctrine entirely antient; ; but it is ſupported likewiſe 


by een authority. e firſt I fhall Ages is that of a e 
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who believes 10 God, I would defte to Ke by it ost name we are to call that 


: which i is immaterial, if not by the name of mind; for all things exiſting are either mat · 
ter or mind? Now, that Ariſtotle was a Theiſt, no body can doubt, who has ſtudied 


his works with any attention; and, particularly, that he believed nature to be a prin- 
eiple of · movement quite different from the matter which it moves, is evident ſrom the 


vhole ſyſtem of his natural 5 fo that it is unneceſſary to prove it by particular 


paſſages 5 I ſhall; therefore, onlj quote one; which happens to be at preſent before me, 
It is in the firſt chapter of his incomparable work, De Partibes Animalium, p. 970. 
Tedit. Du Val } where, ſpeaking of thoſe natural philoſophers that ſpeak-only of the 
matter. of natural things, he ſays, that thoſephiloſophers know: not what nature is; ; 


| fot, "aſs he, nature is more a roma al than harter. * e. yag I JO an Tas Gt. 


2 1112 26 


Tei is further to, > be. obſerzed, that, Ariſtotle got duly; ainsi ehe motive 2 8 
in organized bodies, from that in vegetables, and, animals, but all the three from intel. 
lect; which, from ſeyeral paſſages I have quoted above, he makes to be a principle 
very different from, what he calls nature; making the difference to conſiſt chiefly in 
this, chat intellect acts not only for a certain end and i purpoſe, but with knowledge of 
that end, and with intention: Whereas natute acts, indeeg, for an end, and moſt ar- 


_ eificially,/in order to attain that end, but blindly, and without knowledge or intention. 


But, becauſe he makes this difference betwixt intellect and the mind of the animal or 


vegetable, does be therefore deny that intellect is mind? On rhe contrary, througli the 


whole of bis books Vue; he ſpeaks of the intellect as a ſpecies of - n but 2 
bare un buen any ofthe. other. two ; Iwereger ri yams Waxes: li- = ; l 

The truth, therefore, a appears to be, that all the. four Lide AE to the general ; 
idea of "mind, but different very much. one from another, i in dignity, and excell ence. 
And, that he thought the Principle, i in organised or E bodies, 8 4 as 
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of great reputation upon the continent, and who, [I really think, was 
a man of great genius, having done as much in philoſophy as I think 
could well be done without the aſſiſtance of the antients; for he was 
ſo little of a ſcholar, that he had not even a language in which to ex- 
preſs his philoſophy. He holds, as I do, that there is no body at reſt, 
but that all bodies are either actually in motion, or have a niſus to- 
wards motion; ; and that, therefore, his monads, which he makes the 
elemental principles of things, have all in them a principle of activity, 
e he ſays, there hy as it were, perception and AVIS: 


The F * is to be found 1 4⁴¹⁰ Erud. Liphae, Anno 1690, * 


| 43 5 * in a diſſertation, where he diſputes with one Sturmius, a Ger- 


man author; one of whoſe objections he anſwers in this way: Re- 


4 ſponderi commode poteſt ex recepta non minus quam vera philoſo- 
* phia, materiam intelligi, vel ſecundam, vel primam : Secundam eſſe 
« « quidem ſubſtantiam completam, ſed non mere paſſivam; Primam 


© efſe mere paſſivam, ſed non eſſe completam ſubſtantiam, accidereque 


© adeo debere animam vel formam animae analogam, five vr, ra 
„bein-, id eſt, niſum quendam ſeu vim agendi primitivam, quae ipſe 

© eſt lex inſita decreto divino impreſſa. A qua ſententia non puto 

< abhorrere virum celebrem et ingenioſum, qui nuper defendit corpus 

| © conſtare ex materia et ſpiritu; modo ſumatur ſpiritus non pro re in- 
d telligente (ut alias ſolet,) ſed pro anima vel forma animae analoga, 
c nec pro ſimplici modificatione, ſed pro conſtitutivo, ſubſtantiali, per- 
« ſeverante, quod monadis nomine appellare ſoleo, in quo eſt velut 
« perceptio et appetitus. And a little after he ſays, * Arbitror ne- 


88 . que 


5 whereas, the 3 of Pry 1 gun txt. prefers tee, 1 * rost gut ure 
aubavors, 'n 9/100 045 , 5 p64%T 01g * ToUuTwV $4 X&TS TorouTey ; that is, The things of art 
have no principle of movement or change in themſelves, or which is natural to 


them, except in ſo far as they happen to be made of earth or ſtone, or any * 
© mixed of theſe.” | 
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que ordini, neque pulchritudini, rationive rerum eſſe conſentaneum, 
* ut vitale aliquid ſeu immanenter (I ſuppoſe he means inde/7 nenter) 
* agens fit in exigua tantum parte materiae, cum ad majorem perfec- 
* tionem pertineat, ut ſit in omni; neque quicquam obſtet, quo minus 
« nbique fint animae aut analoga ſaltem animabus ; etſi dominantes 
* animae, atque adeo Eros, quales ſunt humanae, ubique eſſe 
non poſlint,” | 


Though the Latin be barbarous, yet 1 chink the paſſage is in- 
telligible ; and the meaning is, that, in all body, which is what 
he calls the /ecunda materia, (in contradiſtinction to the firſ# matter, 
without form or quality,) there is an active principle, which he 
calls lite, or fomething analogous to life, and which, he ſays, has 
no intelligence, but conſtantly. moves body, or gives it a tendency 
to motion : And this is what, in the language of his philoſo- ; 
phy, he calls a monad. But i it is nothing elſe than that principle of 
motion which Ariſtotle ſays is in all phyſical bodies, which I have 
called mind, and which Ariſtotle ſays is ig Venn, or, like to mind. 


The next modern author I ſhall quote is Doctor Cudworth, a moſt 
ingenious and learned writer, of whom I have made more uſe in 
compoſing this work, than of any other modern. He maintains, what 
is the foundation of my whole ſyſtem, that body cannot move itſelf, 
and that, therefore, when we ſee body in motion; we are ſure that the. 
motion muft have proceeded, at leaſt originally, from ſome incorporeal 5 
cauſe *. And from his words, which I have quoted below, it is evi- 
dent that he thought this a fundamental doctrine of Theiſm. 
| The 

* Cudworth's IntelleQual Syſtem, p. 888. His words 9 Since no body can 
C poſſibly move itſelf, that which firſt moved matter muſt of neceſſity be incorporcal; : 
| * nor 
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The laſt modern authority I ſhall alledge, is that of the greateſt 
metaphyſician, i in my opinion, that ever was in England, to whom 
the cauſe of religion and morals. is very much indebted ; I mean Dr 
Clarke. He, in his diſcourſes upon the evidence of natural and reveal- 
ed-religion, has told us, that, to maintain that God originally created 
a certain quantity of matter and motion, and left them to frame a 
world at adventures, without any determined or particular view, de- 


ſign, or direction, cannot be defended conſiſtently, otherwiſe than by 


having recourſe to downright Atheiſm. Then he goes on to ſay, 


© That, ſeeing matter is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, the 


© very original laws of motion themfelves cannot continue to take 
place but by ſomething ſuperior to matter continually exerting on it a 


© certain force or power, according to ſuch certain and determinate 


„laws.“ And a little after he adds, That moſt univerſal principle 
« of gravitation itſelf, the ſpring of almoſt all the great and regular 


inanimate motions in the world, anſwering (as I hinted in my for- 


© mer diſcourſe,) not at all to the ſurface of bodies, (by which alone 
they can act one upon another), but entirely to their /olid contents, 
c cannot poſlibly be the reſult of any motion originally impreſſed on 
© matter, but ann of neceſſity be cauſed by ſomething which pene- 

Gg 2 © trates 


Jn > 


© nor could it move it by * motion, as any body moves another, or as engines and 


machines move, by truſion or pulſion, they being before moved, but muſt do it by a- 


© nother kind of action, ſuch as is not local motion, nor heteretineſie, but autokinefee, 
© that is, by cogitation- Wherefore that conceit of the Atheiſts, that an incorporeal 
_ © Deity could not poſſibly move the matter of the world, becauſe it would run thro? 


© it, and could net faſten or lay bold thereupon, is abſurd, becauſe this moves matter 
© not mechanically, but vitally, and by cogitation only, And, that a eogitative being, 


* as ſuch, hath a natural imperium over matter, and power of moving it, without any 
© engines or machines, i is unqueſtionably certain, even from our own ſouls, which 
© move our bodies, and command them every way, merely by will and thought. And 
c a perfect mind preſiding over the matter of the whole world could much more irre- 
© ſiſtibly, and with infinitely more eaſe, move the whole corporeal univerſe, ar by 
will and — than we can our bodies.“ 
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* trates the very ſolid ſubſtance of all bodies, and continually puts 


* forth in them a force or power entirely different from that by which 
matter acts on matter; which is, by the way, an evident demonſtra- 
© tion, not only of the world's being made originally by a Supreme 
Intelligent cauſe, but, moreover, that it depends every moment on 


ſome Superior Being, for the preſervation of its frame; and that all the 


great motions in it are cauſed by ſome immaterial power, not having 
* oreginally impreſſed a @ certain quantity of motion upon matter, but 
«* perpetually and actually exerting itſelf every moment, in every part 
ol the world. Which preſerving and governing power, whether it 
be immediately the power and action of the ſame Supreme Cauſe that 
created the world, or of ſome ſubordinate inſtruments appointed by 
© him, to direct and preſide reſpectively over certain parts thereof, does 
either way give us a very noble idea of Providence my From theſe 
words, it is evident, that this great author believed it to be an eſſential 
part of the doctrine of Theiſm, that all the motions of the univerſe, and 
particularly the motion of gravitation, were not only begun, but conti- 
nued and carried on, by an immaterial power, perpetually and actually 


exerting itfelf, not by a motion originally impreſſed upon matter, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the modern Newtonians ; and, further, that 


he thought it no abſurdity to believe, that this immaterial power was 


not the Supreme Power that created the world, but ſubordinate inſtru- 


ments, i by him to direct and preſide over certain parts. 


Thus, I think, I have ſhown, that my doQrine is no. novelty, nor 
any crude notion of my own, obtruded upon the- public. But it will 
be ſaid, that it is not the leſs abſurd for being ſupported by great au- 
thorities and great names; that it is contrary to common. ſenſe, as well 


as common eee to maintain, that inanimate bodies are animated. 
ö HE 37 5 rig 


Pag. 16. 17. and 18. edit. ꝗth. 
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And, indeed, thoſe who have not learned from antient philoſophy, to 
form a notion ſufficiently comprehenſive of body and mind, and 
who imagine that nothing is mind but what thinks, reaſons, and re- 
flects, will have no conception of mind in ſuch bodies. But I would 
aſk theſe gentlemen, firſt, Whether they do not believe that it is mind 
that moves their own bodies? To this, 1 ſuppoſe they will anſwer, 
That they do. Next, I aſk them, What it is that moves the bodies 


of other animals ? To this, 1 take it for granted, that- the anſwer like | 


wile will be, That this motive principle is alſo mind. Or, if they re- 
fuſe to dignity it with the name of mind, they will allow, at leaſt, that 
it is ſomething diſtinct from their bodies, as much as the motive prin- 
ciple in us is diſtin& from our bodies. But this mind of the brute, 
or by whatever other name they chuſe to call it, for I will quarrel 
with no man about words, they will, no doubt, allow to be different 


from our minds. Here, therefore, it is admitted, that there are two 


minds, both moving bodies, yet different from one another, and the 
one much more excellent than the other. But, how can we ſtop here, 
and not admit that the vegetable is likewiſe moved by mind, or ſome 
principle diſtinct from the body, by what name -foever it be called? 


For the vegetable is an organized body, as well as the animal, and is 


nouriſhed, grows, and propagates its kind, like the animal. It is true, 
indeed, it has not jenſation, as the animal has; and it is confined to: 
one, ſpot of earth; whereas the animal is an emancipated ſon of the 
earth, as he is called by ſome author that I have read. It has not, 
therefore, the ſame variety of movements as the animal; but, ſuch as 
they are, it is impoſſible to account for them from material or mecha- 
nical cauſes. And there is one of them that I have not yet mentioned, 


but which I think well worth obſerving: It is a movement of a plant 


growing in a dark corner of a cellar, by which it inclines itſelf towards 
the light that comes in at the window. This is a movement which 
ſhows a kind of inclination or appetite very much reſembling that of 


the ſenſitive wind- 2 8⁰ that, it we. "ll: a machines of plants, | 
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we muſt, like che French philoſophers, make machines alſo of the 
brutes. 8 | 


Here, therefore, are three kinds of mind, the intellectual, the ani- 
mal, and the vegetable, all moving body, but ſubordinate and inferior 
one to another; ſo that, I think, it-muſt be acknowledged, that there 
are different degrees of minds producing motion, and that it is not on- 
ly the thinking and reaſoning mind which does ſo. And, indeed, the 
only doubt ſeems to be, Whether the Superior Mind or Intellect be 
the immediate cauſe of the motion, though it certainly directs and ſu- 
perintends it, and therefore may be ſaid to be the primum mobile? 
or, Whether the motion be not immediately produced by an inferior 
mind, as there appears to be à ptogreſs in every part of nature, which 
does nothing by ſtarts or bounds, but by all regular ſteps and tranſi- 
tions from one thing to another, though to us often imperceptible? 


The only queſtion, therefore, is concerning the motions of the bo- 
dies called inanimate, betwixt which, and thoſe of the vegetable, there 
is no difference, except that they are leſs vnrious; becauſe the body = 
which is moved is likewiſe leſs various, and of ſimpler texture: But 
they are as conftant and regular, and have u tendency to a certain end 
and purpoſe, as well as thoſe of the vegetable. And there are ſome of 
them, which; like thoſe of the vegetable, ſeem to be directed by fome 
kind of inclination or appetite, ſuch as the motions of elective attrae- 
tion above mentioned, where there appears not only appetite and in- 
clination, but ſomething of choice or preferenee of one thing to ano- 


| 


I have inſiſted ſo much upon the mind, or principle of movement, 
in body unorganized, not only becauſe 1 know it will be the chief ob- 
jection made to my ſyſtem, but becauſe one of the principal ſources of 
materialiſm and atheiſm, both in antient and modern times, appears 
- | 5 
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to me to be the motions obſerved in whale bodies, and particularly i in 
modern. times, when the experimental philoſophy, as it is called, has 
made ſuch curious and accurate obſervations upon thoſe motions, and, 
by the means of glaſſes, has diſcovered in the minute particles of mat- 


ter ſuch: a wonderful variety of action, inviſible to the naked eye. 


This philoſophy, which is wholly converſant with body, has led ſome 
of theſe philoſophers, that were not acquainted with a higher kind of 


philotophy, to believe that, as thoſe motions could not be accounted 


for by any material impulſe or external cauſe of any kind, they were 
eſſential to matter, and that it was of the nature and eſſence of certain 
bodies to move themſelves in a certain way; and, as they obſerved, 
that thoſe motions were all directed to certain ends and purpoſes, and 
that, by them, all the bufineſs of nature was performed, they conclu- 
ded, that nothing more was neceſſary for the ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
and that nature alone, operating as we fee, by powers which they 
ſuppoſed to be innate, and eſſential to matter, might produce and pre- 
ſerve every thing in the univerſe, and the univerſe itielf, without any 
mind or intelligence directing and preſiding over the whole ®. This 
| | 18 


* The firſt experimental philoſophers in 13 were the chemyſts, ſuch as Para- 


celſus, Van Helmont, and their followers. They appear to have been very differently 
affected, by obſerving the wonderful movements among the minute particles of mat- 
ter; for, inſtead of being materialiſts, like ſome of our late experimental Philoſophers, 
they went to the other extreme, as was thought by many, who judged them to be no- 
better than wild enthuſiaſts. They believed that the univerſe was full of mind and 
ſpirityal beings ; for, otherwiſe, they thought there would be a void in the creation : 3 
and, particularly, that the earth, the air, the fire, and the water, were all animated by 


principles of-life and motion, but withour intelligence. Theſe, they ſaid, made all cor- 


poreal ſubſtances what they were, and gave life, action, eſſence, and exiſtence, to all 
beings of that kind. Ide four elements, they faid, ſerved for bodies to theſe ackive 
principles, which they called /piritual elements ; and, when the body was diſſolved or 


| corrupted, the ſpirit went away to animate another body; ſo that, according to them, 


the corruption of one thing was the generation of another. See the French Fncycla- 


pedie, under the article Theo/ophes, where their dogmas are ſtated at great length. 


And, 
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is the philoſophy of ſome late French writers, particularly the author of 


the Syteme: de la Nature, who have ſyſtematiſed Atheiſm, and whoſe 
writings I therefore like better than thoſe of a philoſopher among 
ourſelves, who has argued againſt all the principles of Theiſm, and, 
indeed, every principle of human knowledge, without endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh any thing. And I like them better for another reaſon, 


that thoſe authors acknowledge an end and purpoſe in the works of 


Nature, tho' ſhe operates, as they ſay, not only blindly, and without any 


deſign or conſciouſneſs, but without any ſuperior direction or ſuperin- 


tendence z whereas the Britiſh author either did not perceive, or has 


not acknowledged, any end in the operations of Nature, but has de- 


fended Atheiſm, upon what, I think, the moſt abſurd of all principles, 
that all things happen by chance, or by material and mechanical ne- 
ceſſity, in the 4000S and that hong is done for BO: te 
6 ; | 
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* FEE _— deſpiſed a antient philoſophy, nd, indeed, 41d not Ae it, 


yet it is ſurpriſing what a conformity there is betwixt many of their opinions, and 


thoſe of Plato and Ariſtotle: Particularly, they maintained, that the celeſtial bodies 
were all animated. And I was ſurpriſed to find, among them, my notion, that there 


was in the microcoſm, man, a trinity of e correſponding to the Trinity in the 


Great World. | | 


All Atheiſts, antient and 3 are ate in this, 1 body c or matter is the 


only thing exiſting i in the univerſe, and. that all things, even mind, reaſon, and intel- 


lect, are nothing elſe but various modifications of matter produced by its various 
movements. This is the fundamental principle of their ſyſtem, in which they all a- 


gree; but they differ in this, that ſome of them maintain, that theſe movements of 


body are not regular, artificial, or for any end or purpoſe; but that bodies, being mo- 
ved, did neceſſarily juſtle and impel one another, and, by various conjunctions and 
disjunctions, and all the other effects which the concourſe of bodies muſt occaſion, 
firſt, produced, and ſtill preſerve this wonderful frame of things. This was the doc- 


trine of Democritus, Leucippus, and Epicurus, and by fat the greater part of the 


Atheiſts of antient times. But there was one Strato, a Peripatetic, and ſcholar of 
＋ heophraſtus, who, not yang: able to account, upon this bypotheſis, either for the 


move - 
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Nov, if it be admitted to thoſe philoſophers, that the principle mo- 
ving een, body, and in a certain direction too, and for a cer- 
7 | tain 


movement of natural bodies, or for the order and regularity which he obſerved in na- 
ture, maintained, that there was in body a certain principle of activity, or a kind of 
life inherent in it, and effential to it, by which it was moved, and not at random, but 
in a methodical and artificial manner, and for a certain end and purpoſe. And, in 
this way, he accounted for the regular motion of the celeſtial bodies, the formation of 
plants and animals, their growth, nutrition, preſervation, and propagation. But this 
principle, he ſaid, had no intelligence or knowledge of the ends for which it operated, 

nor any conſciouſneſs of its own operations. See a more particular account of Strato's 


doctrine, given by Cudworth, in the third chapter of his firſt book. Of theſe two ſy+ * 


ſtems of Atheiſm, the firſt is the moſt abſurd that it is poſſible to conceive. And 1 
think there is nothing could have driven men to believe it, (if any did ever really 
believe it,) except that deſperate abhorrence of mind, or incorporeal ſubſtance, aud 
that doating madneſs upon matter, or the Hylomanza, of which Cudworth ſpeaks, 
(p. 135.) ; for, in the fr/t place, it gives no account at all of the beginning of 
motion, as Atiſtotle informs us, (Metaphyſto. lib. 1. cap. 4. in fine.) 2dly, From 


motions begun, they do not iay how, and as on without any order or de- 
ſign, they account, not only for the formation of the celeſtial bodies, and of 


plants and animals here on earth, and for their firſt movements, but for the 
continuation. of theſe movements, 'in the moſt regular and orderly manner, and for 
certain ends and purpoſes, and for the regular progreſſion of plants and animals, 
from one ſtate to another, till, at laſt, they arrive at the ſtate propoſed by nature. 
And, laſtiy, they give no account at all, how, from mater, or any of its movements, 
combinations, properties, or qualities, of any kind, could ariſe that thought and rea- 
ſon, which they were ſure they poſſeſſed themſelves, though there was none other in 
the univerſe.. Yet this ſyſtem, abſurd as it is, 1s what our Britiſh philoſopher has cho- 
ſen to deſend. On the other hand, the Stratonic ſyſtem, or Hylozoic, as Cudworth: 
chuſes to call it, is in ſo far right, as it ſuppoſes a principle of activity in all matter, 


acting regularly for a certain end. And it is only erroneous, firſt, in ſuppoſing that 
this principle is material, and of the eſſence of matter : | Secondly, That there is no- 


principle of intelligence in the univerſe, under the direction and ſuperintendency of 


which the active principle, in all matter, acts ſo regularly and artificially, without 


knowing for what purpoſe it acts. And thus, though they mult have acknowledged: 


that there was, in their little bodies, a certain principle of counſel and deſign, which. 


propoſed for its end the good of its particular tyſtem, yet they ſuppoſed that there was. 


no ſuch principle in the univerſe, but that every particle of matter was independent of: 


another,, 
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tain purpoſe, is eſſential to body, it will, I think, be difficult to ſtop 
there; and I do not at all wonder, that theſe gentlemen have proceed- 
ed, and made not only the vegetable, but the animal and intellectual 

natures, the production of mere matter and motion, as well as the reſt 

of the univerſe ; whereas, if I have ſucceeded in proving, that there is 
a principle of movement in all bodies, unorganized as well as organi- 
zed, diſtin& from body itſelf, and of a nature and eſſence quite differ- 

ent; that this principle riſes ſtill higher and higher, till it comes to in- 

tellect, which not only acts for certain ends and purpoſes, but plans 

and contrives thoſe ends and purpoſes, and is conſcious of its own o- 
perations, I, think I have ſtruck at the very root of Atheiſm ; for, if it 

be once admitted, that there is, in our little bodies, an immaterial _ 
principle which propoſes ends, deviſes means to bring about thoſe 

ends, which, in ſhort, governs the actions of men, and directs the bu- 
ſineſs of a great part of this lower world, the tranſition is eaſy and na- 
tural to minds till ſuperior to ours, and with much greater powers and 
faculties, till at laſt we come to the Supreme Mind, by which the 
whole univerſe is guided and directed, and under which, what is called 
Natare, 3 is no more than an inferior miniſter or operator. 


It ry be objected, that, ſlowing body cannot move itſelf, and, 
that all motion in the univerſe proceeds from the Deity, Why may 
we not ſuppoſe, that God has beſtowed upon different kinds of bodies 
the power of moving in different direQions, in order to carry on the 
buſineſs of nature? But, it will be ſaid, there i is no neceſſity to ſup- 
poſe that there is a mind in all bodies, and to confound the diſtinction 
bet wirt bodies animate and i inanimate. | 

10 
another, and acting by itſelf, without any Nos to any thing ob fo that there 
could be no general ſyſtem of things in the univerſe. In ſhort, this ſyſtem of Atheiſm 
is nothing elſe but the Nature of Ariſtotle, and the Plaſtic Nature, or Spermatic Prin- 


ciple, of Cudworth, but without ſubordination to Deity. And 5 is a ſyſtem which 
ſome {ec French writers have adopted. | 


— 
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To this ] anſwer, that all the Powers and properties of body, as well 
as body itſelf, do proceed, no doubt, from the Firſt Cauſe, and Great 


Author of the univerſe; but, if he have beſtowed upon body the 


power of moving itſelf, what is that but giving it a mind ? for, how 


elſe ſhall we diſtinguiſh mind and body, except by activity and paſſivi- 


ty, mind being that which, by its nature and eſſence, is active; body, 
on the other hand, eſſentially paſſive, and, therefore, only fit to be act- 
ed upon, not to act. Now, to move, is to ac7 ; and, therefore, if body 
be moved, and, if the motion proceed from an internal principle, that 
principle muſt be a mind, which it has pleaſed the Almighty to be- 
ſtow upon it. What, therefore, is called a motion originally impreſ- 
ſed by the Deity upon matter, is nothing elſe, when explained, but 
mind beſtowed by God upon matter, and which operates continually 
in producing the motions of the univerſe; for, to ſuppoſe that 
| ſuch original impreſſion could carry on the buſineſs of nature, without 
the continual exertion of an immaterial power, is, according to the o- 
pinion of Dr Clarke, in the paſſage above quoted *, inconſiſtent 
with the belief of a Providence, and a ſtep towards Atheiſm, 


It wil be further ſaid, that I make a WE" act of Nature 
—That I fill the world with ſpirits—That want to bring back the 
antient mythology of Dryads and Hamadryads, Wood Nymphs, and 
Water Nymphs, and other inviſible Genii, inhabiting! the earth, air, 
and ſeas —or to revive the Sylphs and Gnomes of the Roſycrutians 
In ſhort, that my Dem is altogether e and cthuſiaſtical 


To this I anſwer, that, as there 1s nothing ae; in nature, except 
mind and body, there is no abſurdity i in ſuppoſing, that there is as 


much of the one as of the other; for, ſince body is paſſive, mind ac- 
tive, and the whole ſyſtem of nature is carried on by action and paſ- 
ſion, it is Gee ſopkolüng, that, where- ever there i is a Patient, there is 
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| likewiſe an agent. Even of the higher kind of mind, I mean the 
animal, we are ſure there is in nature very great abundance. The 
larger and better ſort of animals, indeed, are not to be found in ſo 
great numbers; nor is it fit they ſhould ; But the earth, air, and wa- 
ter, ſwarm with ſuch prodigious numbers of the leſſer animals, that I 
do not believe we have yet diſcovered half the number of the ſpecieſes 
of them. Beſides thofe that are viſible to the naked eye, glaſſes diſcover, 
as it were, a new world of them; for we find that there is no part of any 
animal or vegetable ſubſtance, dead or alive, in which we cannot diſ- 
cover, by the help of good microſcopes, life and motion, in various 
forms and figures . The vegetable life ſtill abounds more, and mul- 
tiplies much faſter ; for it appears to be a rule of Nature, that what 
is of an inferior kind abounds much more than what is more excel- 
lent ; and, if fo, it is not to be wondered, that the mere loco-motive 
life ſhould abound much more than either the vegetable or animal. I 
would not, however, affirm, that even that life is infinite, and with- 
out bounds; for, though all matter be infinitely diviſible in idea, I 
do not think there is any reaſon to believe that, in fact, it is ſo divi- 
ded. That human art cannot ſo divide it, is evident; nor do I be- 
lieve that Nature has done it; for Nature, as Ariſtotle ſays, abhores 
infinity T. And, if it be true that the univerſe is one compleat ſy- 
ſtem, which, I think, every Theiſt ought to believe, it muſt neceſſa- 

rily be bounded by number and meaſure: For, where there is infi- 
nity, in the proper ſenſe of the word, there can be no ſyſtem; and, 
therefore, as undoubtedly there is a top of the pyramid, ſo there muſt 
be a baſis of certain and definite dimenſions. 1 hold, therefore, that 


_ be mop philoſophy, and the Epicurean of old, are in the 
| T right, 


* Buffon s Nat. Hiſt. 
> us 'Y, Ovos F To axuge?, And he ada 5 a To ir wag aeg ne 2 N | 
Pors a Cart T5205. © What is infinite has no end; but Nature "—_ aims at an end. 


. 7 


De Gen. Animalium, lib. 1. cap. 1. 
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right, in ſuppoſing that there are bounds ſet by Nature to the divi- 
ſion of matter, and that the elements of bodies are particles infi- 
nitely hard, and therefore indiviſible; and which, from thence, are 
called atoms, Whether theſe atoms have any life and motion in 
them, or, whether the moving principle be given only to a certain 
collection or aſſociation of them, I cannot pretend to determine; but 
it is evident, that the loco-motive life can deſcend no lower than to 


aloms. 


As to the wonder and miracle imputed to my ſyſtem, it would, in- 
deed, I think, be ſomething miraculous, if I ſuppoſed that all the 
Motions of this univerſe were produced by the immediate agency of 
| the Supreme Mind. But as, on the contrary, I ſuppoſe that all the 
motions of the ſeveral bodies proceed immediately from inferior minds, 
1, ſhould be glad to know how that can be called miraculous. How, 
indeed, mind moves body, we cannot account : We may ſay, there- 
fore, that, to us, it is wonderful. But, for that, we are not the leſs 
certain that it exiſts. And, as it is a fact of which we are daily 
conſcious, it cannot, I think, be ſaid to be even extraordinary. Fur- 
| ther, that Nature ſhould act regularly and artificially, for a certain end, 
without conſciouſneſs or intelligence, cannot appear-either miraculous 
or extraordinary, as we know that we ourſelyes frequently do ſo *. 


Laflly, Neither can it appear extraordinary and miraculous, that there 


| ſhould be intelligence in the univerſe, when it is in our little bodies; 
or that, while the affairs of men are directed by counſel and deſign, 
the great work of Nature, ſo much more regular and artificial, 
ſhould go on at random, without any wiſdom, foreſight, or direc- 
tion. 1 
N | By | 

It requires, therefore, I think, no extraordinary faith to believe in 
my ſyſtem ; whereas, the Materialiſts or Atheiſts, though they be 
commonly called unbelievers, appear to me to be the greateſt believers 


| of 
See above, page 216. 
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of any; for, in the t place, they believe that matter moves itſelf, 
contrary to the cleareſt proof à priori, amounting even to demonſtra- 
tion, and contrary to the evidence of ſenſe and common obſervation. 
And, ſecondly, They believe, not only that matter moves itſelf, but 
that it moves itſelf for a certain end; and, for attaining that end, em- 
ploys the moſt artificial means, not doing the thing at once, but pro- 
ceeding, by regular ſteps, from one ſtate of the thing to another, till, 
at laſt, it comes to that certain end; and all this progreſs they ſup- 
Poſe to be without any end propoſed, or means contrived to execute 
that end. And, lafily, They believe, what I think as extraordinary 
a part of their creed as any, that there is no mind in the univerſe ſu- 
perior, or even equal, to the human mind; for, whether it be the 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms, or blind Nature, operating without in- 
tention or deſign, that has produced this wonderful frame of things, 
it muſt appear very extraordinary, that, in all the -infinite variety of 
nature, there ſhould have happened to be produced but one intelli- 
gence, and that luckily ſhould have fallen to our ſhare . And yet I 
think it is perfectly confiſtent with their ſyſtem, not to admit any o- 
ther intelligence, at leaſt, none ſuperior to the human; for, other- 
wiſe, it would not be eaſy to determine where to ſtop, till they ſhould 
| come to the Supreme Intelligence : And I doubt it would be neceſ- 
ſary for them to admit, that, as our intelligence governs and directs 
human affairs, ſo thoſe higher intelligences govern and direct higher 
things, ſuch as the buſineſs of ee 1 the admnifieation of ſhe 


uni iverſe, 


k 


'* The ſyſtem of the antient Greek mythologiſts, Vho derived all things from thoſe 
anceſtors of nature, as Milton calls them, Chaos and Night, appeals to me very much 
- more reaſonable than the ſyſtem of our modern Materialiſts ; for thoſe mythologiſts 
brought out of Chaos, not only the human _ but all the Goda chat! is, Superior 


| 5 772 8. 
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It is an obſervation as old as the days of Plato “, that vanity, and 


a fond conceit of wiſdom and ſuperior parts, is the great ſource of A- 
theiſm. And it is an obſervation that, I believe, will be found as true 
now as it was then ; at leaſt, the believers of that kind that I have 

converſed 


* The paſſage is in the roth book of his Laus, in the beginning, where he FIR 


That we are not to imagine that luſt, intemperance, or violent paſſions of any kind, 
are the only cauſe of Atheiſm ; but what chiefly gives rife to it is, «ua pare arr, 


_—_ $88 pergiorh Pewrners* © A grievous ignorance, but appearing to itſelf the 


* greateſt wiſdom.” And, a little after, he calls Atheiſm ro» rag rornog dog Hẽni 
1 A d rar Novel, © That . to many, ſeems the wiſeſt of all doc- 
© trines.? 


by Lucretius, in the praiſe he beſtows upon his maſter Epicurus: 


Quem nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compreſſit coelum, ſed eo magis acrem 
Virtutem irritat animi, confringere ut arcta 

Naturae primus portarum clauſtra cupiret; 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Proceſſit longe flammantia moenia mundi, 

Atque omne immenſum peragravit mente r N 


A again, | 
Quare religio pedibus lubjecta viciſſim | 
Obteritur, nos exaequat victoria coelo. Lik. . 


This philoſophical pride, joined to the vanity of a French bel eſprit, has produced 
ſuch works as Le ſyſtkeme de la Nature, Trait? ſur P Eſprit, Þ Homme Machine, not to 
mention works of the ſame kind in our own country, which are as diſgraceful to 
philoſophy, as they are pernicious and hurtful to ſociety, and an inſult upon its laws, 
A ſcholar, however, and a man of taſte, would read their works with ſome pleaſure, 


as he does the poems of Lucretius, if it could hay {aid of them, what Tarps: _ 


I 


very ag of himſelf, that 


Muſaeo contingit cunQa lepore: 


But 1 will venture to affirm, that no man, who, by the ſtudy of the beſt monu- 


ments of the writing art, has learned to know what good bn, is, will approve of 


the /fy/e of thoſe writers, any more than of their matter. 


a 


— 


The triumph of the Atheiſt over religion and popular prejudices, is finely deſcribe 5 
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converſed with, were remarkably vain, aſſuming to themſelves a very 
large ſhare of that ſuperiority, which they fo liberally beſtowed upon 
their ſpecies. And it muſt be evident to every body, that nothing 
but vanity eould induce them to publiſh doftrines ſo pernicious to 
mankind j for, to do them juſtice, I do not think that they have any 
miſanthropy in their nature but, on the contrary, I have known 
ſome of them that were very kind and friendly, provided, only, that 

you allowed them to be the greateſt geniuſes and fineſt writers of the 
age. And, though I have obſerved in them, likewiſe, the greateſt ma- 
lignity, and molt inveterate hatred, againſt thoſe who did not allow 
them the praiſe they claimed, yet I conſider that rather as the neceſſa- 
ry conleqyence of their vanity, the moſt vindictive paſſion in our na- 
ture when it is croſſed and diſappointed, than as a ſign of any ill 
temper or malevolent natural diſpoſition. The ſame was the character 
of the great author of their philoſophy, Epicurus, who lived in great 
friendſhip with his admirers and' followers, but could not bear thoſe: 
who differed from him in matters of philoſophy. He, therefore, not 
only abuſed the philoſophers who went before him, as Ariſtotle and 
Phaedo, one of the diſciples of Socrates ; but there was one Timocra- 
tes; the brother of his moſt intimate friend and companion Metro- 
dorus, againſt whom he wrote whole volumes, becauſe he preſumed 
to differ from him in ſome points of philoſophy ; and, from the ſame 
principle of vanity, he was ungrateful to Democritus, from whom he 
had learned what is beſt in his philoſophy ; and he treated very ill. 
pom his maſter ; ;, but from whom he profeſſed that he learn- 


ed nothing *. 


I have often thought that this immoderate vanity of theirs might 
be ſomewhat corrected at leaft, and their characters, as well as their 
taſte, improved, it they were ſcholars, and could ſtudy antient biſto- 
ry, as it ought to be ſtudied ; for there they would find men ſo much: 


perde to themſelves i in. arts and arms, and in ſcience too, except 
Eo that: 


En Cicero de Nat. Deor- lib. I. cap. 33+ 
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that they had not diſcovered there was no God, that I think that it 
is impoſſible their vanity ſhould not be mortified by the compariſon. 
And, if they could carry their learning ſtill farther, and read Homer 
with good taſte and underſtanding, conſidering him not only as a 
poet, but as an hiſtorian, they would find in him charaQers of men 
| ſtill ſuperior; the heroes he deſcribes being men that excelled others 


ſo much, both in body and mind, in council and in fight *, that they 
were by nature deſtined to govern ; for thoſe heroic governments, 


which obtained at that time in Greece, I conſider as not of human in- 
ſtitution, but from nature; for we ſee that, in all the herds of grega- 
rious animals living in the natural ſtate, there are ſome by Nature 
 defigned to lead and direct the reſt; fome kind of government being 
neceſſary i in all ſocieties 3 and this defignation is marked by ſuperior 
ſize, ſtrength of body, and ſpirit T. Theſe men, by the joint ſuffrage 
of all antiquity, were acknowledged to be much ſuperior to the ordi- 
nary race of men; and to be ſomething betwixt Gods and men, to 
which they gave the name of hero. From the ſtudy of ſuch charac- 
ters, as they are moſt accurately defcribed by Homer, they might 
learn to form ſome notion of Natures ſuperior to their own, and get 


| free of that moſt abſurd, and even impious vanity, by which they 


Tet themſelves, as it were, at the head of the creation, and believe 
themſelves to be the moſt excellent creatures that are, were, or will 


* ©, wige At- 2 wigh d tert fi II. 14D. I. v. 258. 
This is the deſcription which Neſtor gives of the Grecian heroes who fought at 
Troy. WATT ILL TL Di 2234 , 90 fey 

+ Homer has deſcribed one of theſe e born, aud truly Jure-divins kings, in 
the following lines: 
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be *. But it may be truly ſaid of them, what Cicero FI of their 
maſter Epicurus, Nihil olet ex Academia, nihil ex Licaeo, nihil ne 
te puerilibus quidem diſciplinis .“ And they glory, too, as Epicurus 
did, © Se magiſtrum habuiſſe nullum ;?: which, ſays Cicero, pleaſantly 
enough, I ſhould have believed, if he had not faid ſo; as I would be- 
lieve the 1 of an ill built eres * bathed that he had e em- 


ö ii. 
CHAP. 


Eſſe autem 8 qui ; nibil in a desde ee ſe elle rates, eren, 
arrogantiae eſt. Cicero de Nat, Deor. lib. 2. cap. 7 6 1 
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The Philoſophy of this Work different from the Newtonian Philoſophy— 
particularly concerning the Motion of the Celeftial Bodies Opinion of 
the Antients, that theſe Mations were carried on and conducted by 
Mind—4!! Motion on Earth both begun and carried on by Mind — 


Ihe fame in the Cele -/tial Regions, according to the antient Philoſophy 


Abbe Newtoman Philoſophy not ſo uniform or conſiſtent with itſelf — 
The combined Motion of the Planets, according to the Newtoman Sy- 


tem, not neceſſary nor probable gives too great an Adv. nge to 4 


the iſm—lays not the Foundation of Theiſm broad enough, by juppoſing 

the World to have been produced at a.certain Time—Opinion of all the 
Antients that it was eternal If Mind moves the Celgſtial Bodies, it 
muſt be by a ſimple and uncompounded Motion. — Sir Jaac's Gravitation 
of the Celeſtial Bodies a F act, not a Cauſe—The Subtile Spirit perva- 
ding all Bodies an Occult Cauſe—/avouring a little of Materialiſm— 
But this corrected in the Query annexed to his Optics —Three Opinions 
| concerning the Origin and Continuance of Motion, —Dr Clarke's 4 . 
nion in this Matter at ferent from Sir hade o 


T HE ſyſtem of philoſophy contained in the pieteeling ſheets 


muſt already have appeared to the reader very different from 

| the philoſophy at preſent in faſhion : And I am now to explain more 
particularly wherein this difference conſiſts; and to endeavour to ſup- 
port my philoſophy, or rather the philoſophy of the antients, (for I 


do not pretend to have invented any thing), againſt the Newtonian 


philoſophy, i in the points with reſport- to which they differ. 


There i is one point, in which. 1 8 1 agree with all tha a 


phers of the Newtonian ſchool, as I am ſure I do with the founder 


of it, and that is, the belief of the exiſtence of a God, and that he is 


ultimately the Author of all the motion in the univerſe. But in this 
. | EMC we 
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we differ, that thoſe philoſophers maintain, that the motion, being | 
once begun, is continued and carried on without wind, at leaſt in the 


celeſtial regions; and that by far the greater part of the viſible world 


is no more than a great machine: Whereas, on the other hand, I 


maintain, that, as the motion was begun, ſo it 18 carried on by mind, 
ſupreme or ſubordinate, in the celeſtial regions, as well as here on 
earth. This was ry ate de the opinion ot Plato and Ariſtotle * 


4 : and, 

* As to Plato, he, in a paſſage hows quoted, page 20%. e n . opi- 
nions concerning the motions of the celeſtial bodies, but all agreeing that mind was 
the moving principle. Of theſe three, it appears, from a paſſage in the Epinomis, 
(p-· loo. edit. Ficini,) that the opinion which ſuppoſed them to be moved by mind 
internal, in the ſame manner as our bodies are, and by a mind intelligent, and of the 
beſt kind, was his opinion; 3 for he ſays. there, that the unjverſe is peopled with fave 
different kinds of animals, whoſe bodies are compoſed of the five different elements, 
earth, fire, water, air, and aether, each predominating i in each kind of animal, more or 


leſs. One of theſe five: kinds of animals he makes the celeſtial bodies to be, conſilt- 


ing; as an des honed chiefly of fre, their e the fineſt End, _ aniniated he 


VS» 44 


Para; ge es aoTgav yryorauaet, 2 aan ey GS 2K TIER. ih 7 e TE 
| xa agiorns. Then he proceeds to argue againſt thoſe who, becauſe their motions 
were ſo conſtant and regular, ſuppoſed them to proceed from matter and mechaniſm; 
whereas, ſays he, they ought to have concluded quite contrarywiſe ; for, how abſ urd i is 
it to admit that our, motions, ſo much leſs conſtant and regular, are guided by an 
intelligent mind, and to deny that the movements of the celeſtial bodies; ſo much 


more confi ant and regular, are guided i in the ſame manner? And he concludes with 


theſe remai 'kable words, . u, vow Pan the oP r utter Ll 74 a wks 2. 75. cuba Te Ts 
Atyovreu pale f ofeas PI r £4 Tis e rns cer. cenarer, 1 be, CE, es. prying | odr 


rage ig. The: meaning 6f which" is, "That- we poor mortals Gught not to imagine 


£A TE, 


Nam, F rom d . that Rem of accounting for the celeſtial motions 
by fluids and vortices, is not a modern invention, but was a notion of the material 


an mechanical philoſophers is in | the days « of Plato. hVT vill vielemils: 


5 


Es 
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and, as far as I know, of all the philoſophers of antiquity, that were 
not Atheiſts. I hope, therefore, I ſhall be excuſed, if I endeavour to 


defend it, even againſt Sir Iſaac Newton and his followers. 


That all motion here on earth is not only begun, but carried on, by 


mind, ſo that, without the continual operation of mind, it would ceaſe, 


— 


4 18 


=: 


As to Ariſtotle, be thought, as well as Plato, that there was a v1 Tov xoowov, Or 


mind animating the whole univerſe; for he has ſaid expreſsly, that the «vgevo;, by 
which he means the whole univerſe, is vx, or animated; lib. 2 de Coelo, cap. 2. 
P- 444. edit. Du Val, and the commentary of Simplicius upon the paſſage, folio 94. 


: By which we are not to ſuppoſe, that either Plato or Atiſtotle believed that this mind 
was the Supreme God, which was the opinion of the Stoics, and, I think, of Spi- 


noza, among the moderns, if there be any ſenſe at all in his philoſophy But, on the 


_ contrary, it is evident, that both thoſe philoſophers believed that the Supreme God, 
the firſt perſon of the Trinity of Plato, was not only, in his own nature and eſſence, 
immaterial, but x@g:or0; and bug from all matter, not being incorporated with 


any matter; and, therefore, altogether immoveable and unchangeable, and yet the 


Author of all motion, 


Stabiliſque manens, dat cuncta moveri. 
Boethius de Conſol. Philo fe 


_ 
Ws. 


Further, Ariſtotle has expreſsly faid, that, not only the whole eveavs, or univerſe, 
has a mind belonging to it, but that the particular celeſtial bodies are all animated by 
ſeveral minds, and thoſe minds intelligent. And he condemns the opinion of thoſe 
who thought that they were mere inanimate bodies His words are, A eis we 16. 


char 160109 avTUY, X26 He ga H f,], N Te raferar, Turovpide Tir d , 


ter vToapuoaruy π tl G, Lib. 2. De Coelo, cap. 14. p. 464. edit. Du Val. 
See alſo, Simplicius's Commentary upon the paſſage, folio 117. where he ſhows that 
the word, ægabis, in Ariſtotle's language, can apply only to intelligent beings x and it is 


in this way that Ariſtotle accounts for the ſeeming irregularity of their motions, which, 


he ſays, muſt be underſtood to be all for the ne en we be not able always to. 


find out the purpoſes they ſerve. 


1 hope, therefore, the prejudice againſt antient * and in favour of the 
modern, is not yet ſo great, that I ſhould be thought arrogant or preſumptuous, in 


endeavouring to ſupport the antient againſt the modern, in this -particular of the prin- 


ciple of the motion of the celeſtial bodies. 


Tap, 142.4 
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is a fact that I think cannot be denied, at leaſt with reſpect to animal 
and vegetable bodies. For, rt, Mind is the cauſe of all the ſponta- 
neous motions of our bodies, as muſt be acknowledged by every phi- 
loſopher who admits the diſtinction betwixt body and mind. And it 
is, believe, the opinion of all the philoſophers in Britain, that the 
ſame kind of motion in other animals is produced by the ſame cauſe. 
It is true, in producing theſe motions, it operates by the mecha- 
nical powers of muſcles, ſinews, and bones, by which the motion, be- 
gun by mind, is continued and propagated to the extremities of the 
animal body, and from thence to external bodies. But, without the 
unceaſing operation of mind, not only impelling at firſt, but renewing 
the impulſes from time to time, the motion very ſoon ceaſes. As to 
the in voluntary motions in animals, ſuch as the circulation of the 
blood, reſpiration, digeſtion, and the like, by which the animal He, 
growth, and nutrition, are carried on; till theſe be explained, by | 
material and mechanical cauſes, which hitherto has not been done, and, 
if I may venture to prophecy in matters of philoſophy, never will be 
done, I muſt aſcribe theſe likewiſe to mind, but to a mind of a differ- 
ent kind, commonly known by the name of the vegetable life, being 
the cauſe of ſimilar motions in the vegetable. Further, the motions 
of unorganized bodies here on earth, ſuch as the motion of gravitation, 


lll it ſhall be accounted for from any mechanical cauſe, I muſt alſo 


| aſcribe to mind, and to mind indeſmentiy operating, which, in the caſe 


of gravitation, produces 2 motive force that is always increaſing and 
accumulating. - And, lofly, The motion of projectiles here on earth is 


evidently from mind, that is, from animal force, applied either medi- 
ately or immediately to the bodies moved, but with this difference be- 


twixt it and the natural motion of bodies towards the centre, that the 


motion of projectiles is continually decreaſing, till, at laſt, it ceaſes 
a i - whereas the motion of nen is continually | in- 


creaſing. 


TN 
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In this manner is motion produced and continued here on earth 
In the ſame manner, according to the antient philoſophy, is motion 
carried on in the celeſtial regions, with this difference, that the celeſ- 
tial bodies have all of them, as far as they are within the reach of our 
obſervation, a conſtant regular motion, of a circular kind, either round 
a center, or upon their own axis, or both; whereas no body here on 
earth has any conſtant motion of that kind. 


According to this philoſophy, therefore, the ſyſtem of the univerſe 
is uniform and the ſame, with reſpect to this great agent in nature, 
motion, which is produced and carried on by mind here on earth, a- 
bove, below, and round about us. The Newtonians, on the other 
hand, are reduced to the neceſſity of making a diſtinQion betwixt the 
movements here below the moon, at leaſt fo far as regards animal and 
vegetable bodies, and thoſe in the celeſtial regions. The former they 
muſt admit to be carried on by the continual operation of mind acting 
upon body, either immediately or mediately, by the intervention of 
other bodies. As to the celeſtial bodies, they maintain, that the pla- 
nets, both primary and ſecondary, gravitate towards their reſpective 
centres, in the ſame manner that bodies here below gravitate towards 
the centre of the earth. By this motion, if there were no other, all 
the celeſtial bodies of our ſyſtem would run together into one mals; 
but the Almighty, fay they, has given another motion, viz. an impulſe in 
a ſtraight line, by which, and the power of gravitation combined, the 
planet is moved round the center of its motion in an elliptic curve, 
ſo that it is ſometimes nearer its centre, ſometimes at a greater di- 
ſtance from it, and varies its movement accordingly, ſometimes mo- 
ving quicker, and ſometimes moving flower. In this manner, they 
fay, the planets have continued to move theſe ſix thouſand years, like 
a piece of clock-work, without any interpoſition of mind, and by 
mere mechaniſm, and may continue to be lo moved to all eternity, if 


| the Almighty Tower do not ama cred in an extraordinary and 
| miraculous | 
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| miraculous manner. Sir Iſaac, it is true, ſays, in his Principia, that, 
even while the ſyſtem laſts, it may deſiderate the mending hand of the 
Creator. But the meaning of this, as he has explained it in the 
Query at the end of his Optics, is, that the action of the comets up- 
on the planets, or of the planets upon one another,; may, in a 
great length of time, diſturb their movement ſo much, that a 
mending hand will be required. But Sir Iſaac does not ſeem to un- 
derſtand, that the centripetal and centrifugal forces, as they are call- 
ed, which he ſuppoſes to be e i . e them, wid: ever 
fail, 1 | | 


From this account of the Newtonian Aſtronomy, it is evident, that 
the ſyſtem of the heavens is, according to it, a mere machine, very 
different from any thing to be ſeen on earth, where there is no perpe- 
tuum mobile of a machine, neither of the workmanſhip of nature, nor 
of man, and where all the natural movements of hodies, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized, are ſimple and uncompoſed, not being com- 
bined of motions counteracting one another. The Newtonian Philo- 
ſophy, therefore, is not ſo ſimple or uniform, nor ſo univerſal, as its 
followers would make us believe; and 1 have always thought that it 
would be more conſiſtent, and better explain the whole of nature, 
if they could make machines of the bodies of all animals, as the 

French have done of the bodies of brutes, and allowing them to have 
been made, and once ſet agoing by God, have ſhewn- that they 
might go on like the celeſtial bodies, by the power of matter and me- 
ehaniſm merely. Such a philoſophy would have comprehended heaven 
and earth, and eſtabliſhed an univerſal law of nature, extending thro? 
the whole univerſe ; whereas, in the Newtonian Philoſophy, as it 
ſtands, there is wanting that analogy and unity of Mts which every 
nk of nature ſeems to indicate. Tom 959 " 


\ | [£5 
4 : ; 2 Sir 2 
” * 0 
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Sir Iſaac's aſtronomy ſuppoſes, that the power of gravitation, by 
which bodies tend towards ſome center, exteads through the whole 
univerſe, at leaſt, through all our ſyſtem. * This power,“ ſays Sir 
| Haac, © I do not affirm to be eſſential to matter, or inherent in its na- 
© ture®.” I wiſh he had ſaid the thing more ſtrongly, and had affirmed 
poſitively, That a power of moving itielf was not eſſential to mat- 
©ter;” as every body who ſays the contrary is plainly an Atheiſt, in 
| conſequence « of that principle, whether he knows it or not. The New= 
tonians, therefore, to avoid that imputation, muſt admit, that the 


| motion of gravitation is from mind, mediately or immediately, as 


well as the projeQtile. motion of the planets ; ; and, as their philoſophy 
does not ſuppoſe that the Deity acts indeſinently upon matter, far 
leſs that there is any, mind, or internal principle, acting. conſtantly 
upon body, they muſt. needs ſuppoſe, that gravitation, as well as tie 
projectile motion, is produced by one impulſe given by the Deity, and 


which ſtill continues to operate with undiminiſhed force. But this, 


as I have ſaid, is mere hypotheſis, not at all neceſſary, nor even pro- 


bable. It might have been ſaid to be neceſſary, if we could have diſ- 


covered nd other natural movement in body, except a tendency to- 


wards a center; but, as there are ſo many other natural movements in 


body, one directly oppoſite to this, it is, far from being neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe this ſingle movement to be univerſal in Nature; and, not 
ohly it is not neceſſary, but it is very. in. probable, when e conſider, 
that animals here on earth perform ſuch motions as thoſe ot the planets, 
tho? not conftantly, but occaſionally, nor with the ſame regularity, as 
may be well ſuppoſed. Why, then, ought we not to believe, that the 
| heavenly bodies perform the tame motion, animated by the faine. principle 
mind, and even intelligence, as the antient philoſophers ſuppoled? t 
is a common way of arguiug among the Newioniaus, that, where we 
ſee che lame effects produced, we are to tuppole the lame cauſe. Now, | 
; K K | 115384 4 the 
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the planets have the ſame kind of motion; Why not aſſign the ſame 

cauſe for it? Why, rejecting this cauſe, ſhould we ſuppoſe a combined 

motion, ſuch as is not to be found any where in Nature beſides, un- 

leſs where ſome kind of violence is offered to Mere as in the caſe of 
projectile motions here on earth? | | 


But what I diſlike moſt in Sir Iſaac' 8 bits 8 d is is, chat it gives a 
great deal too much countenance to the Atheiſtical ſyſtem, though, 1 
am firmly perſuaded, that was not intended by Sir Iſaac: For, if the 
celeſtial machine has gone on for ſix thouſand years, and may, by its 
nature, go on to all eternity, the Atheiſt will aſk, Why it may not 
have gone on in the ſame way from all eternity ? and Theiſm will be 
embarraſſed with the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing betwixt eternity a par- 
te poſt, and a parte ante, and of ſhowing, that a thing may be eternal 
ex parte poſt, and not ex Parte ante ; a diſtinQion . that is not made 
by any antient philoſopher *, and, $ doubt, cannot be well ſupported 
upon any principles of philoſophy. 


Neither does this philoſophy of Sir Iſaac ns the! e of 
Thbelſm broad enough: For it neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that the univerſe 
had a beginning in time, becauſe the impulſe or impulſes, by which 
the celeſtial bodies were put in motion, muſt, of neeeſſity, have been 
given at ſome determined time. Now, this ſyſtem of Theiſm ex- 
cludes all the Philoſophers of antiquity, without / exception i parti- 
cularly Pythagoras, his ſcholar Ocellus Lucanus, the mioſt antient 
philoſopher of whom we have any remains, hoſe authenticity we are 
ſure of, Archytas the Tarentine of the ſame ſchool f, likewiſe Plato, tho? 
T know that: is diſputed, but-without-any-good reaſon, as Thall ſhow 
in the Perf only ane his * er . and all the 

Fe: hd Pla- 

Plato, in his argument in the Phaedo to 3 ſoul, does 

plainly make no ſuch diſtinction; but, on the contrary, argues, as if the prae- -exiſtence 

of the ſoul was neceſſarily connected with its poſt-exiſtence z and proves the one by the 5 
other. And, in the fame manner, Cicero ai gues in his hook of Divination. 

+ See Gales's preface to his edition of Ocellus neee pu- 

bliſned among bis Opuſcula Mythologica. N b 
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Platonics of later times wiede od; ſuch as Plotinus, Por wy, 
Jamblichus, and Proclus. For all theſe maintained, that the univerſe 
was an eternal emanation of an Eternal Being, to whoſe eſſence, ener- 
gv. and that principal energy of production and preſervation, belongs ; 
nor could they conceive a time when the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
were not manifeſted in the works of creation. 


1 know this doctrine of the eternity of the world is generally 


thought to be adverſe to the account of the creation given by Moſes, 
But 1 ſay, ino, I hat, though the truth of revelation muſt neceſſarily 
be founded upon natural religion, and the belief of the exiſtence of a 
God, it is not proper that a philoſophical ſyſtem of Theiſm ſhould be 
built upon revelation. 240, It is not at all neceflary ſo to interpret the 
words of Moſes ; for the Scripture, in ſpeaking of the acts of Divine 
power, uſes a language ſuited to the capacity of men, as might be 
proved by very many examples. Now, as all the productions, we are 
acquainted with, are in time, and exiſt poſterior to their cauſes; and, 


as it is difficult, and, I believe, to many people, impoſſible, to con- 


ceive a thing produced by another thing, as its cauſe, and yet co- eter- 


nal with that cauſe, Moſes, ſpeaking after the manner of men, makes 
the world to be produced, like the other productions we ſee, in time. 


And, in like manner, the Plalmiſt, ſpeaking of the Meſſiah, makes. 
| God ſay, Thou art my Son, this day 1 have begotten thee;' though I 
hold no man to be a Chriſtian, and not even a perfect Theiſt, who does 

not believe in the eternity of the Second Perſon of the Trinity ; and, 
© That he was begotten from everlaſting of the Father,” according to the 
language of the Church of England. And I think the moſt dangerous 
herefy in the Chriſtian Church was that of Arius, who maintained, 
That time was when be was not &. And it is Plato, ſpeaking | in the 
ſame manner, in the Timacus, of the production of the world, chat has 
led ſome modern philolgphers to think that he Beſiened the eee 


of it to be ee pe Su | 
| K E | 137 Laſtly, 


* His e Fab Was, FLA art "in 


+ Ihe notion of the temporary production of the world was no older than the ſe- 


cond or third century, and began among ms Chriſtians, miſtaking, as 1 think, the 
ſenſe 
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20 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. - Book Il. 


Laſtly, Upon the ſuppoſition that mind moves the celeſtial bodies, | 
as it does every thing elſe, I ſay it is impoſſible they can be moved in 


Tenſe of Moſes, and differing in this point from the Jews themſelves, as appears from 
what Philo Judaeus has written in his treatiſe, rig. Tns gi Tov reh This new 
doctrine began to be received, as I imagine, about the time that the notion was in- 
troduced into the Chriſtian Church, but without any warrant from Scripture, 
of the ſouls of men being created later than their bodies, and infuſed into them : But 
this was a notion that would not go down, even with all the Chriſtians. And one of 
them, Syncſius, a writer of the fourth century, could not be perſuaded, by the offer 
of a biſhoprick, that his ſoul was the younger brother to his body; ſee Cudworth's 
Intellectual Syſtem, pages 38. and 39.; where he has given us the words of Syne- 
ius, which are, «pas Tyr oxn eu d&;iwow Tori owpaTe; UTT820 71 rout uv, And, if he 
believed that ſouls were from all eternity, it is not likely that he believed the univerſe 
to be only five or fix thouſand years old. Philoponus, the commentator upon Ariſ- 
totle, who was a Chriſtian, has thought himſelf bound, it would ſeem, by the religion 
which he profeſſed, to write in defence of the temporary production of the world, a- 
gainſt Proclus, who maintained the opinion of the antient philoſophers, that it was 
eternal. In this treatiſe, which is preſerved to us, Philoponus endeavours to prove 
it to be impoſſible, by the nature of things, that the world, being made by God, 
Ihould be coeval with its Maker. But it is evident that he proceeded upon the vulgar 
and groſs notion, of the world being made by God, in the ſame manner as a piece of 
work is by a human artiſt. In that caſe, no doubt, the cauſe producing muſt be prior 
in time to the production; but he ought to have learned, from the authors that he had 
-ſtudied and commented upon, that the productions of men, and, in general, all pro- 
ductions here on earth, are very improperly compared to the productions of God, 
which are all emanations of bis Nature, as neceſſary as his Nature itſelf. Cud worth, 
who is a moſt candid reaſoner, and fair inquirer, upon every ſubject that he has 
treated, frankly acknowledges, that © he is prone to believe, that, could the world 
© have been from eternity, it ſhould certainly have been ſo. Intellectual Syſtem, 
| page 887. By which he means, that there ſhould have been from all eternity this ma · 
niſeſtation of the goodneſs, wiſdom, and power of God, if it had not been abſolutely 
impoſſible, by the nature of things. But, Where is the impoſſibility that a thing ſhould 
have been from all eternity, that is admitted to have exiſted for 6000 years, and may 
exiſt we do not know how many thouſand years longer ? What i is, by nature, impoſ- 
ible, implies a contradiction ; and what implies a contradiction, cannot exiſt ſor a mo- 
ment. But, upon this ſubje&, I will fay a great deal more in the ſecond part of my 
Work, where I will ſhow, that, though thoſe pious antient philoſophers aſſerted the 
world to be eternal, they did not, therefore, believe, that the matter of which it was 
made is independent of God; but they held, that the matter, as well as the form of 
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the double way that Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes. If, indeed, we could believe 


that the principle of gravitation was eſſential to body, and inherent 


| IN 
the univerſe, did all hag from one firſt cauſe. And this, I think, 3 is enough to ſatisfy 
every Chriſtian, as well as every 1 heiſtical philoſopher. 1 will only add here, that, not 
only the Theiſtical philoſophers of antiquity, but alſo the Atheiſtical, were of opinion, 
that the univerſe was eternal; for Epicurus, and his followers, maintained, that 
- their worlds had no beginning, but were from all eternity, one going down, and ano- 


ther riſing up; and fo ſucceeding one another, without end. For they believed that there 


was an infinite number of worlds, each independent upon the other : Whereas, the 
ſchools of Plato and Ariſtotle maintained that the univerſe was one ſyſtem, whereof all 
the parts were connected, and dependent one upon another; but, as it was material, 
and all matter being, by its nature, liable to change and viciſſitude, they maintained 
that the univerſe had ſuffered in time paſt, and would iuffer in time to come, great 
changes; ſo that what we know has happened in our earth, they conceived had hap- 


pened, and would happen in every part of the univerſe; but ſtill the ſyſtem would be 


preſerved in the ſame manner as the ſyſtem of an animal or vegetable body is pre- 
ſerved, notwithſtanding the conſtant changes that it undergoes. And the only dif- 
ference they made betwixt the two was, that, in the animal or vegetable, the changes 
are much quicker ; whereas, in the univerſe, they are very much flower, and the ſuc- 
ceſſive ſtates of it of infinitely longer duration. — Whoever is ſhocked with this antient 
notion of the eternity of the world, may read what the learned and pious Dr Clarke 
| has ſaid upon the ſubject, in his Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, 
' (page 35. 4th edit.) where he very fairly acknowledges it to be the opinion}of the antient 
| philoſophers, and even of Plato, though, as I have obſerved, that has been diſputed 
and, like Dr Cudworth, ſhows no abhorrence of it, nor thinks it at all icreconcile- 
able to genuine Theiſm. His words are, © That the followers of Plato maintained, 
c © that the creation of the world was not to be underſtood a creation in time, but only 
in order of nature, cauſality, and dependence ; that is, that the will of God, and his 
© power of acting, being neceſlarily as eternal as his eſſence, the effects of that will 
and power might be ſuppoſed coeval to the will and power themſelves ; in the ſame 
manner as light would eternally proceed ſrom the ſun, or a ſbadow from the interpo- 
© ſed body, or an impreſſion from an impoſed ſeal, if the reſpective cauſes of theſe effects 
< were ſuppoſed eternal.” And, for theſe ſimilitudes, he quotes antient authorities. 
As fit a ſimilitude, I think, may be taken from the definitions and axioms of ſcience, 
and the propoſitions proved by them; for theſe propoſitions are truths as eternal as the 
definitions and axioms, which, however, are undoubtedly the cauſe of their being true. 
And hence it is, that they are ſaid to be proved a priori, meaning, not priority in 
time, but a priority of cauſality, as Dr Clarke expreſſes it. But, notwithſtanding 
theſe cee and illuſtrations, I wen not be underſtood to affirm any thing at 
| preſent 
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In its nature, che confequence would neceffarily be, that the motion 
muſt be combined: For the Deity mult have given a projectile force 
to the body, in order to counteract and overcome ſo far its gravitating 
power, ſo that it would be a contention, as it were, betwixt material 
neceſſity and the power of the Deity; the reſult of which is a kind of 
compromiſe, by which neither the one nor the other prevails, but the 
matter is divided pretty equally betwixt them. But, though Sir Iſaac 
do not poſitively affirm,” that gravitation is rot eſſential to body, I 
am perſuaded, that hie believed the one movement, as well as the 
other, to be produced by mind ; and, if ſo, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe _ 
that the motion of the planets ſhould be combined of two motions ; 
for, how can we ſuppoſe that mind, whether fupreme or ſubordinate, 
would uſe two movements, when one ſimple 6ne, in a circular or el- 
liptical line, would do the buſineſs ? This would be a ſuppoſition, 
contrary to the firſt law of philoſophiſing laid down by Sir Iſaac, 
© That Nature does nothing ii vain; and, chat it is in vain to do a 
thing by many means that can be done by fewer.“ And again, 
Nature is ſimple, and does not wantonly abound in ſuperfluous cau- 
© ſes of things *, and, if we were to ſuppoſe Nature ſo ſuperfluous, i it is 
not eaſy to conceive how it could be done; for, we cannot conceive that 
mind, in order to produce one motion, ſhould firſt give the body a 
movement towards the center, and then the projectile motion, by | 
tBHhich it is carried from the center; and if, at once, it was moved in 
the ellipſis, it is, to me atleaſt, inconceivable how it ſhould be mo- 
ved at one and the 0s time, and by the ſame: moving power, 'two 
motions: 


preſent poſ tively on this ſubject; all I mean to ew | is, that' it is ct too narrow a 
fyſtem of Theiſth, which excludes from the appellation of Theiſt ſo many» philoſophers: 
who have been always eſteemed, not only Theiſts, but many of them very: religious men. 


Natura nihil agit fruſtra, et fruſtra fit per plura quod fierĩ poteſt per pauciora.—. 
Natura enim ſimplex eſt, et rerum eauſis ſuperfluis hon luxuriat. Principia Mathema- 
tica, vol. ; Regula Pr ima Phitofophani. And in this he agrees with Ariſtotle, who 
has ſaid, ſpeaking of the· motion of the celeſtia bodies, that Cd and Nature do no- 
thing i in vain. d Otis xa: peu ou par wore, Lib. I. de Cotto, cap. 4. in ine. 
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motions ſo contrary. Even if we were to ſuppoſe that a principle 
of movement was eſſential to the body, or, in other words, that the 
body moved itſelf, how could we conceive that it ſhould move itſelf 
two oppolite ways at once, or, that there ſhould be two principles 
of movement in the ſame body counteracting one another. In 
ſhort, if the univerſe be governed by one principle, whether und 
or matter, it appears impoſſible that the motions of the celeſtial bo- 


dies ſhould be mixed of ſuch different motions, and that, therefore, 
Sir Ifaac's ſyſtem cannot be defended, except upon the hypotheſis of 


two principles | in the univerſe controlling and counteracting one ano- 
ther; an hypotheſis which I am far from thinking Sir Iſaac meant to 
maintain. 


I have never heard any thing ſaid againſt this reaſoning, except 
that the nature of the circular or elliptical. motion is ſuch, that, ſup- 
poſing no previous tendency to the center, yet it cannot be performed 
without.both that tendency, and a tendency to fly off in a tangent, or 
ftraight line; ſo that it is neceſſarily a eee, motion of a centri- 
2125 as 1 force. | 


09 this propoſition can de I muſt no doubt ſubmit to 
- This, however, is not pretended ; but I have been told, that the 
en of it is ſuperior to any demonſtration; for it is an axiom. 


* 


But this 1 venture abſolutely to deny; for, though 1 do not pretend to 


have learned. any more than the elements of geometry, axioms and 


definitions belong to the elements. Now, I have learned from my 


maſters, the antients, in geometry, as well as every other ſcience, that 


the circle or ellipſis 18 the moſt ſimple. of all figures, being deſcribed 


by. one, line e.revolying into itſelf; whereas, every other figure 1 muſt be 
formed by more than one line, and, if it is a rectilineal figure, 
by three lines at leaſt ; conſequently, the circular or elliptical mo- 
tion, muſt, of all motions deſcribing figure, that is, incloſing ſpace, 
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be the moſt ſimple, and the leaſt varied and compounded &. Further, 
J fay, that no propoſition, repugnant to common ſenſe and obſerva- 
tion, can be an axiom. Now, let any man move in a circular or el- 
Hptical line deſcribed tq him, and he will find no tendency in himſelf; 
either to the center, or from it, much leſs both. If, indeed, he at- 
tempt to I r the motion with : 7 0 week. ors if he do it care- 

3 Tefoly 


* Proclus, who was both a geometer, and a moſt biin Philolopher, in his ſecond 
book upon the Elements of Euclid, p. 23. accounts for Euclid beginning with the 
rectilineal * ſuch as 1 and . F and not with the yell, in this 
evTias TE Xi YIWTEWS, Try n TedTNXOUEE HANAN) 1 * rig. FovTwy Jarre roi l 
x #0 r ,œus̃ en £74 Ta ven feirνν 71% Nh, rriνοονI. | Kays Vg Tos peer airbaroG 
eu ta bvOvyg atepim. xu, To15 de 1017 045,60 vun . ors JOY H &TA0U) Xa feet R 
tiefe 1 £4 Ber 71 Oct. 7% %, 70 de. FX O01XEAOV x. aeg Tus auBa,]li To 1A Tay Rete 
xevcor n Tip tu (lege Tgoonrs:) Tois ate. 'Vhe paſſage is incorrectly printed, __ 
almoſt all the works of thoſe later philoſophers are, either from the defect of the ma- 
nuſcripts, or the inaccuracy of the printer. I have already corrected one word in it-; 
and there is another part of it which needs. correction. It is where the word ar the 
rigær occurs, to which ſhould be added the words, 7x» 8 ur de. TW) cer 
$77 ra YouT® KEITH) Zaun e But, be theſe corrections as they may, the general 
ſenſe of the paſſage is clear, which is, That, tho? the circle be the moſt fimple, uncom» 

© pounded, and determinate figure of any, therefore firſt in the order of nature, and 
© moſt reſembling; things intelligible ; ; yet it is. more proper for thoſe of imperfeR under- 
© ſtandings, and who, therefore, mull. by degrees proceed from things ſenſible to things 
« intelligible,” (for this, as I have obſerved elſewhere, page 4th, was underſtood, by 
antient philoſophers, to be the chief uſe of mathematics, ) to begin with rectilineal 
© figures, becauſe they being compounded; and conſiſting of more or fewer lines, which 
may be increaſed. at pleaſure, reſemble ſenfible things more.“ In the ſame mans 
ner, Ariſtotle proves, in the ſecond chapter of his firſt book De Coelo, that the circle - 
is more ſimple and perfect than any rectilineal figure, becauſe the ſtraight lines, of 
which any- rectilineal figure i is compoſed, may be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure; 3 
ſo that they are not compleat in themſelves; whereas, the line which forms the cirele, 
can admit neither addition nor diminutien, and therefore is compleat in itſelf: And, 
as the line which forms the circle is perfectly. ſimple, fo alſo is the motion in that 
line. And, in the next chapter, towards the end, he ſays, that the circular motion, 
and the motion in a ſtraight line, are the only ſimple motions, . | 


—_ 
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leſsly and inattentively, he may go out of the line, either towards the 

center, or from it; but this is to be aſcribed, not to the nature of the 
motion, but to our infirmity, or, perhaps, to the animal form, which 
is more fitted for progreſſive motion in a right line, than for any kind 
of curvilineal motion. But this is not the caſe of a ſphere or ſpheroid, 
which is equally adapted to movement in all directions. 


The vulgar, I know, will think it incredible, that a ſphere ſhould 


be animated, or, that mind ſhould move body, otherwiſe than by the 
machinery of bones, muſcles, and ſinews; but the philoſopher, who 
has more enlarged ideas of mind, and its powers, and knows that the 
whole univerſe is moved by the Supreme Mind, without the aid of 
any ſuch machinery of any kind, will reject ſuch a narrow no- 
tion, and will ridicule it in the ſame-manner as the learned philoſo- 
phers of old ridiculed the fancy of Epicurus, that intelligence could 
only be in the human form ; for which reaſon, he gave that form to 
— his Gods * 


What has led men into this miſtake, concernirg the circular 
motion, is motion produced by material and external impulſe; 
that is, by one body impelling another. In ſuch a caſe, as that 
motion is always in a ſtraight line, it is evident that ſeveral im- 
pulſes, in different directions, are abſolutely neceſſary, in order to 
form a circle or ellipſis; but, where mind is the mover, and eſpeci- 
ally mind internal, as I ſuppoſe, there can be no difficulty in con- 
ceiving the motion to be made ſimply and in a natural way; or, ra- 
ther, it 1s impoſſible to conceive it otherwiſe, 


Thus, I think, I have proved, Foe if the celeſtial bodies are Foun 


by minds and by mind not controuled by material neceſſity, they cannot 
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be moved by a compounded motion, ſuch as the Newtonians ſuppoſe. 
The cafe of projectiles here on earth is evidently different; for they are 
moved by animal force, or ſome other external impulſe, controuled by 
the power of gravitation previouſly in the body, which being a natu- 
ral and internal principle of movement, counteracts, and, at laft, over- 
cones the adventitious and external impulſe. making the body de- 
ſcribe, while in motion, a curve, called a Parabola; and this motion is 
really. and actually compounded of the motion of graviution _ the 
Baur motion, both Ne at the fame time. 


10 Was le ls: Herwint this motion of projettites de 2 
nod the motion of the celeſtial bodies, which Sir Iſaac has inveſtigated 
and diſcovered with wonderful ſagacity, that made him ſuppoſe their 
motion to be ptoduced in the ſame way; and, that the motion given 
by the Almighty to the planets, was, in like manner, controuled 
and bended from the ſtraight line, by the force of n. es 


And the great argument urged by the 1 in "IN of 
their N is, that the ſame ane muſt 1 5 the rer . * 


Wn 0 this-argument I Loa, that I ak 1. ide * wu which 
produces. the motion of projectiles. on earth, and the mation of the 
moon, and; other celeſtial bodies, namely nine, the author of all the 
motions in the univerſe, according to my ſyſtem. But there is nothing 
to binder the ſame cauſe to produce the ſame eſſocts, by different 
means, if there can be a reaſon aſſigned for che difference of the 
means, For, however ridiculouſly Mr Leibaitz may have applied his 
grand principle, of a ſufficient reaſon for every thing, I hold it to be 
an axiom of natural philoſophy, nor can I conceive intelligence of any 
| Sie n de Larne eee in 


any ; 


= See M*Laurin's Account of Sir Ilan deen s 7s Philolphca Dicer 


book III. chap. 2. in fine, 
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any the leaſt thing, Now, the reaſon of the motion of projectiles | 


| here on earth being produced by two powers operating differently, is, 
| that it was neceſſary thoſe two powers ſhould exiſt ; for the ſyſtem of 
nature here below could not have been carried on without both gravi- 


tation and projection, whether by animal force, or by ſome other ex, 


ternal impulſe ; whereas, in the celeſtial regions, there can be no 


reaſon affigned for a double force being applied for producing the 
ſimpleſt of all motions, by which ſpace can be incloſed. This, as I 
have thown, would be conttary to a fundamental law of nature, ac- 
knowledged by Sir Iſaac Newton. At the ſame time, as the two mo- 
tions are precifely of the fame kind, it is perfectly agreeable to the 
witdom of Nature, and that uniformity of deſign that we ſee in all 


her works, that they ſhould be governed by the ſame laws. Now, 
that the motions are the ſame, is admitted by all the philoſophers of 
this ſchool, and, indeed, is the foundation of their ſyſtem : For they 


tell us, that the moon is a projectile; and that, if ſhe were brought 


don to earth, and projected in the ſame line, and with the fame 


velocity as bodies here on earth, ſhe would move in the ſame curve; 


© and, if any body was carried from our earth, to the diſtance of the 
moon, and was projected in the fame direction, and with the ſame 
© velocity with which the moon is moved, it would proceed in the 
«ſame orbit which the moon deſeribes, with the ſame velocity *. And 
they tell us, that every projectile, if the projection was of ſufficient 
force to overcome the reſiſtence of the medium, and the force of gra- 
vitation towards the earth, would go round the earth as the moon 
does; and the fame conformity that is betwixt the motion of the 
moon and projectiles epon earth, has been ſhown to take place betwixt 


the motions of other ſatellites round their primary planets, and of the 


primary planets themſelves round the fun.” Now, it would be fome- 
thing ariomalous and incongruons in Nature, if two motions of the 


15 * See M®Laurin, ubi ſupra. 
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ſame kind were not governed by the ſame general Jaws, but with 
ſuch difference, as the different maſſes of the bodies, and their differ- 
ent diſtances from the center, ought to produce. For I hold it to be a 
general law of Nature, that things related do mutually affect one ano- 
ther, and different relations of things produce different effects; for, 
otherwiſe, the relation would be to no purpoſe, contrary to that 
Axiom, as it may be called, of natural philoſophy, * That Nature has 
done nothing in vain.“ Now, there is certainly a relation betwixt 
the body that is moved round, and the body round which it is mo- 
| ved; and, as all relations are mutual, theſe two bodies, therefore, 
muſt mutually affe& one another ; - and it would be anomalous in Na- 
ture, and out of rule and order, if the different proportions of maſſes, 
and of diſtances, betwixt the bodies ſurtounded and ſurrounding, made 
no difference as to the motion of the ſurrounding bodies. All theſe 
differences Sir Iſaac has combined, and eſtimated the effects of them, 
with wonderful ſagacity, and has ſhown a power of inveſtigation and 
deduction, which does honour to the human genius, proceeding from 
what is compounded to what is ſimple, from effects to cauſes, and from 
particular cauſes to cauſes more general; from the motions of bodies, 
inferring the moving forces; and, from the analyſis of the motion of 
projectiles here on earth and of the celeſtial bodies, and the compari- 
ſon of thoſe two motions thus analyzed, raiſing general theorems of 
motion; and, /af{y, from thoſe theorems reaſoning downwards, and, 
in that way, accounting for many phaenomena of nature, of which no 
account had been given before, and which were therefore judged to. 
be irregularities and enormities in the ſyſtem. I, ſhould ſtill admire 
Sir Iſaac more, if I had gone deeper into mathematics; but, having 
only learned, as I have faid, the elements of geometry, the principles 
of the ſcience, and the manner of reaſoning uſed in it, I cannot. pre- 
tend to follow Sir Iſaac in his demonſtrations and calculations; Which, 
therefore, I muſt content myſelf with believing only, to be perfectly 
Juſt and accurate ; and, if I could oe * miſtake 1 in bir Iſaac's 
| u 
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calculations, I am moſt firmly convinced of the truth of the Pythago- 
rean maxim, That every thing in nature is accoriing to number and 


* meaſure ;? that not only the diſtances and periods of the planets are ” 
regulated by certain proportions, but that all things in Nature, 


which are homogeneous, and conſequently ſuſceptible of ratios and 
proportions, are regulated in the ſame way. And, not only has he 


applied the principles. of geometry and mechanics to the motions of 
the celeſtial bodies, better than any man that ever exiſted, but he has 


made more curious experiments than ever man made, upon the moſt 


ſubtile of all bodies, Jig ht; and has, by a moſt wonderful ditle&tion and 
unravelling, * untwiſted all the ſhining robe of day,” as it is well ex- 
preſſed by Mr Thomſon, in his poem _ ty: death of Sir Iſaac. 


Wan, - 


As a geometer, therefore, and experimental philoſopher, I admire 


Sir Ifaac as much as any of his followers can do, at leaſt, as 


much as my ſmall knowledge i in theſe matters will allow me to do. 


He has, no doubt, explained wondertully well the mechaniſm of the 


tyſtem, and ſhown by what laws all the various motions in the hea- 
vens are governed; and 1 only differ from him as to the moving 

power. of the machine, which I make to be mind operating ſimply 
and uniformly; whereas Sir Iſaac makes it to be either mind operating 
in a double and very complicated way; or, as that appears to be im- 


| poſſible, I rather believe he thought, though he has not ſaid ſo, that 
there was ſome neceſſity in matter, that made it tend towards a center, 
and which; therefore, made the combined motion neceſſary. He has 
therefore made of the heavens a machine of an extraordinary kind, of 


which, the power that firſt ſet it agoing, he acknowledges to be mind: 


but he makes it to go on without that power; whereas, all the ma- 


chines that we know, are moved only by the We f on” 
the I which firſt ſets them Law. TITER | 5 
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If this machinery, extraordinary as it is, could have been extended 
from the heavens to the earth, and it could have been ſhown, that 
things here, I mean animals and vegetables, and the minute particles 
of matter, were moved in the fame way, Sir Iſaac's fyſtem, as I have 
already obſerved, would E.ive been more fimple and uniform, and his 
philolophy would have been, as his followers boaſt, univerſal. But, 
as that is not pretended to be the cate, his ſyſtem of nature is, ip this 
| reſpe&, incongruous, without that ſimplicity and uniformity of de- 
ſign, ſo remarkable in all the works of nature. And this incongruity be- 
twirt Sir Ifaac's ſyſtem of the heavens and of the earth, muſt appear 
the more extraordinary, hen we conſider, that his whole ſyſtem is 
built upon the analogy berwirt certain: motions on carth and FRA" in 
heaven. 


Had Sir * udied the books.of antient philoſophy, which it does 
not appear he ever looked into, probably for want of knowledge of 
the language i in which they are written, he would have formed a more 
| comprehenſi ve idea of philoſophy, and what a philgſapher ſhould be. He 
would have learned there; that phila/ophy! is. the knowledge of all things 
- divine 2 Huan ; that is, of things eternal and e 198 
: rypfinn, ee . be and no ee And that, een ex- 
cellent a mathematician or mechanie a man may be, however accu- 
rate and ſugacious he may be in making experiments, without that u- 
niverſal knowledge, he is no philoſopher, but is only poſſeſſed of 
inferior arts and ſeiences, whieh may be uſed as minifters. or 
handmaids to philoſophy, ——Erom.. theſe / books, he would have 
learned to know, What body and mind, matter and motion, in their 
full extent, are; and thenee he would have diſeovered, that vn 
was not only principal in nature, but as univerſal as body, as 
different in kind and degree, and the author of all the motions in 
body; conſequently, that Nature was nothing elſe but what Ariſtotle 


has made t to 10 mind in 12 or, as that . has expreſſed it, 
| a 
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a principle of metien, by which body is moved in all the ways poſ- 
ſible. Had he known this, he would not have made a machine of the 
heavens, nor divided the celeſtial motions hetwixt mind and mecha- 
niſm, the Divine Power and material neceſſity, but would have ac- 
knowledged, that all motion there, as well as on carih, was both be- 
gun and carried on by mind; and ſo would have formed a more uni- 
verſal, as well as more ſimple philoſophy, comprehending both heaven 
and earth, and all things that are therein: For it is impoſlible that 


philoſophy can be the knowledge of the univerſe, and ot the firſt cauſe 


of things, unleſs it comprehend the knowledge of mind, which is ſo 


much diffuſed thro? all nature, and is the author of all motion, and, by 


conſequence, of all generation and production of every kind. Accor- 
dingly, all the antjent philoſophers, particularly Plato and Ariſtotle, 


have made mind an eſſential part of their ſyſtem, whether relating to 


things in heaven, or things in earth. But Sir Iſaac, as he knew no- 
ching of the antient philoſophy, was not, I am afraid, learned in the 
philoſophy of mind; and, therefore, he has endeavoured to explain e- 
very thing in the heavens by what he thoroughly underſtood, 1 mean 

geometry and mechanics ; and would have done 1 lame, if he could, 
| with reſpect to things on earth. 


Sir Iſaac, e 1 doubt, in antient times, white ex 
flouriſhed, would not have been. dignified with the name of a Philo- 
ſopher ; and, lam afraid the philoſophers of thoſe days would not have 

been quite ſatisfied, even with his ſyſtem of aſtronomy being formed 

upon a principle which is not a cauſe, but a fact, as his followers now 
admit. Now, a philoſopher deſires to know the. cauſes and prin- 
{£iples of things; for philoſophy, as Ariſtatle tells us, is the knowledge 


of cauſes ; and we can then only be properly ſaid to know a thing, 


when we know the cauſe of it. But, what is worle, it is a fact 
which is only /uppoſed, not proved; and, I think I have ſhown, that it 
s not a Probable lyppolifion,. nor a e one, fince all the phac- 
nomena 
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nomena of the motions of the celeſtial bodies e be explained with- 
out it. . 5 


55 Final cauſes, as Ariſtotle has obſerved,” are the principal cauſes : 
And, indeed, every man who believes that the univerſe is the produc- 
tion of intelligence and deſign, muſt hold that the final cauſe is, as the 
name imports, the cauſe of cauſes, being that, for the ſake of which 
the other three cauſes are employed : For, if it had not been for a 
certain end, the eficrent cauſe would not have operated; ; the Formal 
would not have given a nature and eſſence to the thing, fit to anſwer 
the end intended; and matter would not have been employed to pro- 
duce a viſible world. Further, the beauty of nature, as Ariſtotle has 
obſerved, conſiſts in final cauſes, without which we can coneeive no 
beauty in any thing“. Now, if we are to judge in this matter by fi- 
nal cauſes, it is evident that the principle of motion, we call gravita- 
tion, was abſolutely neceſſary here below, as the buſineſs of nature 
; could not be carried on without it. But, in the celeſtial regions, it 
ſerves no purpoſe, — ny 4 can be e in a more natural and 
ſimple manner without 1 e | = 


But . e is not the only fact which Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem of a- 
ftronomy ſuppoſes ; for there is another which he alſo requires us to 
believe, and that is, the in mpulſe c of projetion given by the Deity to the 


celeſtial bodies. Now, this is a poſtulatum which none of the philo- 
ſophers of antiquity, who, as I have ſhown, all believed the world to 


be eternal, would have granted; becauſe it plainly ſuppoſes the world 
"not to have been an eternal ne of an eternal cauſe, but to have 
been made and ſet agoing at a ern time, like "Oe 8 of hu- 


0 man ene 
| | | Thus, 
; . To vg 1 ebenes, Try ten __ * oy Tys ; Qevias ere. tre oa . 1 
were, ie”) nie cs, Pas. rer nav fe De e Anilinalium, | bb. . 


enp. 5. 
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Thus, it appears that Sir Iſaac's aſtronomy, inſtead of aſſigning the 
cauſe of the motions of the heavenly bodies, lays down two facts as 
: Pofrulata, which he deſires ſhould be granted to him, but which are 
neither neceſſary nor probable. If, indeed, it could be proved, that 
the circular motion is ac7ually combined of a centrifugal and centri= 
petal tendency, both theſe hypotheſes would have been altogether un- 
neceſſary. But this, I am perſuaded, was not the opinion of Sir Ifaac 


himſelf ; nor do I know that it has been advanced in print by any of 


his followers : I muſt, therefore, till I am better informed, hold the 


antient opinion to be the truth, that the en motion is a imple un- 
compounded motion. 


| But, even upon this ſuppoſition, Sir Iſaac, I think, was not driven to 


the neceſſity of his two hypotheſes ; for, though the circular motion of 
the celeſtial bodies be not actually compounded of gravitation and pro- 
jection, there is nothing to hinder it to be reſolved or analyzed in- 


to theſe two motions in different directions, in the ſame manner = 


the motion of projectiles on earth is analyzed; for the rectilineal mo- 
tion, though moſt perfectly ſimple, may be analyzed into two motions, 
in the direction of two lines forming the ſides of a parallelogram, of 
which the line of the body's motion is the diagonal, without the leaſt 
neceſſity of ſuppoſing, that the rectilineal motion was actually produ- 
ced by two forces acting in the direction of the two ſides of the paral- 
lelogram, or that it has any tendency to go anywiſe out of a ſtraight 
line, either to the right or left *®. In this way, all Sir Iſaac's demon- 
ſtrations and calculations, ariſing from the reſolution of the motions of 
the celeſtial bodies, will ſtand upon as firm a baſis as ever, and his 
ſyſtem ben much more ſimple and plain, being bo of two 
| M m | hypo- 


8e. My MiLaurin upon de Philoſophical biete of Sic Une Newton, 


book II. Chap- 2. 8 121. 122. and 1987. 
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hypotheſes, which, in every reſpect, appear to be altogether unneceſ- 
ſary *. | | 


| And, indeed, I cannot help thinking, that Sir Iſaac went a little out 
of his province, as a geometer and mechanic, when he meddled at all 
with the cauſe or. principle of motion of the celeſtial bodies; for ma- 


thematics can do no more than calculate and compare together t motions 
and 


As the circular or elliptical motion is proved, by fa& and obſervation, to be re- 
ſolvable into two motions, one from the center, the other to it, I thought that there 
muſt be ſome reaſon for this, and that the reaſon was no other than the nature of 
the motion. And, as it is demonſtrated, and was known even to the antients, that- 
a motion in a ſtraight line, as ſimple as any motion can be conceived to be, is never-- 
theleſs reſolvable into the two motions mentioned i in the rext, I ſuſpected that it was. 
likewife demonſtrable a priori, that 'the circular or elliptical motion was reſolvable 
into the centripetal and centtifugal motions; and, accordingly, upon inquiry, I am 
informed that Sir. Iſaac has actually demonſtrated it to be ſo. Now, this being the 
caſe, it appears that thoſe who maintain that the orbicular motion is neceſſarily com- 
poſed of the centripetal and centrifugal motions, are only miſtaken i in ſuppoſing that 
it is actually ſo compoſed; and, therefore, that it bas a double tendency, t to the centre, 
and from it. Whereas, if they had ſaid, that the motion, though perfectly ſimple i in 
itſelf, as fiwple as:the motion in a ſtraight line, was nevertheleſs compoſed of the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal motions, in ſo far as to be teſolvable into theſe, it would have 
been no more than the Fun and would have ſerved 2971 Fre of the Pelplophy 
they meant to defend. ; 5 
It may be objected, that I have Ire 8 notice of Sir nat 5 ſyſtem of the tides. 
Which he explains by his grand principle of gravitation andlattractiom: But, if there 
be no ſuch ching as gravitation 1 in the celeſtial regions, as I have endeavoured to ſhow, 
and, if we have, no conception of body operating upon body by attraction, or any other 
than in En it neceſſarily follows, that the movement of the tides muſt be 
42 tinted tör, ke every other movement that is not mechanical, from the immediate 
opetationiof mid: i Eut ib muſt be ſuppoſed/ that the wid Abd And Waters, 
will do it regularly, and in conformity tothe motions of the moon, more or leſs, as 
ſhe is nearer to, or farther from the waters; for, as 1 have obierved above, it would 
be anomalous, and out of the order of nature, if t vo bodies, fo related as the moon 


and our earth, the one tut rounding, the other ſurrounded, ſhould not bave ar an in- 
41 Oel 


15 2 - 


fluence upon one another, and a mutual ſympathy. 6 . 881.1 fl r oqatd 
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and forces. But what is e Gu of theſe motions, and what is the 
motive force, is an inquiry that belongs to philoſophy, and to the firſt 
philoſophy, whoſe ſubject 1 is the univerſe, and the principle of all pro- 
duction and generation in it; an inquiry, for which the ſtudy of geo- 
metry and mechaniſm will not alone qualify any man. 5 


Sir Iſaac went ſtill further "oli of his province, when he inquired 
concerning the origin of other motions which he obſerved among the 
ſmaller bodies, ſuch as repulſion, magnetiſm, and electricity. In mea- 

| ſuring thoſe motions, he did not find that his geometry and mechanics 
could be of any uſe to him; he ſhould, therefore, have either let them 
alone altogether, or, if he was to inquire concerning the cauſe of 
them, he ſhould have aſcribed them to mind, which, one ſhould have 
thought, was moſt natural for a Theiſt, ſuch as Sir Iſaac certainly 
was, to have done, as OT in not be accounted for from 3 wy me- 


en cauſe. 


* 


* 5 ; : 3 . 4 24 2+ 


But, inſtead of mind, he employs a /ubtile ſpirit, pervading 
all bodies, by which he accounts, not only for the attraction, co- 
heſion, and repulſion of the ſmall particles of matter, and for all 
the phaenomena of electricity, but for ſenſation, and the ſpontaneous 
motion of animals“ . Now, this ſubtile ſpirit is more an occult N 

N f e io Ein nn 1 than 


1 


- 


| His 5 wor uh -are, Adjicere j jam licereh nonnulla as en quodam fabeiliimo, cor- | 
pora craſſa pervadente, e et in iiſdem latente; cujus vi et actionibus particulse corporum 


ad minimas diſtantias ſe mutuo attrah unt, et contiguae factae cohaerent; z et corpora 
electrica agunt ad diſtantias majores, tam repellendo quam attrahendo corpuſcula vi- 
cina; et lux emittitur, reflectitur, refringitur, infleCtitur, et corpora calefacit ; et ſen- 
ſatio omnis excitatur, et membra animalium ad voluntatem moventur, vibrationibus, 
ſcilicet, hujus ſpiritus per ſolida nervorum capillamenta ab externis ſenſuum organis ad 
cerebrum, et a cerebro i in muſculos, propagatis. Sed haec paucis exponi non poſſunt; 


neque adeſt ſufficiens copia experimentorum, quibus leges actionum hujus ſpiritus ac- 


curate determinari et monſtrari debent —In Ane Principiorum. 
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than * mentioned by Ariſtotle; for Ariſtotle, when he ſpeaks of 
occult cauſes, does not ſay what they are; nor does he mean, as I have 

ſaid, to conceal his ignorance, but to confeſs it; whereas, Sir Iſaac 

- mentions the cauſe particularly, by calling it a mf ſubtile ſpirit. 


Now, in the firft place, I deny that any ſuch ſpirit exiſts, or that we 
can even conceive it to exiſt. And, indeed, I wonder that a philoſo- 
phy, which profeſſes to be founded upon the phaenomena of nature, 
and what falls under ſenſe and obſervation, ſhould ſuppoſe a material 

thing, which does not, like other matter, only occupy empty ſpace, 
but pervades ſolid bodies, or ſhould ſuppoſe bodies that could be pe- 
netrated in that way, that is, bodies without impenetrability or re- 
ſiſtence. And, adh, Sir aac has not ſhown, nor attempted to ſhow, 
how this ſpirit, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, could perform the wonderful ef- 
fects he aſcribes to it, directing the motions of the bodies it pervades 
regularly and uniformly, and to a certain end and purpofe. If mere 
matter, however ſubtile, can do this, 1 ſhould deſire to know the di- 


W t e eee FFT: Ha 1 


Sir Rabe, in . ape TING me in aint) of an antient eohiloſe- * 
pher, Anaxagoras, who mmntained, as Sir liaac dots, that mind Was 
the cauſe of all things; but, when he came to explain the particular 
phatnomena of nature, inſtead of having tecourſe to mind, employed 
airs and aethers, ſubtile ſpirits and fluids, and I know not what ; in 
thott, any thing rather than mind a cauſe Which he admitted to ex- 
iſt in che univerſe—but, rather than employ it, had recourſe to ima- 


g hes ee e "5 kick he conld give no proof 7. 
3 WEE 7 The 


A n was for this reaſon that Socrates, in the Phacto, Rye he was fo much emp- 
pointed in his hopes of being inſtructed by the philoſophy of Anaxagoras: For, fays 
be, <1 was told that arg made "oy e the "cauſe of every thing in the unĩ - 

| 1 88 e 
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The Tragic poets, of old, when they conld not otherwiſe untie the knot 
of their fable, brought down a God in a machine, who ſolved all dif- 
ficulties ; but ſuch philoſophers as Anaxagoras wall not, even when 
_—_ cannot do AN ploy. mind or Divinity, 


Our ohilhfoplices find Sir Iaa's time, have gone on in the ſame 
tract, and ſtill, I think, farther ; for their labour ſeems to be like that 


of the Epicureans of old, to account quo guargue modo fiant opera fine 
Divim ; and, tho? they do not, like thoſe Atheiſtical philotophers, 
exclude the Divinity altogether from the ſyſtem of nature, by placing 
him in certain extramundane fpaces, they put him at the end of 
ſo long a chain of material cauſes, as to be almoſt quite out of fight ; 
whereas, according to my philoſophy, and the philoſophy of the pious 
antients, be is near 40 every one M us, and in him, we, as well as every 
thing elſe, live, move, and have our * 


What | greater length certain philoſophers, both at home and abroad, 


have gone of late years, is very well known. Some of theſe philoſo- | 


Phers uſe the name of Sir Iſaac, and pretend to build their ſyſtem upon 
bis principles ; but they abuſe thoſe principles moſt groſsly, when they 
would, by arguments drawn from them, exclude the Deity altogether 


from the ſyſtem of the univerſe; for, tho?.Sir Iſaac has no doubt made 


a machine of the heavens, it is evident that he believed the Deity to be 

the maker and contriver of this machine, and the firſt author of all its 

| nnen the nnn even of grauuation ; ; for, 
ee though 


* werſe;; but, when I came to read his books, « few ase ry ji ww ds Xg#piver, t 


a 6c. as UT beg EFT fete 45 To Nuxe Tx hr, *g Is K; aihspa; xx: Ie r 4 Te- 
4 1, Xas AAR FOAAG Xe66 arora” Editio Ficini, P+73+ And Ariſtotle, in his Metap. lib.I. 
CaP. 4+ ſays, that Anaxagoras KNX) XenTas To v, ges THY X0ope0Foiiey (alluding, no. 


doubt, to the practice of the Tragic Poets mentioned above;) , dr arogyry d T* 
tra, it ara yxn5 0TH TOTS AXE aUTE?, 15 90 reis HAAS FAITH MEAAGT GITIGETHS TAY Tale gss Tor, 
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though he bas not ſaid fo expreſsly i in his Principia, and has thrown 
out ſome things there concerning the attraction and repulſion of ſmall 
bodies, the phaenomena of electricity, ſenſation, and ſpontaneous mo- 
tion, which, as I have obſerved, ſavour a good deal of materialiſin, he 
has, upon ſecond thoughts, corrected that in the ſecond edition of his 
Optics, in the laſt query, where he ſays, That the particles of matter 
are moved by certain active principles, which are the cauſes of gravita- 
tion, of magnetic and electric attractions, of fermentation, and the co- 
heſion of bodies *. In this paſſage, he. plainly: diſtinguiſhes this ac- 
tive principle from the matter which it moves; and, therefore, has 
gone a ſtep further than he has done in his Principia, where he has 
only ſaid, that he does not affirm gravitation to be an eſſential proper- 
ty of matter ; whereas, here, I think, he ſays expreſsly, that-it is nor, 
and that the active principle, which produces gravitation, is alto- 
gether diſtin& from matter; and, if ſo, I aſk, what elſe it can be but 
mind? for, as there is nothing elſe in the univerſe but matter and mind, 
if 1 it be not matter, it muſt be mind, Thus far, therefore, [ have the 
pleaſure to think, that I agree: with Sir Iſaac: And, if he likewiſe be- 
lieved, As, he ſeems to ſay, that this active principle in matter was ne- 
| ceſſary, not only for the beginning of motion, but for carrying it on f, 
then his philoſophy, and the philoſophy of the antients, which * have 
endeavoured to defend, are eren the une, 

921 And here EE dy * much more conſiſtentiy Sir Iſaac 
Newton has ſpoken of the nature of matter than Mr Locke, who, after 
having defined mind to be power active, and body power paſſive, has 
ſaid, that there is no contradiction in body thinking, and it may 
be ſo \ modified, as. 80 bave f that Langley 1. But ey an nen is, as 


%* 3 die; of the Optics, p-. gh and 377. 


I bid. p. 373. e 
+ Locke's Eſſay, lib. 4. cap: 10. ſect. 10. And cap. 3. ſect. 6. 


bl 
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IT have elfewhere oblerved f, an abſolute  contradictivn ; for it is as 
if he had ſd, that the fame thing was eſſentially active, and eiſenti- 
ally paſſive, capable of beginning motion, and not capable of begin- 
ning motion; or, in other words, that the ſame thing might be, and 
not be. Whereas, Sir liaac, hulding falt by tuat fundamental principe 
of nis philoſophy, that matter. is, by its nature aud eſſence, akogether:. 
paſſive, ſo as to be incapable, either of beginning motion, or {topping 
it when begun, lays it down, in this paſſage of his Optics, that the ac- 
tive p: inciple, which he ſuppoſes to be in all particles of mater, is no 
modification of matter, but ſomething altog ther diſtinct from it. 
Upon the whole, there can only, I think, be three opinions upon this 
very important ſubject, concerning the origin and continuation of mo- 
tion ; one or other of which muſt neceſſarily be the truth. The firſt is, 
that the power of motion is eſſential to maiter-;z or, in other words, , 
that it moves itſelf, Ihe ſecond is, that, though it have nat in itlelf a 
principle of motion, yet it may have ſuch a principle impreſſed upon 
it, and, 1 in that way, may be not only put in motion, but continue in . 
motion; ſo that the buſineſs: of the univerſe may be carried, on by this 
firſt original impreſſion, without more. Or, laſtly, that all the mos, 
tions of the univerſe are not only begun, but are continually carried 
on, by the conſtant *gency of and, Or an maten PAN 
As to tlie firſt of Sts 8 1 * be the opinion of x1 
the n aterial its, who, are not, like Epicurus and his tyllowers, ſ ſo lenſe 
leſs, as not to give lame account of the beginning and continuation of 
motion, U thiz, K | have demonſtrated, .. that nothing | can move itlelf, 
and that the moving principle, and the body moved, muſt neceſſarily 
be diſtinct. On the other hand, the materialiſts muſt maintain, not 
only that body moves itlelt, but that it can ſtop its own motion, and 
| reſt 
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reſt of itſelf ; for, when a body coheres to another, and i incorporates. 
with it, fo far it refts ; and, therefore, they muſt ſay that body has; in 
itſelf, and of its own nature, a principle of reft, as well as of motion. 
Now, this is not only not ſupported by any of the appearances of na- 
ture, but is directly contrary to them; for it is proved by experiment, 
as well as by reaſoning, that a body, once put in motion, continues to 
move, till, by ſome external force, or contrary impulſe, it be ſtopped. 
But, further, theſe philoſophers muſt not only maintain, that body 
has, by its nature and eſſence, the power of moving itſelf, and ceafing 
to move, but, likewiſe, that it has the power of operating for a certain 
end, and uſing the moſt artificial means to attain that end. The con- 
ſequence of which is, that, as theſe gentlemen acknowledge no 
intelligence in the univerſe, except their own, and as there neceſ- 
farily muſt be ſomewhere intelligence, when any being acts for a 
Certain end, and attains that end by the moſt proper means, it is evi- g 
dent that there muſt be in the matter, beſides the power of motion 
and reſt, wnderflanding and intelligence. Now, if ſuch ſuppoſitions are - 
allowed, there is an end of all philoſophy of fact and experiment; 
and we I. _— body, or N thing es in nature, to be what we 


_ TY) 


The focchit e AG that of Sir Ifaac Nentol; by which ke | 
ſuppoſes that a certain force, impreſſed originally upon matter, will 
make it perform' all the motions that are neceſſary for the ſyſtem of 
the univerſe. In the paſſage above quoted, from the laſt query of his 
Optics *, he ſeems to ſay, that the active principle, which he ſuppoſes 
in all the particles of matter, is neceſſary, not only for putting bodies 


into n, but 5 Feen n d N Fr their n motion. But, i in 
- FO ; | anc 
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another paſſage in the ſame Query *, he ſays, That, though the 
© world could not riſe out of chaos by the mere laws of nature, yet, 
being once formed, it may continue, by theſe laws, for many ages.“ 
That is to ſay, as I underſtand the words, that the world, being once 
formed and ſet agoing, will go on of itſelf, by the force of mere mat- 
ter and mechaniſm, according to certain laws of motion originally im- 


preſſed upon it. Now. though the word world uſed here is broad e- | 


nough to comprehend all things on this earth, animals and vegetables, 
as well as inanimate bodies, yet I am perſuaded Sir Iſaac had nothing 


in view but the ſyſtem of the heavens, as it is explained in his Princi- 


pia, where he undoubtedly makes a machine of the ſolar ſyſtem. But, 
as I have obſerved, the ſyſtem of Des Cartes, and the other French 
philoſophers, who make a machine of animals and vegetables here on 
earth, as well as of the celeſtial bodies, is more conſiſtent with itſelf, 
and more. agreeable to the analogy that we obſerve in nature, than Sir 
Iſaac's ſyſtem. And, I think, we may fairly argue, that if, by virtue of 
the force originally imprefled, the celeſtial, bodies continue to move, all 
the. bodies here on earth do likewiſe move in the ſame manner. But if, 
on the contrary, it be certain that not only organized bodies here on 
earth are not moved in that way, but even unorganized bodies, I think 
the concluſion will be fair on the other ſide. Now, that the brute ani- 
mals are mere machines, nobody, I thi::k, can ſeriouſly believe, who 
does not, at the ſame time, believe, that we ourſelves are mere ma- 
| chines, and are only moved by impulſes originally given us. Neither 


has it been hitherto attempted, as far as 1 know, to account in that 


way for the motion of the vegetable. And, even as to unorganized 
bodies, I think it is as imooflible that they can perform all their various 


movements from any force originally impreſſed upon them. In this 


way, we might account for a ſtone falling to the ground once; but, 
how ſhall we account for its falling ſo a ſecond, third, and innumer- 
ee 85 5 Nn | able 
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je times? In this way, we may account for the aquaſortis once faſten- 
ing upon iron, and &1ff. lving it; but, when the vis impreſſa is this way 
exhauſted; what account can we give of its leaving the iron, when a 
piece of lapis calaminaris is thrown into the menſtruum, running to the 
lapis calaminaris, and diſſolving it? and then, again, after it has diſ- 
folved ſilver, when a pieee of copper is thrown into the ſolution, it lets 
go the ſilver and goes to it. The only effect we can conceive of any 
impulſe given to body, is to move it in a ſtraight line. Nor have we 
any idea of its moving in any other direction, except by a new 
impulſe given it in another line. Far leſs have we any idea of the 
ſame original impulſe continuing to make it move, after its motion is 
once ſtopped. If, therefore, theſe ſo various movements, and ſo 
often renewed, of the minute particles of bodies, can only be 
be produced by an immaterial power conſtantly operating, I ſay the | 
ſame of greater bodies, even of the celeſtial bodies; and, without 
forming hypotheſes of gravitating and projectile forces, and of com- 
bined motions thence reſulting, I ſay, as the antients ſaid, that thoſe 
bodies are moved, like any thing here on earth, by mind, guiding and 
governing their motions, not arbitrarily, or at random, but according 

to fixed and eftabliſhed laws. Fhis is the opinion of Dr Clarke, in 
the paſſage above quoted “, where he rejects altogether the notion 
of matter's obeying any laws originally impreſſed upon it, and ſays, 
that it is moved by ſomething ſuperior to matter, continually exerting 
on it a certain force or power, according to- certain and determinate 
laws. And, in another paſſage of the ſame work +, he ſays till 
more appoſitely to my preſent purpoſe, © All things that are done in 
© the world, are done either immediately by God himſelf, or by 
© created intelligent beings * Matter being evidently not at all capable 
of any /aws or powers whatſoever, any more than it is capable of 
5 n excepting only this one negative power, that 1 
part 


* Page 253. | 
+ Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, page 300. fourth edition. 
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© part of it will, of itſelf, always and neceſſarily continue in that 
© ſtate, whether of reſt or motion, wherein it at preſent is: So 
© that all thoſe things which we commonly ſay are the effects of the 
© natural powers of matter, and laws of motion, of gravitation, at- 
traction, and the like, are indeed (if we will ſpeak ftrifly and 
properly, ) the effects of God's acting upon matter continually and 
every moment, either immediately, by himſelf, or mediately, by 


ſome created e beings.” = 
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Thus, it appears, that this preat dchelar welas pbe and | divine, 
to whom both natural and revealed religion are ſo much obliged, 
though intimately connected with Sir Iſaac, and very well acquainted 
with his philoſophy, yet differs from him in this material point; 
and, rejecting the notion of the heavens being a machine, moved by 
certain forces originally impreſſed upon the celeſtial. bodies, aſſerts 
the perpetual and immediate agency of mind through the whole uni- 
verſe. And it is evident, from the paſſage firſt quoted, that he 
thought this an eſſential part of the doctrine of Theiſm, and that 
it is neceſſarily connected with the proof of the world's being 
originally produced by a Supreme, Intelligent Cagſe; and indeed 
it is ſo; for, how can we demonſtrate that mind is the origin of 
all motion in the univerſe, otherwiſe than by ſhowing that mere 
matter and mechaniſm never could have produced it? Now, in the 
ſame way, 1 prove, that, as motion cannot be begun, ſo neither 

can it be carried on without mind, either in the heavens, or on the 
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r. . 


Chance i among the Cauſes of Things—Neceſary . to 8 
what ſort of a Cauſe it i.— Ihe common Opinion concerning Chance — 
. 4 Thing not by accident, becauſe we do not know the Cauſe of it—Ex- 
amples of that in the Weather, Dice, and Cards — Chance refers to an 
End propoſed by Nature or Man Examples of this —T hings happen- 
ing beſides that End not always fortuitous—Examples of this —Fortui- 
tous, and by accident, not the ame Different Names given, in Greek, 
to what happens beſides. the End intended by Nature, and that which 
0 is intended by Man—Defmition of Chance from the foregoing Inveſt 
? e e of this Doctrine 27 Chance. | | 


AVING ſaid fo much of cauſes in general, and of mind in 
1 I particular, before I conclude this Book, I will give ſome account 
of one cauſe hitherto not mentioned, but which, by certain philoſo- 
phers, is thought the cauſe of every thing in the univerſe, and, by al- 
moſt every body, is held to be the cauſe of very many things that 
daily happen, and particularly in human life; I mean chance. And 
it will not appear unconnected with mind, which I have inſiſted ſo 
much upon, if it be true, as 1 think it is, what Ariſtotle ſays, that 
chance neceſſarily ſuppoſes mind, which is firſt in the order of things, 
and chance only an acceflory to it; for Ariſtotle, among many other 
things that he has added to philoſophy, is the firſt, as far as I know, 
who has given any rational and philoſophical account of what is 
called 
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come to the truth. e eee e e 


called chance, or fortune. This he has done in the ſecond book of his 
Phyſics ; but, as he writes ſhortly, and often obſcurely, I will endea- 
vour to explain his doctrine to the Engliſh reader, with ſome additions 
to it, which I think it is neceſſary to make. 


And ] will begin, as Ariſtotle has done, with ſtating what is com- 
monly ſaid concerning chance or fortune; and, by examining what 
is right, and what is wrong, in what is ſo — we _— perbaps, 


In the ff place, it is commonly ſaid, that what happens by chance 
or accident, or fortuitouſly, (for we uſe all theſe words as ſynonimous,) 
happens rarely: And this is rightly ſaid; for, whatever happens com- 


. monly, and in the ordinary courſe of things, is not a fortuitous event, 
| becauſe we foreſee and expect it; whereas, what happens by chance | 


or accident, is always unforeſeen, and unexpected. 


But, becauſe fortuitous events are rare, we 6 buſh not from thence 
to conclude that rare events are fortuitous ; for, if that were ſo, then 


earthquakes, inundations, eclipſes, would be fortuitous events: But 


theſe were never accounted fortuitous, even in the ages of the greateſt 
ignorance, but were believed to be the immediate work of God. Of 


eclipſes, we now know the cauſe with fo great certainty, that we cal- 


culate, to a minute, when they are to happen; and, though we are 


not ſo ſure of the cauſes of earthquakes and inundations, nor, ſuppoſe 
we were ſure of the cauſes, do we know the operation of them with 


an event that is not produced by a certain and determinate cauſe, or ſuch 


ſuch certainty, as to be able to foretel thoſe events; yet the philoſopher - 
knows, that they proceed from natural cauſes, OE as Wr 


as thoſe which produce the moſt common events. 


But, the moſt common aſe, 1 believe, of the word chance is, to denote 
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an event as may he, or may not be produced by any cauſe. But the philo- 
ſopher knows that every thing is not only produced by ſome cauſe, but 
by a fixed and determinate cauſe, that is, by a cauſe which has a natural 
tendency to produce that effect, and Which operates regularly for that 
purpoſe. But theſe cauſes we very often do not know; and therefore 
we ſpeak of the events produced * them as. uncertain, and lay. that 
3 0 Wind wk accident, | 
50 this w way we 6 word accident, when we ſay, that, By ac- 
+ cidcnt, it was a bad day yeſterday, but it may happen to be a good 
day to-morrow.] Ithis is {peaking unphiloſophically and improper- 

ly; becauſe all ſuch events are produeed by cauſes as certain and deter- 

minate as any other thing i in nature, thyugh we do not know them, at 

leaſt, cannot cou bine them, and calculate their effects; for we know, 
in general, that the changes of the weather are produced by certain 
changes in our atmoſphere; and we knew further, that the changes 
in the atmoſphere are produced by ſeveral different cauſes, all opera- 
ting regularly and uniformly; vb ch cauſes though we may be 
able to enumerate, yet we cannot explain how, and in what degree, 
each of them operates. For the ſame reaſon, it is a common impro- 
priety of ſpeech, that the caſt of a dye, or a good or bad hand at 
cards, is a matter of chance; becauſe theſe events depend upon cauſes 
as certain as the weather, and known to us pretty much in the ſame 
way; for we know, in general, that it is the motion given to the dye, 
when it is ſhaken and thrown out of the box, that produces the caſt, 
as it is the ſhuffling and cutting the cards that makes the hand ſuch as 
it is. But, though we kaow that theſe are the cauſes of thoſe events, 
yet we cannot tell how they operate, or by what ſteps and progreſs Z 
of intermediate cauſes they produce theſe effects. 


It is not, therefore, our ignorance of "ks that makes chance ; for 
we often diſpute about the cauſes of things that are moſt certain in 
their 
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their event, and happen every day. Thus, the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun ſome aſcribe to material cauſes ; others to mind, as I do; and 
ſome divide the matter betwixt mind and material neceſſity. Beſides, 
if chance depended merely upon our apprehenſions of things, and the 


greater or leſs. extent or certainty. of our knowledge, it would have no 


foundation in nature; and, therefore, to treat of it, would not belong; 
either to the natural philoſopher, or the metaphyſician, but to thoſe” 
arts whoſe ſubjects are the opinions of men. 


And here the matter appears to be more involved than ever, and the 
reader may ſay, that, inſtead of clearing; it up, I have only puzzled. 
and perplexed it; for, if what happens commonly is. not chance—if 
neither, what happens rarely, is not always chance—if what is pro- 
duced by fixed and determinate cauſes, is likewiſe not chance—and, if 
every thing in nature is ſo produced—and, if even our ignorance of 
thoſe cauſes will not make the event fortuitous What then is Fortune 
or chance? It appears to be nothing but a name; and this great 
SGoddeſs, whom all the world adores, and to whom ſo many temples. 


and altars have been reared, is nothing but a mere phantom of the: | 


imagination. 5 


And it would be ſo, if nature and man never produced any thing 


but what they intended; for we are to remember, that mind, accord- 
ing to my ſyſtem, produces every thing in the world, either acting 


without choice or deliberation, ard without intelligence, which i is what 


F call. Nature, or, with choice, deliberation, and intelligence, which is 
t what 1 call Man. 


5 a b b begins to appear the ſolution! of the difficulty; for, it is 


evident, that many things happen, beſides what man intends or pro- 
poſes; and, alſo, ſome things happen different from what we know 


is. aimed at * Nature. 


Now, 
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Now, what name ſhall we give to thoſe things? We cannot call 
them natural things, or from nature — neither can we ſay that they 
are from human intention. I hey are, therefore, what we call Fortui- 
tous events : And the cauſe that produces them is what is called 
| chance. But, it is evident that they all have a reſpect to ſome end 
Propoſed by Nature or by man: So that nothing is more true than 
what Ariſtotle ſays, that, if there were no > end intended, there could be 
no chance *. 


To begin with the intention of man—A man digs a piece of 
ground, with an intention either to ſow or plant it; but, in digging, 
he finds a treaſure. This is beſide his intention, and therefore is ſaid 
to be chance. Again, a man goes to the market- place, to purchaſe 
ſomething that he wants, and he meets a friend whom he did not ex- 
pect to ſee, and believed to be at a great diſtance: This, likewiſe, being 
a thing different from the intention of the man, is called chance: 
And it will not be the leſs chance, that the man does, at the ſame 
time, what he intended to do, viz. purchaſing what he wanted, as 
the man, in the other caſe, digs the ground which he intended to dig; - 
for, all that is nece ſſary to make chance, is, that ſomething ſhould 
happen be/ides what is mended, - whether what is intended happen 
or 8 

This i is ieee with reſpect to man. What we call chanes | in | Nature 
depends entirely upon. what we call final cauſes. That there are ſuch 
in every cperation of nature, nobody who is not an Atheiſt, and 
an Atheiſt of the moſt abfurd kind, can doubt. But theſe ends 
are, to us, oiten not known; and, cherefore, we may be often miſta- 
| SOL YT Ha FT TOR: Of fy 


a4 In the fifth chapter of the ſecond book of his Phyſics, he tells us, that 2 be- 
longs to the things that are b 100 Er — Tov 60% Th a#- Ravel as teax bin, u 
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ken in pronouncing, that any natural event-is from chance, as we 
ſometimes are in thinking that events of human life are from chance, 
wt are truly from intention. But there are natural events, that, we 
know with great certainty, are beſides the end propoſed by nature. 


Thus, for example, when a hanging wall falls upon a paſſenger, and 


sides Nature, or negs een, as the Greeks expreſs it, And this is pro- 


cruſhes him, the deftination of Nature was only, that the ſtones of the 
wall, being no longer kept together by the cement, ſhould fall to the 


ground, according to their natural movement; ſo that the cruſhing of 
the man was ſomething that happened beſides the purpole of Nature. 


Again, the end propoſed by Nature, in the copulation of animals, is, 


that they ſhould produce an animal of the ſame ſpecies, with the form, 


and all the members and parts belonging to animals of that ſpecies, 


But, if an animal of another ſpecies is produced, or, if it be what is 


called a ionſter, the production is acknowledged by every body to be 


perly ſaid: But it is not ſo proper to ſay, that it is contrary to Na- 


ture; for, though many things happen contrary to the intention of 


man, whoſe power is ſo much limited, nothing can be properly {aid to 
banken contrary tO the deſtination of Nature, 


For . of 25 the 1 will. B pleaſed to 3 


| What I ſaid before, that every thing in the univerſe is produced by 
fixed and determinate cauſes, operating regularly for a certain purpoſe, | 


Whatever, therefore, in the caſe laſt mentioned, hinders the natural 
production of an animal, and diſtorts or disfigures it, acts as regular- 


ly, and with as certain a deſtination, as the cauſes which promote a 


natural birth; fo that, in ſome ſenſe, even a monſter may be ſaid to be 
natural. In like manner, though a thing happen be/ides the intention, 


or even contrary to the intention of a man, it will be according to the 


deſtination of Nature, or intention of ſome other man. Thus, in the 


example above given, when I go to the market- place to purchaſe any 


ching, and ſee a friend that 1 did not expect to ſee, or, perhaps, an 
| Fs” enemy. 
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enemy, that I neither expected nor wiſhed to ſee ; though this happen 
beſides or contrary to my intention, it is according to the intention of 
the perſon I meet, who comes to the market- place for ſome purpoſe 
or other. Again, in the caſe of a man digging and finding a tre- 
ſure, tho; the treaſure: was found bgſides the intention of the digger, 
it was put there according to the intention of the perſon who hid it. 
Further, in the caſe of a paſſenger being cruſhed by the fall of a wall, 
though this event was be/ides the deſtination of Nature, it was accor- 
ding to the intention of the perſon cruſhed, not that he intended to be 
Wi g bur that it was A intention he e 1 the 1. of the 
wall. et LE | 


| And here we may perceive ſomething in this matter that ſeems to 
have eſcaped even Ariſtotle. - And it is this, that, whenever any thing 
happens by accident, there muſt neceſſarily be a concourſe of two cau- 
ſes to produce the effect; either both from nature, as in the cafe of the 
monſtrous birth, or both from man, as in the caſe of finding the trea- 
ure, or meeting accidentally with a friend; or, one from Nature, and 
the other from man, as in the caſe of the paſſenger oppreſſed by the 
fall of the wall. The chance, therefore, is in the concourſe of the | 
two cauſes, not in any one-of them taken ſeparately ; for, i in that way, | 

_ they- operate. each of them in a natural and ordinary way. And it is 
in this way, that chance and neceſſity, which, in their nature, appear 
to be diametrically oppoſite, are to be reconciled; for all the opera- 

tions of Nature, taken ſeparately, are neceſſary: But, when they con- 
cur to produce an event which otherwiſe could not have happened; 
that event is what is called chance. In like manner, what proceeds from 
will and intention, is alſo neceffary in a certain ſenſe, as a perſon cannot 
act otherwiſe than according to the laſt determination of his will: But 
it is a neceſſity of a quite different kind from material or natural ne- 
eeſſity, as ſhall, in the next chapter, be more particularly explain- 


wn 
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ed. Each, therefore, of the ſeveral intentions of man, in the inſtances 


above given, may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to be neceſſary; and moſt 
certainly they are not fortuitous ; but it is the concourſe of the two 


intentions to produce an event, intended, perhaps, by neither of the 


men, and certainly not by one, which makes that event fortuitous. 


By theſe diſtinctions, it might be thought that this ſubject was ex- 


hauſted ; but the variety of Nature is not ſo ſoon exhauſted ; and there 
ſtill remains one diſtinction more to be made ; for, let us ſuppoſe that 


the concourſe of the two cauſes, which produce the event, is neceſſary, 
and in the ordinary courſe of things; 1 ſay the event, in that caſe, is 


not fortuitous. My meaning will be beſt explained by an example 


or two. Suppoſe I take a long and a quick journey, for ſome pur- 


poſe or another; the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a journey is fatigue. 
Here, therefore, are two cauſes ; the one the intention-of man, which 


produces the journey, the other, the operation of Nature upon my 
body, in conſequence of the exerciſe. In this manner, two cau- 
ſes concurring, the one intentional, . and the ether natural, pro- 


duce the fatigue. But, though this production be beſides my inten- 


tion, yet, as it is the neceſſary conſequence of my intention that it 


chould be Rm it is not a fortuitous event. 


This example is ET of the intention of man, and the deſtination 


of Nature; but I will give another, which is entirely from Nature, and 


which is furniſhed me by Ariſtotle. The decline and old age of man is 


2n event propoſed by Nature ; but, that he ſhould become gray when 


he grows old, is not propoſed by Nature: Yet, as it always happens, and 


is the neceſſary conſequence of his growing old by the decay of moi- 


ture at that time of life, it is not a fortuitous event, though it be be- 
ſides the intention of Nature, as the fatigue of the journey was be- 
ſides the intention of the perſon who made it. I am perſuaded many 


other r examples of the ſame kind might be colleQted by a diligent ob- 
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ſerver of Nathre : And | believe it is the true account to be given of 

what Buffon calls e parts in animals, ſuch as the breaſts and 

nipples of men, which are of no uſe 1 in themſelves, but are the neceſ- 

ſary conſequences of other parts that are of ales or of the whole frame 
and ſtructure of the animal. 1 4 


Thus, it appears ident, chat chance is no more 10 '4 a ſecon- 
dary cauſe, dependent entirely upon mind and imention; and not 
upon one intention, as We have ſeen, but upon two, It is there- 
fore clearly, as Ariſtotle has ſaid, no more than an acceſſory of 
mind. Ariſtotle calls it a cauſe urs ceuituce, or by accident . And 
it is true, whatever is produced by chance, is «are c But, 
whatever is «ere eg, 18 not therefore chance; as, in the caſe 
above mentioned, the fatigue of the journey, and the grayneſs of old 
age, are both e cog, being ſecondary events, not intended by 
man or Nature; yet they are not fortuitous, being the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of what was intended. Therefore Milton has ſaid very pro- 
perly, as I mentioned before f, that, when Sampſon pulled down the 
houſe, he killed the Lords of the Philiſtines, and, by accident, him- 
ſelf; for, as his intention was to kill the Lords of the Philiſtines, his 
_ killing himſelf was «re oxuprtarec, or by accident; but it would have 
been very im ** to have ſaid, that it was en or 1 pas 


Ariſtotle Al not — died, as 1 150 done, berwint the 
two caſes, when the event happens be/ides the intention of man, and 
when it happens be/zdes the end propoſed by Nature; but he has gi- 
ven different names to the two events, which it ſeems his language 
afforded, but which, I think, ours does not. The former he calls 


„ Ariſtotle, Phyl. lib. 2. cap. 5. | 
+ P. 30o— 7 8 11. 55 AA 
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res, and the other avryuare . But both, he ſays, are fortuitous and 
ſecondary, or an appendix to intention or Nature. 


Thus, I conclude my inveſtigation of this ſubject, which was not 
underſtood before Ariſtotle wrote, nor, 1 believe, by any body ſince 
his time, who has not read him, And, from this inveſtigation, it ap- 


pears, that Chance is a rare event, produced by the concourſe of two 


« cauſes, both from Nature; or both from the intention of man; or 

one from each; but.the concourle of the two cauſes not neceſſary, 

or in the ordinary courſe of things, and the event n beſides. 
* the deſtination of Nature, or intention of Man.“ 


Thus, I think, I have clearly made out, that chance is not a mere 
phantom or creature of our imagination, but that it has a real exiſt- 
ence in nature, as real as mind, to which it is an appendix. And the 
conſequence of this doctrine is what Ariſtotle has ſaid, that, even if we 
ſhould allow chance to have produced this univerſe, it neceſſarily ſup- 


poſes intelligence and Nature pre-exiſtent T. Philoſophers, there 
fore, of modern times, who exclude mind from the ſyſtem of Nature, 


fpeak moſt abſurdly, and without knowing what they ſay, when they 
ſpeak of chance making a world, and carrying it on; for, inſtead of 
chance, if they underſtood their own ſyſtem, they would ſay that it 
was material nece//ity that firſt produced, and ſtill preferves the world; 


or, in other words, that there are certain powers in matter, by Which 


it acts without ind or intelligence, or any end propoſed, and conſe- 


| quently neceſſarily ; which powers, operating in this way, have not 


only produced this wonderful frame of the univerſe, but ſuſtain and 


preſerve it T How they account for blind n producing ſuch 
| won- 


„ Tbid. in 2 
+ Ariſt. lib. 2. cap 6. | 
+ This is the ſyſtem of Epicurus and his followers, to whom the abſurdity of ma- 
king Chance produce every thing, whey: at the ſame time, they excluded mind and 
intel · 
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wonderful effects, let them conſider ; but this neceſſity is truly their 

ſyſtem, not chance. And they are ſo far in the right, that all the mo- 
tions of nature, which are not from choice or deliberation, may be 
ſaid to be neceſſary. And, accordingly, whatever can be accounted 
for in Nature from mechanical cauſes, is neceſſary, and, I think, well 
accounted for. But their ſyſtem, as I already have obſerved, is defec- 
tive in theſe two capital points; firſt, that they do not ſhow how 
motion ſhould ever have begun in the univerſe ; nor, ſecondly, how 
ſach wonderful ends ſhould have been accompliſhed by ſuch wonderful 
means, without any ends propoſed, or means contrived ; that is, in 


-one word, without intelligence. 


Before I conclude this chapter, it is proper to obſerve, that the terms 
neceſſary and contingent, (ase a hig) ſo much uſed, not only in 
the books of both antient and modern philoſophy, but in common diſ- 
ceurſe, are to be underſtood in a ſenſe very different from the neceſſity 
and chance of which I have been here treating; for theſe have, as I 
have ſhown, a real exiſtence in nature; whereas the other are only 


relative to .our knowledge and apprehenſion, and therefore belong not 


e from the uſa — been falſely imputed by ſome modern philoſophers; ; 
for, it is evident that Epicurus's ſyſtem, as explained by Lucretius, is a ſyſtem of ma- 
terialiſm, accounting for the production of every thing from the powers of the differ- 
ent particles of matter, of various ſizes and figures, impelling one another, ſometimes 
joining together, ſometimes ſeparating, and, in that way, exhibiting all the different 
forms and motions we ſee in the univerſe. Neither does he ſay, that the mation of 
the atoms, which was the cauſe of all theſe various impulſes, concretions, and ſecre- 
tions, was produced by chance : But he tells us, that the atoms, by their gravity, 
fall downwards, and, having got a ſmall oblique'inclination, (parvum clinamen prin- 
cipiorum, as Lucretius calls it,) he does not ſay by chance, though he does not tell us 
how, they meet and juſtle, and produce all the effects above mentioned. And, ſo far 
3s chance from being predominant in Epicurus's ſyſtem, that it was abſolutely exclu- 
.ded in all natural events; for, as there was no diſtinction, according to him, or end 
propoſed, in any of the operations of Nature, W could We beſides that end; 


. is, nothing could ren by chance. © Oy 
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to the nature of things, but the opinions of men. In this ſenſe we 
ſay, that a thing is neceſſary, which happens conſtantly and regularly, 
without one inſtance to the contrary. Of this kind is the deſcent of 
heavy bodies, the aſcent of flame, the riſing or ſetting of the ſun; for 
theſe things, we know from experience, happen conſtantly and uni- 
formly : And, it is by experience and induction only, not a priori, 
that we know any thing of the qualities of natural things; and there- 
fore theſe events are neceſſary in a ſenſe very different from chat in 
which we ſay that the theorems of ſcience are neceſſary truths. Con- 
tingent, on the other hand, is that' which does not happen conſtantly 
and regularly. Of this kind antient philoſophy has diſtinguiſhed 


three different ſpecieſes ; for either the event happens more frequently 


one way than another, and then it is ſaid to be 1. re ce; Of this kind 
are the regular productions of nature, and the ordinary actions of men: 
Or it happens more rarely, ſuch as the birth of monſters, or other ex- 
traordinary productions of nature, and many accidents that hap- 
pen to man: Or, laſily, it is betwixt the two, and happens as often the 
one way as the other; ; or, as they expreſs it in Greek, rig «rvzs. Of 
this kind are ſome things in nature, ſuch as the birth of a male or fe- 
male child; a good or bad day in ſome climates of the earth; and many 


things among men, ſuch as good or bad luck at play. All theſe laſt 
mentioned events are in reality as neceſſary as thoſe firſt mentioned, 


ſuch as the falling of heavy bodies, &c. But, as they do not happen 


conſtantly and uniformly, and, as we cannot account for their hap- 
pening ſometimes one way and eee, another, we lay they are: 
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H A P. XII. 


No Dypute among the Antient Philoſophers concerning Free-will and 


| Necefſity—Reajon of this Ihe Diſtinction betwixt Senſe and Intel- 
lect neceſſary to be made for underſtanding this matter Definition of 
Will—WillazdFree-will the ſame. Difference betwixt Will ond ma- 
terial Neceſſity in Bodies unorganiſed, and in Vegetables —betwixt 
Will and Inſtinct in Bruten. —Mhat conſtitutes a free Agent—Where 
Keaſon is moſs perfect, there is the greateſt Freadom In what Senſe 
Will ie neceſſary, as well as free Neceſſity of Will eſſential to its 
nature Every thing neceſſary in that Segſe A Cauſe for every thing, 
and every Cauſe muſi produce its Efett—Moral neceſſuty even ſtrong- 
er than natural—Dofor Clarke's Opinion in this mattor Ihe Opi- 
nion of a late Writer of Efjays on the ſame Stbfrdt. | FE | 


TAVING 24 in thepreceding Mn material mecsſfity 
and well, as things oppoſite, and having alſo ſpoken of will, 
AS \ neceſſary likewiſe in ſome reſpect, I think it belongs to the thatey 


of mind to explain this matter a little further, 


Till I was better e e wh the antient philoſophy, I have of- 
ten wondered, why there was nothing ſaid in the books of Plato and 
Ariſtotle, nor in any of the writings of the philoſophers of that age, or 
of any preceding age, as far as I know, upon a queſtion that has been 


ſo much agitated i in later times, peering free will and neceſſity in 
human 
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human actions. But, when I had acquired more knowledge in that 
philoſophy, and found that they had diſtinguiſhed accurately betwixt 
\ fenſe and intellect, ſenſations and ideas, inſtinct and opinion, appetite and 
will, I ſoon diſcovered the reaſon why there was no diſpute among 
them, upon a queſtion about which ſo many volumes have been writ- 
ten in modern times, and to fo little purpoſe ; for, I maintain, that, if 
the things I juſt now mentioned are well defined, and carefully diſtin- 


guiſhed one from another, there can be no diſpute upon the ſubject, 


not even among the vulgar, far leſs among philoſophers. And, how- 
ever paradoxical, at firſt ſight, it may ſeem, I deſpair not to make it 
evident to common apprehenſion, that all-wz/l is frec-will; and that, 
at the ſame time, it is neceſſary, but of a neceſſity very different from 


material or phyſical neceſſity. 


I do not, however, pretend to make this doctrine intelligible to thoſe 
who have not learned to diſtinguiſh two faculties of the mind fo dif- 
ferent as /en/e and intellect, and who conſequently confound /en/ations 


and ideas, making no difference betwixt them, but what a late philo- | 
ſopher has thought proper to make, viz. that the former is a ſronger, 


the latter a weaker impreſſion upon the mind; fo that they differ only 
in degree, not in kind. This philoſophy, if it may be called ſuch, 
not only takes away all diſtinction betwixt the ſenſitive and intellec- 


tual part of our nature, and has many other bad conſequences, of 


which I have taken notice elſewhere; but it puts an end to all ſcience 
of the human mind; for, where there is no diſtinction of kind, but 
only degrees of quality of things of the ſame kind, of which it is im- 
poſſible there can be any certain meaſure or ane chere no ſcience 
can be *, 


The reaſon why quantity, whether continuous or diſcrete, though it be but an 
accident or property of ſubſtance, is a ſubject of ſcience, is, that each kind of it fur- 


niſhes a ſtandard or meaſure for itſelf. Thus extenſion, which is uy continuous, 
can 
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This diſtinction being pe, define will to be the determina- 
© tion of intellect, to a7, or not to ad ;* but, as we cannot conceive in- 
telle& to be determined, except by ſome motive, in order to make the 
definition compleat, we muſt ſay of what kind the motive is which de- 


termines intellect: And I ſay it is good, real, or apparent; for, betwixt | ; 


theſe two, there is no difference in this argument. Now, good is nei» 


ther a perception of ſenſe, nor an image of ſuch perception in the 


Phantaſia, (for with theſe intelle& is not converſant) ; but it is an idea, 
and often a very complex idea, comprehending what is pleaſant, what 
is beautiful or handſome ; alſo, what is profitable to ourſelves or o- 
thers, to our friends, to our country, and even to all mankind. 


And here we may perceive, that ww, by its. nature and eſſence, 
muſt be free in this reſpect, that its determinations are all from with- | 


in; for, whatever influence external. circumſtances may have upon 


our will, however we may be allured by pleaſure, or overcome by 
pain, ſtill it is the intelle& itſelf which determines itſelf, according 
to its apprehenſions of good or ill in things x. Freedom, therefore, 
in * — e effential to 2011, * and ee are terms ab- 

r h 


can 8 by any part of itfelf; 3 and, in like manner, n which is quan- 
tity diſcrete, can be meaſyred by number or by unit ; whereas gualities, ſuch as het 
and cold, Black and white, hard and ſoft, &c. have no common meaſure, and there- 
fore cannot be ſcientifically compared together; for which reaſon, as Ariſtotle has ob- 
ferved, in the chapter of his Categories concerning Quality, it is only of quantity that 
we ſay, That # is equal or unequal, ice xa aire 3 whereas, to qualities, we can only 
apply the term A779) t. 142307 that is, mare er leſs, For the ſame reaſon, he might 
have ſaid, there can be no ratios or proportions of qualities ; for we cannot ſay of them, 
25 WE can ſay of quantities, that 8 one is. a half or a third of the other. 


* When the mind, contrary to its inclination, is determined to do any thing, that 
mixture of choice and neceſſity is, I mn well expreſſed by Homer, when he ſays 


muy 2 \perion did the thing, N 


1, Ne E - . = = - 


Fg 
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ſolutely fynonimous; and he addition or epithet of free to with is al- 
together ſuperfluous. Accordingly, in the Greek language, fit is ne- 


ver added; and, though we have tranſlated the expreſſion into Latin, 
and ſay, liberum arbitrium, 1 do not remember that Cicero, or any 
Latin writer upon philoſophy | in that age, uſes ſuch an expreſſion. 


We ſhall underſtand better the nature of will, and that eſſential 
freedom which belongs to it, when we compare it with the operations 
of matter unorganized, or nee that! is, the vegetable and fenſi- 
tive 8 | | 


And Gr, as to unorganized matter, it is moved, as we have ſeen, 
either by an internal principle, which is what I call Nature, or by ex- 
ternal impulſe ; and, in both caſes, it is moved in one uniform direc- 


tion, without any thing like ſenſe, underftanding, choice, or delibera- 
tion; and therefore, as it cannot, by any act of its own, or by any 


power from within, alter, in the leaſt, its motion or direction, I ſay it 


is neceſſarily moved. And this neceſſi ty is what I call material or pH- 
© Ju necelſiy. | | 


Of the ſame kind is the movement et che vegerable which, though 
more various, is equally ane : 


The movement of the animal is ſtill more various ; and, as he has 
ſenſes and a phantafra, purſues certain ends and purpoſes, and often de- 
liberates which of two things he ſhould do, it is a matter of more nice 
diſcrimination to diſtinguiſh the impul/es, by which he acts, from will : 


Nor, indeed, is it poſſible, without accurately making the diſtinction 


betwixt ſenſe and intellect, appetite and will; for the brute, though he 
has ſenſes and appetites, which dire& him to certain objects, has no 
intellect, and conſequently no idea of what is good or ill, and therefore 
no w1ll ; and, though he ſometimes deliberates, it is only whether he 
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ſhall follow this or that impulſe of appetite, not concerning 1 what is 
good or ill. | 


| The brutd, therefore, | as he os no will, muſt aft e for 
there is no medium betwixt theſe two. But it is a neceſſeaty of a differ- 
ent kind from what I call material neceſſity; for his movements are 
ſpontaneous, proceeding from appetite and deſire, which is not to be 
found in unorganized matter, nor even in the vegetable, which, there- 
fore, has no ſpontaniety. But, as theſe appetites and deſires do not 
ariſe from any opinions that he has formed, like our deſires, and 
therefore are not from himſelf, but are given him by Superior Wiſ- 
dom for the preſervation of the individual and continuation of the 
kind, and are ſuch that he muſt neceſſarily be led by them, his ac- 
tions, therefore, are alſo neceſſary; but it is a neceſſity which ought 
not to be called material necęſſity, but rather divine neceſſu uy ; ; the na- 
| ture of which, I ſhall, 1 in the ſequel, explain. 


But, though the movements of the brute he neceſſary, we are not 
from thence to conclude, as the Carteſians do, that the brute is a mere 
machine; for a machine is that which has its moving principle from 
without; whereas the moving principle of the brute is internal, and a 
part of himſelf, though, i in its movements, it be directen by an intelli- 
gence not belonging to him. ; 


From this account of will, and the actions which reſult from it, com- 
pared with the operations of the brute, the vegetable and unorganized 
matter, it is evident that there can be no wi but where there are 
ideas, and a compariſon of thoſe ideas; from which compariſon there 
ariſes the propoſition, that ſuch a thing is good, or ſuch a thing is ill; 
therefore it ought to be done or not done : And, whatever animal 
cannot reaſon and form propoſitions of that kind, has not will. But 
che moving principle muſt be either thoſe appetites or deſires of the 

: brute 
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brute above mentioned, which are commonly known by the name of 


inſtinet; or, it muſt be a more ſimple principle ſtill, without ſenſe, ap- 
petites, or deſires, and without pain or pleaſure. Such is the moving 
principle in the vegetable, and in all unorganized bodies. 


And here we may ſee what it is that conſtitutes a free agent. It is 


being governed by reaſon, and determined in all our actions and pur- 


ſiuits by notions of what is good or ill. When, therefore, at any time, 


we are led to do a thing from mere appetite or paſhon, without conſi- 
dering whether it be good or ill, we cannot then be ſaid, with propri- 


ety, to will what we do; but we act like the brute, by an impulſe 


altogether irrational, and worſe than the brute in this reſpect, that his 
impulſes are directed by Superior Wiſdom, ours too often by vicious 
Habits that we have contracted, 


The more perfect our reaſon is, the more perfect our liberty or 
freedom; and, where reaſon is abſolutely perfect, there liberty is 
moſt perfect. The Deity, is, therefore, of all agents, the moſt free; 
| whereas man, though he be no doubt a free agent, as often as he acts 


with choice and deliberation, and according to what he thinks reaſon- 


able; yet, if his reaſon be diſturbed by paſſion, if it be weak and in- 
firm, or raſh and preſumptuous, his freedom is far from being perfect, 


and he is not irnproperly ſaid to be a ſlave to thoſe follies and paſſions, 


which, under the appearance of reaſon, miſlead him : But ftill, as 
his motives are from within, and his actions the reſult of that deter- 
mination of the underſtanding, called will, they are voluntary actions; 
which cannot be ſaid properly of any action of the brute, 
But, though the will of man be eſſentially free, his actions are not 
always ſo; for, though we be free to will, we are often not free to 
act according to our will; and it is only the ſy with whom, to 
will and to act, is ho ſame thing. | 


Thus, 
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Thus, it appears that liberty is ſo much of the eſſence of will, that 
thoſe actions only which proceed from will are voluntary and free 
actions. And therefore, thoſe who ſpeak of will being moved or de- 
termined in the fame manner as body is moved by external force, do 
not underſtand what they ſay ; for, as will muſt be determined 


from within, and of elf, it is 88 fame thing as i if they ſaid, that will 
is not with, f 


But, is not the 201 neceſſarily determined by what appears to in- 
telle& to be the beſt reaſon? It no doubt is fo ; nor is it poſſible to 
conceive any creature 2willing what he does not think beſt. But this 


is improperly called zcceffity ; for neceſſity is always from without, 


and cannot be without two things; an agent, who applies force or 
violence, and a patient who ſuffers it. Nothing, therefore, can force 
itſelf : So that, when we ſay, that the intellect is neceſſarily determi- 
ned by the ſtrongeſt reaſon, we can mean nothing, but that neceſſity, - 


| which is in the nature of every thing, and is the ſame by which a 
5 triangle, or any other geometrical ane has all the properties belong- 
ing to its nature. | 


The necefſiry, ares which i is be to will, is no other than 


that neceſſity, by which every thing is what it is. And in this ſenſe, 


not only every thing in nature is neceſſary, but the great Author of 
Nature himſelf is neceſſary, both in his exiſtence and in his attributes, 
and particularly with regard to his 25920; for it is admitted by all 
philoſophers and divines, that the. Deity muſt, of. neceſſity, always 
will and do what is beſt : And this neceſſity is eſſential to his nature, 
reſulting from his perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, The neceſſity of 
the will of man is ſo far of the ſame kind, that it is internal, 

and ariſing entirely from the agent himſelf: But he differs in 


this important reſpect, that the Divine Will is neceſſarily determi- 


ned 17 the moſt perfect wiſdom and n. without inquiry 


Or 
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or deliberation, and without any poſſibility of error; whereas the hu- 
man intelle@ inquires and deliberates, looks before and behind, tries 
to foreſee conſequences, and to diſcover effects in their cauſes: And, 
as his intellectual faculties are but weak, and very often diſturbed by 
paſſion, in ſuch ſearches and inquiries he is very liable to error. 


But this internal neceſſity, in the caſe of both God and man, is ve- 
ry different from that external impulſe which makes body neceſſarily 
move in a certain direction, or even from that internal principle of 
movement which moves body, but without knowledge, intelligence, 
or conſciouſneſs, of what it does. ; 


This doctrine of the neceſſity of the will, I know, is a doctrine of 
hard digeſtion with many divines and philoſophers; but I would aſk 
thoſe philoſophers and divines this ſimple queſtion, Whether the 
greater good, real or apparent, be not the cauſe of the determi- 
nation of the will ? Their anſwer, no doubt, will be, That it is a 
cauſe, but not a neceſſary cauſe. I aſk, again, What they mean by 
a cauſe not neceſſary? To which, I think, their anſwer muſt be, 
that a cauſe not neceſſary is that which produces the effe&? ſometimes; 
but not always.——But every thing muſt be produced by ſome cauſe ; 
and, if the motive of the greater good is at any time not the cauſe of 
the determination of the will, I aſk, What is the'cauſe ? To this que- 
ſtion, I believe, it is beyond the power of man to give an anſwer : So 
that the argument comes to this, that the motive of the greater good 
is the cauſe of the determination of the will, but not always; and, 
when it is not the cauſe, no other cauſe can be aſſigned. Now, if I 
aſſign a cauſe which is admitted to be ſuch, and if no other cauſe can 
be aſſigned, it muſt be held to be the only cauſe. If it be ſaid that 
chance may be the cauſe of the determination of the will, I have 
| ſhown, in the preceeding chapter, that what is the effect of chance is 
produced by as neceflary cauſes as any thing elſe in Nature; and, that 

| | It 
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it is not the uncertainty of the cauſe, but that it is the concourſe of 
two cauſes, both operating neceſſarily, which makes chance. If, by 
chance, is meant what I believe is the vulgar ſenſe of the word, an e- 
vent which may or may not be produced by any cauſe, my anſwer is, 
that there is no ſuch thing in Nature as chance. in this ſenie of the 
word, every thing being neceſſarily produced by ſome determinate 
cauſe, and nothing being a cauſe which does not produce its ect. 
Even the Materialiſts of old, ſuch as Epicurus, did not ſay that any 
thing was produced by chance of this kind, (though | know it is com- 
monly underſtood otherwiſe,) but by material neceſſity ; and, indeed, 
to maintain that any thing 1s produced by ſuch chance, is to give up 
the whole ſyſtem of nature, and puts an * at once, to all * 
upon the ſubject. | 


10050 this neceility of will, I hand to be ſo much ſtronger than 
material neceſſity, that the latter may, by the act of the Deity, be ſuſ- 
pended, at leaſt, for a time. A ſtone, for example, may be ſuſpended in 
the air, without that ſtone being annihilated, or even the motion of 
the celeſtial bodies we might conceive ſtopt for a while, and yet thoſe 
bodies ſtill continue to exiſt “. But we could not conceive this men- 

© | 3 f tal 


Such things are commonly called miracles, and are much ridiculed by our free- 
thinkers, who ſay that they are, by Nature, impoſſible, and cannot be believed to 
happen, {except by ignorance and ſuperſtition. But, if Nature be what I have 


defined it, viz. mind without intelligence aCting in body, or upon body, there is no 


abſurdity in ſuppoſing that this mind ſhould not only act in its ordinary and regular 
courſe, but ſometimes in an extraordinary manner, under the controul and direction 
of intelligence, ſupreme or ſubordinate. We every day experience, that, by our 
ſmall ſhare of intelligence and animal force, we are able to controul the powers 
of Nature in ſome degree; and it is juſt as eaſy to conceive how the ſame thing may 
be done, in a much greater degree, by a greater power or intelligence. If man can 
ſuſpend in the air a weight of 100 tons, Why may not an angel ſuſpend one of 
100,000 ? If we can ſtop or divert the courſe of great rivers here upon earth, Why 
N | N | may 
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tal neceſſity to ceaſe, and yet the intellectual mind continue to exiſt; 
for it is impoſſible, as I ſaid, to conceive intellect determining itſelf to 
act, while it continues to be intellect, otherwiſe than by the motive of 


the greateſt good. 


At the ſame time, I would not be underſtood to deny, that the hu- 
man intelle& may be, and very often is, influenced in its determina- 
tions, by ſuperior minds; but it is in a way which preſerves both the 
freedom and neceſſity of the will, according to the explanation that I 
have given of them; for thoſe ſuperior minds influence the human only 
by ſuggeſting motives of action to them, which otherwite would not 
occur; And in this way the freedom of our vill is preſerved. And 
I am perſuaded it often happens, that our wills are determined by mo- 
tives that come from whence we do not know. And it is in this 
way chiefly, according to my apprehenſion, that Providence directs 

and governs the affairs of men. But the n is not, from 


A ; | | whence 


may not wind. very much ſuperior to man, ſtop even the courſe of a planet? On 
this occaſion, I will quote the words of Dr Clarke: There is no ſuch thing as what 
© men commonly call the conr/e of nature, or the power of nature. The courſe of na- 
© ture, truly and properly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe but the will of God producing 
© certain effects in a continued, regular, conſtant, and uniform manner: Which 
_ © courſe, or manner of acting, being, in every movement, perfectly arbitrary, is as 


© eaſy to be altered, at any time, as to be preſerved. And if (as ſeems moſt probable) 


© this continual acting upon matter be performed by the ſubſerviency of created in- 
© telligences appointed to that purpoſe by the Supreme Creator; then it is as eaſy for 


© any of them, and as much within their natural power (by the e of God) to 
© alter the courſe of Nature at any time, or in any reſpect, as it is to preſerve or 


© confinue it.” Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, page 300. 4th edition. 


Here the reader will obſerve, that the Doctor thinks it probable that the buſineſs of 


Nature is carried on by ſubordinate minds e ating e matter, which is 
juſt my ſyſtem. 
| It is therefore, 1 ink. « a very ; probable fiction of the poets, when they tell us, 


5 chat ſuch or ſuch a counſel was ſuggeſted to their hero, 7 ſome God or ſuperior 
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whence the motives come that influence our will, but whether they do 
it neeeſſarily or not? Now, I ſay, that motives, from whenceſoever 
they come, or however ſuggeſted, do neceſſarily determine the will; 
nor is it poſſible to conceive it otherwiſe determined. 


In this doctrine of free will and neceſſity, I am glad to find, that I 
agree, in the main, with that great metaphyſician, whom 1 have ſo of- 
ten quoted, Dr Samuei Clarke, in his remarks on a book entitled, 4 
* Philsſophical Enquiry into Human Liberty. He maintains, as I do, 
that ww2ll is, by its nature and eſſence, free, and that it is a contradic- 
tion in terms to ſuppoſe an action proceeding from will, that is a vo- 
juntary action, not to be free. As to neceſſity, he makes a diſtinction 
betwixt the judgment of the mind, the reſolution to act, and con- 
ſequent action. In judgment, he ſays, the mind is paſſive, and is as 
neceſſarily determined by what appears the better reaſon, and me 
weightier motive, as the ſcale of the balance is weighed down by the 
| greater weight. But, with regard to reſolution and action, the mind is 
active, not paſſive ; and, for that reaſon, there can be no neceflity in the 


caſe. But this appears to me to be a diſtinction without a difference; "PF 


for the mind is active in all its operations, as much when it aſſents to 
any propoſition, as when it reſolves and acts i in conſequence of that 
aſſent ; for action and energy are of the eſſence of mind. The Su- 
prome: Mind we can have no conception of, without conſtant and un- 

| ce cealing 


- _ 


power. Thus, Homer, in the beginning of the lliad, tells us, that Juno inſpired A- 
chilles with the thought of calling an . nn the Greeks, to deliberate how 255 
plague was to be ſtopped : . on Ts 
| Tx vg £T's dene. burt "Bs — ; Hen. | 

In the ſame manner, Æneas, in the 12th Eneid, is s inſpired by bis mother r with 
the thought of attacking the city of Laurentum: 
Hlic mentem Eneae genetrix pulcherrima miſit, 

| Kret ut ad muros, urbique adverteret agmen. 
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= ceaſing energy; and even the human mind partakes ſo far of Divi- 


nity, as to be conſtantly active. Further, I ſay that the action of every 


mind is, by its nature and eſſence, determined in a certain way, ſo 
that it cannot act otherwiſe ; which is ſaying no more than, that every 
thing muſt act according to its nature. And, indeed, it is impoſſible 
to conceive. how any thing ſhould act in another manner. That the 


mind of the Deity is always neceſſarily determined both to will 


and to do what is beſt, is, as I have obſerved, admitted by all philoſo- 
phers and divines; the reaſon of which is no other than, that his na- 
ture is unchangeable and invariably ſuch; and he mult neceſſarily act 
according to his nature. And, for the ſanie reaſon, mam muſt act ac- 

cording to what ſeems to him beſt; for that is his nature. Theſe po- 

ſitions, if they had been fairly ſtated to the Doctor, 1 am perſuaded he 
would have agreed to. Nor would he, I believe, have denied that our 


reſolutions and actions, though voluntary, are the neceſſary eonſe- 
quence of the judgment of the mind : So that I am perſuaded what 


difference there is betwixt hy Doctor and me, is more in words than 


in reality. 


But, whether I agree with the Doctor or not, 1 totally diſagree with he 
: late author above mentioned, who, as I have obſerved, puts an end to 
all ſcience of mind, by diſtinguiſhing ſenſations and ideas no other- 
wiſe than by the greater or leſs livelineſs of the impreſſion they make 

upon the mind. And accordingly, in treating this ſubject of liberty 


and neceſſity, he makes no difference betwixt ideas and Jenſations, be- 


twixt /en/e and intellect, appetite and will, betwixt material neceſſity, 
by which any body is moved contrary to its natural tendency by ex- 
| ternal force, and that internal necellity by which the mind is determi- 
ned. And, as he proceeds in this manner, it is no wonder that his 
concluſion is, that there is no ſuch thing as liberty of ww:ll or action, 


and that we are nothing but a kind of automates, or machines, merely | 


— 


paſſive, and acted upon by external ane. 152 2K iet eulen " 
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One ſhould have thought, that the author might have been ſatisfied 
with the glory of maintaining a paradox ſo contrary to the common 
ſenſe and feelings of mankind; but he defired to be as impious and 
blaſphemous as he is paradoxical ; and, therefore, the concluſion of 
his argument is, That, as there is a continued chain of neceſſary _ 
_ eaules pre-ordained and pre-determined, influencing the volitions of 

men, in the ſame manner as the operations of matter; and, as this 
chain of cauſes reaches from the Original Cauſe of all, that cauſe 
mult be mediately the Author of all moral evil, as well as natural; 
conſequently cannot be that Good and Beneficent Being, which we 
ſuppoſe him to be, but a Being of a very different kind, wicked 
and malignant, being ultimately the author of guilt and moral turpi- 
tude in all his creatures, and, by conſequence, the cauſe of all their mi- 


fery . . 
This author is leſs ſceptical in a concluſion of ſuch daring impiety, than he uſu- 
ally is in his conclufions. That 1 may not appear to have miſrepreſented his mean - 
ing, I will give his words, taken from the London edition of his works, publiſhed i in 
four volumes, under the title of- Eſfays and Treatiſes on Several Subjects, by David 
6 Hume, Eſquire. In the third volume is contained his treatiſe upon liberty and ne- 
eefſity ; : where, after having laid it down, that the liberty of human actions, and their 
merit and demerit, is founded upon nothing elſe but their proceeding from the iater- 
nal diſpoſitions of the mind, and having alſo laid it down, that the diſpoſitions and vo- 
litions of the human mind are determined in the ſame manner as the operations of 
matter, by a continued chain of neceſſary cauſes, reaching fram the Original Cauſe of all, 
to every ſingle volition of every ſingle creature, (p- 141.) he ſtates this alternative, 
© Either that, if human actions can be traced up, by a neceſſary chain, to the Deity, 
© they can never be criminal, on account of the infinite perfection of that Being, 
from whom they are derived, and who can intend nothing but what is altogether 
good and laudable: Or, if they be criminal, we mult retract the attribute of perfec- 
tion which we aſcribe to the Deity, and muſt acknowledge him to be the ultimate 
© author of guilt and moral turpitude, in all bis creatures; p. 142. Then, having 
rejected the firſt alternative, and haying ſhown that human actions are criminal, the 
| ſecond alternative, according to his method of reaſoning, is unavoidable. And, accord- 
| ingly, he concludes his argument in theſe words: The ſecond objection, {viz. 


e 8 the Deity is ultimately the author of guilt and moral turpitude i in all his crea» 
© tures,) 


\ 
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What is here ſaid concerning this famous queſtion of liberty and 


| neceſſity, I thought neceſſary for the underſtanding more fully the 
| nature 


© tnres,) admits not of ſo eaſy and ſatisfactory an anſwer. Nor is it poſhble to explain 
diſtinctly, how the Deity can be the mediate cauſe of all the actions of men, without 
© being the author of ſin and moral turpitude.“ Then, deſiring to cover this ſhocking 
impiety with the veil of myſtery, he adds, Theſe are myſteries which mere natural 
© and unaſſiſted reaſon is very unfit to handle; and, whatever ſyſtem it embraces, it 
'© muſt find itſelf involved in inextricable difficulties, and even contradiCtions, at 
© every ſtep which it takes with regard to ſuch ſubjects. To reconcile the indifference 
© and contingency of human actions with preſcience, or to defend abſolute decrees, 
© and yet ſree the Deity ſrom being the author of ſin, has been found baton to ex- 
© ceed all the ſkill of philoſophy.” 

Tt was to have been wiſhed that this author had kept to the philoſophy that he had 
che honour firſt to import into this country from the Continent, which teaches, 


Naturam rerum haud divina mente coortam, Lucretius: 


and that there is nothing in the univerſe beſides matter and motion. Who maintains. 


this doctrine, however impious he may be thought, cannot be ſaid to blaſpheme'a 
Being whoſe exiſtence he denies; But he who ſuppoſes that there is a God, and, at the 
ſame time, maintains, that he is wicked, malignant, and the author of the miſery of his 
creatures, is both impious and blaſphemous in the higheſt degree. | 

The doctrine of the Manichaeans, that there were two governing principles in 5 
ee one good, the other euil, which, of late, has been attempted to be revived 
by Mr Bayle, was thought the moſt dangerous hereſy that ever was in the Chriſtian 
church. But, before Mr David Hume, I believe there never was heretic or philoſopher, 
antient or modern, nor, I believe, any mortal man, who maintained that there was but 
one governing principle in the univerſe, and that this principle was evil and malig- 
nant in the higheſt degree in ſhort, that the God of this univerſe was a devil. Sup- 
poſe, what I-think can hardly be conceived, that-a man was firmly perſuaded of a ſy- 
ſtem ſo abſurd, as well as impious, there is nothing but the moſt extravagant vanity, 
regardleſs altogether of the good of ſociety, or quiet of-mens e that could induce 
him to publiſh it. 


As to the perplexities and abſurdities on both ſides, which this author pretends to 
find in the queſtion concerning liberty and neceſſity, I confider them only as ſome 


kind of apology for the ſide he has choſen to take in this queſtion ; but, if they were 
real, it is not to be wondered at, that an author, who has not learned to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt ſenſe and intellect, appetite and will, and w Boy confequently, is ignorant of 
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nature of mind, and for explaining that prime operation of intellect in 
| practical life, I mean the will, It will be the buſineſs of another part 
of my work, to account for moral as well as natural evil in the uni- 
verſe, without charging either upon the Deity, where 1 hope very 
clearly to demonſtrate, that there could have been no material world, 
no general laws by which it was to be governed, and, by conſequence, 
no ſyſtem in the univerſe, without both, in a certain degree. And, at 
the ſame time, I truſt I ſhall be able to ſhow, that the proper uſe or 
abuſe which man makes of his liberty and free-will, is the ground of 
merit or demerit, rewards or age ments. 


And here 1 conclude what I haye to fay on the fubjeR o of Mind, the 
great efficient cauſe of the univerſe, the Author of all production, and 
of all beauty, order, and regularity ; not only the Firſt Mover, but that 
by which all motion, through'every part of Nature, is perpetually and 
conſtantly carried on ;—that, in ſhort, by which the whole frame of 
things? is ſuſtained and preſerved. | 


the firſt principles of the philoſophy of mind, ſhould be puzzled and perplezed in a 
queſtion, -which, no doubt, requires very juſt thinking, and exact nnn of 
chings that ſeemingly very much e one another. | 
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Of the CarECORIES, or UNIVERSAL. Forms. 


G RR 


Dae among the Antients the — Fall Things i in the Uni- 
verſe—All things to be known by their Cauſes only—The Knowledge | 
of all Firſt Cauſes belongs to Metaphyſics —Three Kinds of Cauſes alrea- 
dy treated of —Formal Cauſes now to be conſidered—The Nature and 
Number of them firſt diſcovered in the Pythagorean School—publiſhed' 
firſt by Archytas, in his Work concerning the Univer/ſe—then by Ari- 

 feotle, under the Name of Categories Great Utility of this Diſcovery— 
Reference to Mr Harris s Work for the Explanation of 125 7 
Category. 1 8 | 


HE Antients, as I have obſerved elſewhere, appear to have had 
more general and extenſive notions upon every ſubje& than we 
have, but particularly concerning that ſcience we call philoſophy. A- 
mong us, a man who knows a great many facts of natural hiſtory, 
who is a geometer, and, eſpecially, if he be likewiſe an aſtronomer, 
and apply geometry and calculation to the motions of the celeftial 
bodies, is accounted a philoſopher ; but, among them, philoſophy was 

| an 
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an univerſal fn, for it was the ſcience of the univerſe, and of all | 
things therein contained, divine and Human. 


It may bs aſked, How the human capacity can acquire or contain 
the knowledge of all things? Of individuals, the knowledge muſt be 
admitted to be infinite and incomprehenſible by us: And even the 
_Jpecieſes of things are ſo many, as not to be numbered, and far leſs the 
knowledge of them to be acquired by mortal man—How then is the 
Philoſopher to know all things? | 


The anſwer 1 chat there are only two ways of acquiring this uni- 
verſal knowledge The firſt is, by | knowing the elements and conſti- 
tuting principles of this univerſe—The ſecond is, by knowing, in ge- 
neral, the nature of all things exiſting in it ; that is, by reducing them 
to general claſſes, and underſtanding the nature of each of theſe claſ- 
ſes ; of which, every genus, ſpecies, and individual, comprehended un- 
der that claſs, muſt neceſſarily participate. Of the firſt of theſe kinds 
of univerſal knowledge, I have already treated, and have endeavoured 
to explain the nature of motion, energy, action, paſſion, matter, form, 
mind, and the other things above mentioned ; which are, undoubtedly, 
the elements or principles, of which, or by which, this univerſe may 
be ſaid to have been made or conſtituted : And, under this head, are 
to be found the material, efficient, and final cauſes of all things. And 1 
am now to proceed, according to the method I propoſed, to treat of 
the ſecond kind of univerſal knowledge, by which we learn to know 
the formal cauſes of all things: For, as metaphyſics is the ſcience of 
Principles or firſt cauſes, it is - pg that it ſhould treat of all * 
four cauſes. | 


By the ntwindge of the three firſt tauſes, we know what may be 
called co/mogony, or the generation and production of all things; and, 
| 2 88 | "A 
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by the knowledge of the laſt, we know the nature of all things as they 
actually exiſt. | 


As this univerſal knowledge, which, as I have ſaid, diſtinguiſhes 
philoſophy from all particular ſciences, is not to be eaſily underſtood 
by thoſe who are entirely ignorant of the antient philoſophy, I will, 
for their ſake, give an explanation of it from an author who has writ- 
ten the beſt introduction to philoſophy that ever was written, [ mean 
Ammonius Hermeiras, the ſcholar of Proclus, and the maſter of both 
Philoponus and Simplicius, the two moſt voluminous commentators 
upon Ariftotle, In his commentary upon Porphyry's Introduction, 
p. 14. he thus explains how this univerſal knowledge is to be acquired: 
© It is impoſſible, ſays he, to know each individual of any ſpe- 
© cies, becauſe theſe are of number infinite and incomprehenſible, at 
| © leaſt to us; and, in this reſpect, it is impoſſible to know all 
things: But we may know the nature of the ſpecies. Every par- 
« ticular man, for example, we cannot know; but, if we know the de- 
' © finition of man, we know the nature of man, of which every indi- 
* vidual of the ſpecies participates ; and, in this ſenſe, we may be ſaid 
to know all men. The ſame is true of horſes, dogs, and every other 
animal we know. Further, the ſpecieſes of animals, though not infi- 
$ nite in number, are ſo many, that it is impoſſible we can know them 
all, except by reducing them to one common nature; and, in this 
© way, acquiring the idea of animal, we may he ſaid to know all the 
* ſpecieſes of animals, and, by conſequence, all the individuals under 


* thoſe ſpecieſes ; in ſhort, all animals. The fame is the proceſs 


« of the human mind, with reſpect to vegetables, till we acquire the 
idea of vegetable, by which we know all vegetables of every kind. — 
Further, if we would acquire knowledge ſtill more comprehenſive, 


* we try to form an idea more general, comprehending both animal 


* and vegetable, by endeavouring to diſcover what they have in com- 
* mon, In * way, we form the idea of the e. lex, or of life 
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and animation; and thus we know all that is animated, whether a- 
* nimal or vegetable. By a like proceſs of the mind, from particulars 
* to generals, and from what is general to what is more general, we 
acquire the idea of what is znanmate, comprehending earth, ſtone, 
© minerals, '&c. all which we may be faid in this way to know.— 
Further, to make our knowledge ſtill more comprehenſive, we diſco- 
ver, that what is animate and inanimate, has ſomething in common, 
* which we call body; and thus we acquire the knowledge of all 
things corporeal.—In the like manner, from particular minds, or a- 
* nimating principles, we acquire the idea of mind in general; and, by 5 
* obſerving what mind has in common with body, we enlarge our 
* knowledge ſtill further, and acquire the idea of /ub/ance, the firſt of 
the general elaſſes above mentioned. In the ſame manner, proceed- 
ing ſtill from particulars to generals, and from what is general to 
© what is more general, we form the ideas of the reſt of theſe claſſes, 

* ſuch as quantity, quality, &'c. ; and, by doing ſo, we may be ſaid to. 
know, in ne, at leaſt, all the particulars contained under theſe 
© ſeveral claſſes v. E 2 5 GE 


Thus far Ammonius, who has ſaid enough to Sprit this general 
Eind of knowledge, but not to be underſtood except by thoſe who 
know the elements, at leaſt, of logic; a ſcience in which, T am afraid, | 

many of our modern philoſophers are very deficient; and yet, with- 

out underſtanding ſo much of it as to know what: genus, ſpecies, differ- 
ence, proper, and accidental, are f, it is impoſſible to have any com- 

IR paged 1 of this {am wind philoſophy 3 nor, even in e particular ſei- 

ences. 


1 


*, 


_ ® See' all this explained at more length by Ammonius, ubi;/upra. = 

+ Theſe are Porphyry's nue words, as they are called; upon which. he has written 
a treatiſe that he intended for an introduction to Ariſtotle's logical works. And it is: 
from Ammonius's commentary upon that iotrodagiog that . have. taken, what I have: 
quoted from Ammonius-. 
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ences, to carry on any inveſtigation properly: For, without this know- 
ledge, we cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt that method of inveſtigating by 
which we begin with the higheſt genus, to which the thing we want 
to know the nature of belongs, and continue dividing it into ſeveral 
ſubordinate ſpecieſes, till, at laſt, we find the thing we are ſeeking for. 
This is called the method of diviſion, of which Plato has given us ſome 
fine examples in his Sophifia and Politicus : And Mr Harris has given 
us a very beautiful one in his Dialogue upon Art. The other me- 
thod, called the Method of Analyſis, is the reverſe of this; for, inſtead 
of deſcending from what is more general to what is leſs, we aſcend 
from what is leſs general to what is more; a method of inveſtigation 
which undoubtedly has been the method of diſcovery in all ſciences, 
becauſe it begins where human knowledge begins, that is, with parti- 
culars and individuals; and, therefore, is the only method that can 
be practiſed when the thing is entirely unknown. But, to be able to 
- diſtinguiſh thoſe two methods, and to practiſe either of them that i is 
moſt proper, it is abſolutely neceſſary to have ſome knowledge at leaſt 

of that art, which Cicero ſays is the greateſf of all arts, * Quae docet 
- © rem uniyerſam tribuere in partes, latentem explicare dehniendo,' &c.* 


Thoſe philoſophers, I know, who deny the exiſtence of generals, and 
ſay that we have nothing but ſenſations, ſtronger or weaker, will laugh 
at theſe diviſions into genus, ſpecies, &c. ; but ſuch philoſophers are 
mere materialiſts, and muſt, in conſequence of theſe principles, deny 
the exiſlence of mind altogether, and, particularly, as I have ſhown, | 
the exiſtence of the Supreme Mind, which it is impoffible ta conceive 
without ideas. And, if he be the Author of the univerſe, there muſt 
of neceſſity be an intellectual world, as well as a material. Secondly, If 
there be only ſenſations, and no ideas, it is impoſſible there can be any 
ſeience, which cannot be without generals, and an order too and ſubor- 
ditiativn of generals, one _— above another, till we come to univer- 

| . x | ſals 


* Brutus, five de claris Oratoribus, cap. 41, 
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ſals, or categories, as they are called by Ariſtotle, above which there 
are none other; for, as ſhall be afterwards ſhown; the whole doctrine 
of the ſyllogiſm depends upon the ſubordination of generals, and the 
one comprehending the other. And, /aftly, if there be no differenee 
betwixt ſenſations and ideas, it is impoſſible to aſſign any charaQeriſtical 
and ſpecific markof difference betwixt nan and brute, ſuch as diſtinguiſhes 
them in kind, and not in degree only; in which reſpect, the animals of 
the ſame ſpecies are clearly diſtinguiſhable one from another. Whereas, 
if the difference betwixt ideas and ſenſations be admitted, the diſtinc- 
tion is eaſily made of Hu, betwixt the two. Now, in order to per- 
ceive this difference, I only defite that a man ſhould look about him, 
and confider the face of Nature, fuch as it preſents itlelf to him. In 
the firſt place, there are a great many different objects, which he per- 
ceives by his ſenſes; and this the brute does as well as he. But, Does 
not man do ſomething more? Does not he arrange and diſtribute theſe 
objects into different claſſes? Does not he conſider ſuch an animal, 
ſuch a vegetable, as belonging to a certain claſs of beings ? And does 
not he make thoſe claſſes an object of his contemplation, and a ſubject 
of his thoughts and reaſonings?—— Now, I aſk, Whether the brute 
does ſo. ? and I think the anſwer muſt be, That he does not. If ſo, 
there muſt then be a ſuperior faculty in man, by which he makes thoſe 
arrangements. and. diſtributions, and forms thoſe notions or claſſes. 
Now this- faculty I call intellect, and thoſe notions or claſſes, which are 
the objects of it, ideas. And in this way, I fay, man is eſſentially and 
N Fee from the brute, not in ere only. 


In this a 1 think, the diſtinction betwixt ſenſe 5 intellect, 
ſen/ations and zdeas, and, conſequently, man and brute, muſt be obvious. 
to every man of common ſenſe, though he has learned no logic, nor 
any ſcience of any kind. And, though | have ſaid a great deal alrea- 


dy upon this difference, yet I hope the reader will forgive me for 
a 1 1 ſtating 
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ſtating it again in this obvious and familiar manner, as it is the foun- 
dation of all philoſophy, and particularly of this metaphyſical philo- 
ſophy, which is the ſcience, not of generals only, but of univerſals.— 
But I now return to the proper ſubje& of this chapter, which is con- 
cetning the nature of this univerſal knowledge that we n by the 
ſtudy of the categories. | 


A general ſcience of this kind, it 1s vianifeſt, will not fit a man for 
the practice of any particular art, or of the great art of life, without 


the knowledge of more particular arts and ſciences, and without taat 
obſervation and experience which is abſolutely neceſſary for acquiring 
the knowledge of individuals ; for it is of theſe, as 1 have obſerved, 
that practice conſiſts. But it is the knowledge of a philoſopher; who 
knows nothing worthy of that name, if he does not know the cauſes, 
and the ig cauſes, too, of all things. And it is not only the know- 
 Tedge of the higheſt kind, but a knowledge that may be very uſeful, 
when brought down to the practice of life, and joined with expe- 
rience. | 


Further, the ſecond part of this univerſal knowledge, of which I 
am now to treat, viz. the doctrine of the higheſt genera, or firſt formal 
cauſes of all things, is abſolutely neceſſary for perfect ſcience or de- 
monſtration of every kind; ſo that, without it, no man can be ſaid to 
be perfectly learned in any one particular art or ſcience. The reaſon 
of which is, that there can be no ſcience without definition, nor any 
perfect definition, without the knowledge of theſe higheſt genera. 


For underſtanding of this, we muſt be fo far logicians, as to know 
the diſtinction of genus and ſpecies, and that every definition conſiſts of 
the ſpecifie difference and the genus; that is, the general idea, com- 
prehending the thing defined. Thus, in the definition of man, the 
| * nee is rational, and capable of intellect and ſcience; and 
the 
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3 
the genus is animal. So that man is an animal nina; and capable of 
intellect and ſcience. But, by that definition, it is impoſſible I can know 
what man is, unleſs I know what animal is - and that, again, I can know 
no otherwiſe than by definition ; I muſt therefore likewiſe define ani- 
mgl : Nor can I do that, without diſcovering the genus of animal, as, 
5 before, I diſcovered the genus of man. That genus I accordingly find 

out to be the . ie, or animated ſubſance. But, how far am I to 
go on in this way? If 1 am to go on to infinity, and there be no 
ftop, it is evident there can be no compleat definition, nor, conſe- 
quently, any ſcience ; for there is no ſcience of infinites. There muſt 
therefore be, of neceſſity, ſome higheſt genus, beyond which we can- 
not go. And this higheſt genus is what I call the firſt formal cauſe 
of the thing, being that univerſal form which comprehends the parti- 
© _ cular form of the thing defined, as well as of many other Wige of 


The queſtion, then, is, What EVI forms are, and how many ? for, | 
if they could not be reduced-to number, there could be no ſcience of 
them ; and the principles of things would, in ſo far, be infinite and 
incomprehenſible. But, in the Pythagorean ſchool, or, rather, I be- 

- lieve 


4 IP - Origin of L anguage, Vol. I. page 72. and page 520. where this riſe of ideas 
or generals, a above one another, til] we come to thoſe univerſals, is explained, I will 
only add here, that the definition of any thing is, in the language of Ariſtotle, called 
the £1905, the To r. nv aun, or, ſimply, the To mH, or, laſtly, the A g 11s org, all 
which denote the ſame thing, viz. the idea or form of the thing, which is what is com- 
prehended in the definition. For the matter, though we may conſider it in conjunc- 
tion with the form, (as Ariſtotle ſays we ought to conſider all natural ſubſtances,) is 
never part of the definition, being, by its nature, indefinable. There is, therefore, a a 
diſtinction betwixt the ovo:z, or thing actually exiſting, that is, the matter and form 
conjoined, and the dees T1; ovine, that is, the form ſimply, as comprehended in the 
definition. - 'Thus, there is a difference betwixt er9goro;, that is, the compound, and 
To tin c gon, that is, the form ſimply; a manner of ſpeaking, not intelligible, ex- 
_ cept to thoſe who know the diſtin Aion betwixt matter and farm; and that, in the o- 
pinion of Ariſtotle, and, indeed, all the antient ph: loſophers, it is the e which 
gives being to the thing, and makes it what it is. 
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lieve, in the Colleges of Prieſts in Egypt, the number of them was 
fixed, names given to them, and their nature explained. This ſo great 
diſcovery was firſt publiſhed by Archytas, the Pythagorean, in a work 
which he intitled, l re nzrr0;, or, Of the Univerſe ; for it was cer- 
tainly intended by him as a metaphyſical work, in which the univer- 
ſal forms of all things in Nature were to be explained. This work, 
as I have obſerved elſewhere, was transferred by Ariftotle into his Le- 
gical Sytem; and very properly ſet at the head of it, under the name 
of Categories, by way of eminence, that is, Univerſal Praedicates; and 
it was very properly ſo placed; for, as it was the profeſſed intention 
of that wor E, to explain the Nature of ſcience and demonſtration, and, 
as it has been ſhown that there can be no perfect ſcience without the 
knowledge of theſe univerſals, it was very proper that Ariſtotle ſhould 
begin with them, as the foundation of all ſcience. And he has, not 
only in his logic, but through the whole of his philoſophical works, 
made frequent uſe of them, both in proving and refuting. 


The doctrine of the Categories has this further ad vantage, that it 
ſhows us, at once, the whole extent of human knowledge ; for every 
thing that is to be known, falls under one or other of the Categories. 
Now, a general view of this kind may, I think, be of great uſe in pre- 
venting pedantry and conceit : For one learned in the ſubjects of any 
one category, for example, a mathematician, who has ſtudied both 
geometry and arithmetic, and fo is learned in the category of quan- 
tity, both continuous and diſcrete, may therefore imagine, as many of 
them have done, that he is a philoſopher, and has that univerſal 
knowledge which I have ſaid belongs to philoſophy ;. but, if he has. 
ſtudied the categories, he will know how many other ſubjects there 
are of knowledge, and how ſhort he is of the knowledge of the powers: 
and principles of the univerſe :: For, though it be true, in one reſpect, 
what the Pythagoreans ſaid, that all Nature conſiſts in number, under 
which they included figure, and every thing having meaſure or pro- 
portion of any kind; yet, in order to know the univerſe, we muſt 


know: 
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know the things to which the 2 888 of number and figure are ap- 
plicable. 


| The number of theſe Categories is ten ; and they are enumerated 
by Ariſtotle in the beginning of his book juſt now mentioned. The 
particular nature of each of them has been fo accurately and elegantly 
explained by Mr Harris, in his Philoſophical Arrangements, that, 
without repeating what he has ſaid, 14 ſhall only make ſome inn | 
obſervations upon them. : | 


CHAP. 
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o n „ 


Neceſſry to be proved that Generals exift—That Neceſſ ty owing ko 
the total ignorance of antient Philoſophy—That there are Ideas 
exiſting Somewhere, and particularly in the Divine Mind—Whether 
they exiſt in the Human Mind, a Queſtion of Fact. IT he Confuſion of 
Senſe and Imagination with Intellect, the Ground of the Error of the 
Materialiſts on this Point. No Science without Ideas Neither Defi- 


nition nor Demonſtration of Individuals, 


UT, before I proceed to thoſe obſervations, it will be proper to 


ſhow that the Categories have an exiſtence ; for, if it be true 
that there is no ſuch thing as intellect, and that there is no difference 


betwixt ſenſations and ideas, except in the degree of the impreſſion that 
they make upon the mind, according to the philoſophy of the author 
of the Eſſays, then there is no ſuch thing exiſting as generals, nor, by 


conſequence, categories, or predicaments, which are no other than the 
moſt general ideas. Whereas, on the other hand, if it be proved that we 


have the conception of generals, it is, I hope, made ſufficiently evi- 
dent, in the preceeding chapter, that there is a progreſs in the mind 
from leſs general to more general, till we come to what is moſt ge- 
—_—_ = all, or univerſal, wr! is the Ee ona ä 


That there ſhould be any diſpute upon this ſubject, muſt appear 


very wonderful to thoſe who have ſtudied the nen of Plato and 


8 8 Ariſtotle; 
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Ariſtotle; and, indeed, it is to me a proof, that even the memory 
of antient philoſophy is in hazard of being loſt among us. As to 
Plato, the chief end and general ſcope of his philoſophy is, to raiſe the 
mind from material and particular things, which he conſiders as ha- 
ving no exiſtence, properly ſpeaking, but as in a conſtant flux and vi- 
ciſſitude of generation and corruption, to generals or ideas, (a word, 

which, as I have elſewhere obſerved *, he borrowed from the Pytha- 
gorean School,) conſidering theſe alone as truly exiſting, and the only 
proper objects of ſcience f. And, as to Ariſtotle, the diſtinction be- 
twixt ſenſe and intellect, particulars and generals, the former being 
the objects of ſenſe, and the latter of intellect, runs through his whole 
philoſophy ; and, particularly, is the foundation of his ſyſtem of lo- 
gic, and of the ſyllogiſm, which he tells us, again and again, cannot 
be without general propoſitions. And it is plain, from almoſt every 


page of his works, that he had no notion that there could be demon- 


ſtration or ſcience of any kind, without generals. And it is evident, 
from his ſetting the book of Categories at the head of his philoſophi- 
: cal works, that he thought the knowledge of the moſt rl ideas 
A N introduction to philoſophy. 


That 2 man EL believed 1 and Adee even to outs of 
his own exiſtence, and who, befides, had no regard to religion, either 
natural or revealed, ſhould argue 2 gainſt the exiſtence of ideas, and, 
by allowing us only ſenſations, more or leſs lively, depreſs us to the 
rank of brutes, i is not — much to be wondered at: But, that a Chriſ⸗- 

tian, 


* | Origin 4 Progref a 1 Vol. 1.1. p. 116. in 2. | 

It was for this reaſon that he conſidered not the corporeal man, orhorſe, as oh = 
man or horſe, becauſe they were conſtantly changing, and, at laſt, periſhed, or, at 
leaſt, were diſſolved; but the idea of the man, or the horſe, he ſaid, was the thing: = 
which, therefore, he- called the evre-evl;oxe; or the avro= ros, that i is, the man it ſelſ, 
bor the horſe it/elf; am expreſſion which I kriow has been much ridiculed by marerialiſts, 
both antient and modern, but which, I think, a proper expreſſion, i importing that di- f 
flinction betwixt corporeal and intellectual things, which! is the foundation 4 all tru: 


philoſoph 25 
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tian, and a Biſhop, ſuch as Dr Berkley, the intention of whoſe writing 
| was to confute the Atheiſts, and to eſtabliſh the belief of immaterial 
ſubſtances upon the moſt ſolid grounds, ſhould maintain the ſame doc- 
trine, can be aſcribed to nothing elſe but to abſolute ignorance of the 
philoſophy of both Plato and Ariſtotle ; for, tho? Ariſtotle would not 
admit that thoſe ideas had a ſeparate exiſtence, not only out of any cor- 
poreal ſubſtance, but out of the mind of any intelligent being, which 
he ſays his maſter Plato maintained ; yet, neither he, nor any of the 
philoſophers of his ſchool, had the leaſt doubt but that ey exiſted i in 


the mind. 


With men » who, out of mere vanity, maintain the moſt extravagant 
paradoxes, without regard of what the conſequences may be to religion 
and morality, provided they acquire the reputation of great abilities 
and ſuperior parts, it would be vain to argue; but, to thoſe who believe 
in God, and think there is ſuch a thing as /czence and demonſtration, 

I would ſuggeſt the n conſ{iderations ; | 


| And, in the firſt place, if they vetting that there is a God, and that he 
is the author, of the univerſe, they muſt admit the diſtinction betwixt 
the intellectual and the material or viſible world, and, conſequently, 
| that there are ideas, at leaſt in the Divine Mind ; for, howeyer they 
may confound ſenſations and ideas in the human mind, where both 

. undoubtedly exiſt, it is im poſſible they can believe that the Deity can 
have any perception by organs of ſenſe; ſo that nothing can be in 
his mind but ideas, which every Theiſt muſt believe to be the pattern 
and exemplar of the viſible world. It muſt therefore be evident, to all 
thoſe who are not Atheiſts, that there are ideas exiſting, at leaſt, in one 
mind; and from thence he may conclude, that it is not impoſſible that 
the human mind may ſo far participate of the Divine Nature, as to be 
able to form ideas, infinitely leſs perfect, no doubt, than thoſe of the 
Divine Mind ; and with this remarkable difference, that our ideas, in 
Sſ2 e ee, <4; Ls 
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this preſent ſtate of our exiſtence, and united as we are with matter, 
cannot be formed without the aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, and of ſenſible. 
objects: Whereas, it would be i impious and abſurd, in the higheſt 
degree, to e that the Deity had any ſuch nee upon mate | 
ter, | 5 


It being chus certain, that there are ideas ſomewhere, the only que 
ſtion remaining is a queſtion of fact, Whether or not the human mind 
has the capacity of forming ideas? or, in other words, Whether it has 
the capacity of conſidering one or more qualities of a thing, feparate 
from the reſt? Whether, for example, it can conſider the quality of 
being bounded by three lines in a triangle, abſtracted from being 
white or black, of wood, ſtonle, or metal? Or, Whether it can per- 
ceive it only as it is preſented by the ſenſes, that is, with all the qua- 
lities which are peculiar to it, and diſtinguiſh it from every other i in- 
dividual triangle? This queſtion I have treated of at great length in 
the Origin and Progreſs of Language * ; where, 1 think, I have put it 
beyond all doubt, from fact and 3 as well as reaſon, that 
the human mind has fuch a power. And, indeed, if there were 
nothing ele to prove it, the ſcience of arithmetic is alone-ſufficient ; - 
for, though number be one of the moſt abſtract ideas we have, by 

which we diveſt things of every quality and circumſtance, even 
of thoſe common attributes of time and fpace, and leave them no- 
thing but the ſimple quality of exiſting each by itſelf, yet, even our 
children are able to form this moſt abſtract idea, and add, ſubtract, 
and multiply, without the teaft thought of applying numbers to parti- 
_ cular things; a proof of which is, that they conſider each unit as per- 
fectly equal to another, without the leaſt difference among them, 
which they could not do, if they applied them to men, oxen, ſheep, 
&c, ; and they alſo n them as indivifible, . they come to be 

3 85 
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taught that kind of arithmetic we call fractions, but which was un- 
known to the antients, and is truly the arithmetic of ratios. 


= will be ſaid, that the idea of number, thus abſtracted from all ſen- 
{ible things, or, even a general triangle, cannot be apprehended by the 
ſenſe, or pictured in the imagination. And this, no doubt, is true; 
and if, like the brutes, we had no other faculties except ſenſe and ima- 
gination, like them, too, we ſhould have no ideas: But we have ano- 
ther faculty, and that a much ſuperior one, I mean intelleet: And 
the fundamental error of thoſe philoſophers, and which leads, as I 


have ſhown elſewhere *, to the moſt dangerous conſequences, is their 


confounding intelle& with ſenſe or imagination. - The conſequence of 
which is, no doubt, what the author of the Eflays maintains, that ideas 

and ſenſations differ only in the degree of impreſſion they may _ 
the mind, not in kind, | 


bat 3 ideas, there can be no ſcience, will be evident from 
the following conſideration, that all material things are perpetually in 
motion of one kind or another, and therefore conſtantly changing. 
This was known to the philoſophers of Greece, as early as the days of 
Heraclitus, who ſaid that every thing was in a perpetual flux, and con- 


tinually paſſing, like a river: So that, by our ſenſes, we never can 


apprehend the ſame thing twice, any more than we can bathe twice 
in the ſame river T. And this philoſophy of his was adopted, as Ari- 
ſtotle tells us , by Plato, who every where ſpeaks of material things 

„ * ns 


* Page t 42— 200. 

+ Cratylus, a follower of Heraclitus, found fault with his maſter, becauſe he ſaid that 
one could not bathe twice in the ſame river ; ; for, ſays he, he cannot bathe once in 
the ſame river. And he carried the matter ſo far, at laſt, as to affirm nothing, but 
only to point with his finger, things being conſtantly in motion, and nothing ſtand- 
ing ſtill, ſo long as that any thing can be affirmed of them. Ariſtot. lib. 4. Metaph. 


cap 5. p. 378. edit. Du Val. And, no doubt, this is the N pate conſequence of 


the doctrine of Heraclitus, and every ſyſtem of materialiſm. 
+ Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 6. See what J have further ſaid upon this ſubject, Orig. and 
Prog. of Lang. vol: I. book 1. cap. 9. p. 114. 2d edition. 
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3 as having no permanent exiſtence, nor exiflence properly ſo called, but 


ſomething which he expreſſes by a word that, like many other terms 
of the Greek philoſophy, cannot be rendered into Engliſh, without 
much circumlocution *. Such things, therefore, being perpetually 
changing, cannot be objects of ſcience, or of eternal truth, of which 
the objects muſt, like itſelf, be eternal. Whereas, ſhould we attempt 
to demonſtrate any property of a material thing, it would not continue 
the ſame thing till the demonſtration was ended. Therefore, ſays A- 
riſtotle, there is no definition, demonſtration, or ſcience, of particular 
or individual things. And, I will venture to ſay, that no man, who is 
a man of ſcience of any kind, or who knows what ſcience or demon- 
ſtration is, will maintain the contrary ; for, what is the object, ac- 
cording to thoſe material philoſophers, of the geometrical ſcience of a 
triangle, for example? it is an indetermined number of particular tri- 
angles, perceived by the ſenſe, with a number of indetermined qua- 


lities, ſuch as being black or white, equilateral, iſoſceles, ſcalenum, right- 


an nenen e &c. Now, will _ many who i is a geometer, 
ſay. 


— 


* The wad 4 is viteis; and every . n he ſays, is & 7%, or, as he o- 
therwiſe expreſſes i it, ovx ier, A L‘ the meaning of which is, that ſuch things 


are never in any fixed or permanent ſtate, but are perpetually changing from one ſtate 


to another, and becoming what they were not before. To ſuch things he oppoſes the 


ra era, a word which occurs in almoſt every page of Plato, by which he means no- 


thing elſe than the ideas of things which are permanent and immutable, while the 
things themſelves are conſtantly changing; and therefore he ſays they are, v 
re N er; whereas ideas are the ra ura, and the re «it xa; ο , a KATE rare 
$or7a. And, in the Timaeus, he divides all things into theſe two claſſes, His. 
words are, Eero — tien deer Teawroy digi ra 0s* 7 To 0 Eu , Yu UT ou 
$07. a T4 re ue, peer, N d eee. To pry d vonots peers dye rig. Anννντε,, ce KATE 
ranra 0), T6 I av Joke fir ai dneias &xoyovy bac rx, vu ,maur x A je, erg » o- 
ert . Timaeus, pag. 1046. edit. Ficini. It is with this diſtinction that Plato begins 
his Coſmogony, and Syſtem of the Univerſe; and, indeed, it is a diſtinction which ap- 


| pears to me to be the foundation of the whole philoſophy of Nature, though it be not 


made in any modern book of natural philoſopby that I remember to have ſeen. For 
in no other way can we conceive any thing in the univerſe to be fixed, ſtable, _ 
and permanent ; but, in this way conceived, the univerſe, and every thing in it, is e- 
ternal and unchangeable as its great Author. 
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ſay, that ſuch a confuſed complicated notion (and ſuch all the percep- 
tions of ſenſe are) is a proger ee of a ſcience of ſuch certainty as 


geometry? 816 5 


But, further, upon the ſuppoſition that we have only perceptions of 
ſenſe, weaker or ſtronger, there not only can be no ſcience, but no 
truth or falſehood ; becauſe there can be no criterion of either; or, if 
there be any, every man muſt be the ſtandard of truth to himſelf, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the antient ſophiſt Protagoras; and every 
thing will be true which appears to be ſo to every man. Now, as things 
appear very differently to different men, and to the ſame men at dif- 
ferent times, the conſequence neceſlarily i is, that the ſame thing will be 
both true and falſe ; or, in other words, that there is no ſuch thing as 
either truth or ORG The foundation of this opinion, as Ari- 
ſtotle informs us *, is no other than the doctrine maintained by thoſe 
among us who deny the exiſtence of ideas, viz. that we have no 
knowledge except ſenſation, nor, conſequently, any other criterion of 
truth or falſchood beſides our ſenſes. Now, as ſenſation depends not 
only upon the operations of external objects upon our orgaus of ſenſe, 
but upon the diſpoſition of theſe organs, it will often happen that, 
though the operation of external objects be the ſame, yet the ſenſa- 
tion will be very different, by means of the different diſpoſition of the 
organs, not only 1 in different men, but in the ſame man at different 
times. And, beſides the diſpoſition of the organs, there are, inthoſe 
ſenſes which perceive things at a diſtance, ſuch as ſight and hearing, 
different diſpoſitions of the media through which ſuch ſenſes operate; 
and theſe, as is well known, make a great difference in their percep- 
tions. So that, according to this philoſophy, truth or ſcience is a mere 
ſpectre or phantom, appearing differently to different men, or to the 
ſame man at different times, without any ſubſtance or reality. But, 
the true anſwer to Heraclitus, Protagoras, or whoever elſe, antient or 

; modern, 


Gs Metaph, lib. 4. cap. 5. 
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modern, philoſophiſes in this way, is what Ariſtotle makes, that there 


is ſomething elſe in the univerſe beſides matter and motion ; for there 
1s that which is immoveable, without generation or corruption, mean- 
ing ideas 85 . . 


I chink 1 may therefore conclude, that thoſe who deny the exiſtence 
of ideas, are not only perfectly ignorant of the antient Philoſophy, 


but of the nature of ſcience, and of truth in general, 


Havio thus cleared my way to the nes I will procee 4 w 
make ſome obſervations upon om + in the next chapter. | 


CHAP. 


His words are, Er. N atiwropue wavrov; vrorupBartcy — SUCIMY $IV&L TWT OVTWY, * ovrs 


- Sr voi, uri pg, ours yiviois To TuguTaV- | Metaph. lib. 4. cap. 5. This ſen- 
tence alone, I think, would be ſufficient to acquit Ariſtotle of any imputation of 
materialiſm ; for, as ideas are undoubtedly immaterial things, it is impoſſible to con- 

-  ceive how the ſoul, if material, could produce them ; for what is immaterial never 
ean come from what i is material. | 


” i 
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General Obſervations upon the Categories Other Diviſions of the whole 
of Things, ſuch as that made by Porphyry, and alſo that made by 
Plato —The Nature of the Diviſion made by Archytas—his Work Me- 
taphyfical—Ariftotle's Book of Categories a Logical Work—The Na- 
ture of Porphyry's Diviſion—The Nature alſo of Plato's —Both dif- 
ferent from that of Archyta.— Examination of the Univerſals of Archy- 
tas—Whether there be too many or too few of them not too many of 
them—nor too few—Shown that Motion ought not to be one of Ar- 


 chytas's Unwverſals—nor Time nor Space—nor Matter—nor Form 


nor Power—nor Faculty — Mind, conſidered as a Subſtance, falls under 
this diuiſion— Habit likewiſe falls under it—Ariftotle*s Divifien into 
Categories, not compleat—Concluſion of this Part of the Work. 


LE HERE have been other i made of the univerſity 


of things, ſuch as that diviſion treated of by Porphyry, in his 
introduction to Ariſtotle's book of Categories, where he has divided 


all things into genus, ſpecies, difference, property, and accident. Such 
alſo is the diviſion made by Plato, conſiſting likewiſe of five 
members, viz. being (for ſo I tranſlate the , of Plato, ) /amenc/5, 
difference, motion, and reft. If theſe diviſions are in the ſame reſpect, 
and are full and compleat, it is manifeſt that the diviſion of Archytas, 
and of Ariſtotle, muſt be improper, as conſiſting of two many mem- 
bers: And, ſuppoſing them to be in different reſpects, and for differ- 
ent purpoſes, it is to be inquired in what reſpects they differ; and, 
C0) DTS "EL 8 when 
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when that is determined, it will fill remain to be inquired, whether 
the diviſion of the categories be full and compleat, ſuch as has nothing 
wanting, or nothing redundant? Theſe, I think, are queſtions of 
ſome curioſity, and of great importance, for underſtanding rightly the 

doctrine of the Categories. | 


And the firſt thing to be conſidered is, in what view, and for what 
purpoſe, Archytas made this diviſion of things. And I think it is evi- 
dent, both from the title of the work, and from what Simplicius has 
| Preſerved to us of it, which, I believe, is by far the greateſt part of it, 
if not all, that it was a metaphyſical work, in which it was the i in- 

tention of the author to treat of the general principles of all things 

in the univerſe that actually exiſted, and which conſtituted the whole 
of things: In ſhort, it was what I am treating of how, under the ſe- 
cond head of my diviſion of 17 aki og viz. . 1 
forms of all things. | 8 


It is not, therefore, of the efficient cauſes, or of the conſtituting pri- 
ciples of the univerſe, that Archytas treats, but of the formal cauſes,.. | 
and of things as already conſtituted. And I think it is further evi- 
dent, that the ſubſtances of which he treats are natural ſubſtances, not 
Jubſtances-immaterial, and ſeparated from matter; for, in a paſſage quo- 
ted from him by Simplicius, he divides ſubſtances in the ſame. manner 
that Timaeus the Locriam does, into matter, form, and the compound 
of theſe two, which is the natural. body ; and, as the Jubſtances as -.. 
which he treats are of that kind, ſo muſt alfo the accidents be: So that 
the whole univerſals of Archytas, being either material, ſubſtances or. 
their accidents, it is evident that his work muſt be conſidered as a 
treatiſe of phyfics, or rather metaphy/ics, as it treats not of the particu- 
lar affections of natural bodies, but of their general piigciples, and 
common propetties. 7 


On the other hand, it is e that Ariſtotle” 8 Anal of Coos. 
is a logical work: For, the intention of his logic being to explain 


what 
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what ſyllogiſm was, and particularly demonſtrative ſyllogiſm ; and, as 
all ſyllogiſms conſiſt of propoſitions, and propoſitions, again, of terms, 
the method of ſcience required that he ſhould begin with terms, as the 
elements of the whole compoſition. And, in order to make ſcience of 
his work, it was neceſſary that the number of "theſe terms, I mean of 
the general claſſes to which they were all reducible, ſhould be aſcer- 
tained, as well as the nature of them explained; for, of what is infi- 
nite, there is no ſcience; and, without this, the doctrine of the catego- 
ries would have been as imperfect as the grammatical art would have 
been, if the number of letters, or elemental ſounds of which words 
are compoſed, had not been aſcertained. Now, this being the nature of 
Ariſtotle's work, it is no doubt poſſible that the diviſion of theſe terms 
into ten claſſes may not be full and compleat, though Archytas's divi- 
ſion of natural ſubflances and accidents may be. | 


As to Porphyry's fue words, as they are called, it is evident that 
they can be none of the univerſals treated of by Archytas ; for they 
have no exiſtence in nature, but only in our minds, being nothing elſe 
but terms denoting certain operations of our minds upon the , or 
the things exiſting in this univerſe, by which we conſider and inveſti- 
gate them in a certain way, diſcovering, that they have ſome things in 
common, ſome things proper or peculiar, ſome things differencing or 
diſtinguiſhing, and ſome things accidental. Rut Archytas, i in his book, 
conſiders what all theſe things are in themſelves, not the prog reſs ie f 
our underſtanding 1 in the Re of them 


For the ſame reaſon that neither genus nor ſoecies nor any other of 
the five things mentioned by Porphyry, could be numbered among the 
univerſals of Archytas, it is evident that even truth itſelf cannot be 
one of them; for trutb is nothing but the perception of the connection 
of two terms of a propoſition. Now, a propoſition is a combination 
of two ideas made by the mind ; ſo that it is plainly an operation of 
the mind and neither ſubſtance nor. accident exiſting 1 in nature. 
RES © Of 
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Of the ſame nature with Porphyry's Sor words, are the univerfuls 


of Plato above mentioned; for they are only ſo many different ways 
of conſidering the things of the univerſe: For we conſider them, ei- 
ther as havipg a determinate nature in themſelves, which conſtitutes 


their eſſence, and makes them what they are; which I take to be the 


meaning of the . , or the sc of Plato, being different from the ow 

or ſubſtance of Archytas and Ariſtotle, and applicable to qualities as 

well as to fubſtances properly ſo called * - or we conſider them as the 
fame, or as different; or as at reſt, or as in motion.—In ſhort, it ap- 

pears to me that Plato intended to divide, in this way, all the propoſi- 

tions that we form concerning the things of this univerſe, not the 
things themſelves. And, I believe, it will be found, upon exami- 

nation, that all the propoſitions we form concerning things relate 

either to their eſſence, their lameneſs, their difference, their motion, or 

their reſt. 


Thus, it appears that the univerſals, both of Porphyry and of Plato, 
are logical diviſions, not of things, ſuch as the univerſals of. Archytas ;. 
but it ſtill remains to be inquired, Whether Archytas's, diviſion. be a. 
compleat one? It is certainly ſo far compleat, as it is a diviſion of 
things into /ub/ance and accident; for, the firſt category is Jubſtance, 


and all the other nine are accidents. But, as a general diviſion into 


ſubſtance and accident would not have made us much wiſer, it ſtill re- 


mains to be conſidered, Whether he has made a proper diviſion of the- 


accidents into nine claſſes ?. and, Whether there be not too my of: 
them, or too few? ft oe x | . 
e 3% hate © 


* See theſe 1 #716, ravrer U & rig vue, very well explained by Ammonius, in his 
commentary upon Porphyry's introduction, p. 79. » ſays he, is not here oppoſed 


to accident, (as in the Categories, ) but denotes the nature and eſſence of things, or 


that by which they are ſaid to be. what they are. revrorns, or /ameneſs, mult be in all 
things, becauſe they have all the ſame original; and frsgorns, or difference, muſt be 


in all things, becauſe they are many, and not one... 
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That there are not too many of them, every body muſt be convin- 
ced, who conſiders what they are; for he will find them diſtinct one 
| from another, and that not one includes another. Nor do I think: 
that any philoſopher has thought that the number of them was too 
great. But it appears, from. Simplicius's commentary upon the cate- 
tegories of Ariſtotle, that many of the commentators before him 
thought them too few, and therefore were inclined to add to the num=-- 
ber, and, particularly, to make motion one of them. 


I will therefore begin with motion, and endeavour to account why; 
it is not one of the univerſals of Archytas: And I hope this will not 
be difficult to do, after what ! have ſaid of it; for, in the fi place, it. 
is evidently not one of the formal cauſes of natural things, of which, 
as I have oblerved, Archytas treats in this work, but one of the effi- 

cient cauſes, and, indeed, the immediate efficient cauſe of all genera- 

tion and production; it cannot, therefore, be ſaid to be any thing ex- 
iſting that is generated and produced, but the cauſe of fuch exiſtence.. 
_ 2dly, It is not only not any thing, but it cannot be ſaid to be the fate 
of any thing ; for it is, as we have ſeen, a paſſage from one [tate to a- 
nother. As, however, it cannot be denied that it affects natural things: 
very much, and produces. great changes and alterations upon them, 
the effects of motion, it not motion itielt, muti be contidered as falling, 
under the categories of doing and ſuſferug, the moving power being 
conſidered as doing and acting; and the thing moved, as ſuffer ing. 


Akin to motion is time; which, as ſhall be ſhown after wards, is 
nothing elſe but number applied to motion, by which the duration of 
the exiſtence of any thing is meaſured. This, conſidered abſolutely 
and abſtractedly in itſelf, is certainly no natural thing exiſting, and, 
therefore, does not belong to Archytas's ſubject; but, as it accompa- 
nies. the exiſtence of material things , I propoſe to treat of it, under 

* This is the reaſon given by Simplicius, why neither time nor place are reckoned ' 
among the categories; becauſe, ſays he, they are ſomething without nature, that is, | 

| a not 
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the third head of my diviſion. But, though the abſtract notion of 
time does not belong to Archytas's univerſals, yet, in ſo far as it re- 
lates to particular things, it is to be conſidered as falling under the 
category of wwhen ; for, all things that are generated and produced, 
that is, all things in this lower world, are properly ſaid to exiſt in 
time; for to them we apply the diſtinction of paſt, preſent, and future. 


Space, as I ſhall ſhow afterwards, is either a mere non- entity, or to 
be conceived only in relation to body ; and, in fo far as it has relation 
to any particular body, ſo as to be the Place of that axed it is denoted 


by the category, Worry. 


As to matter and form, they are clearly the elements of natural 
things, not the things themſelves ; and, therefore, have been treated of 
by me under my firſt head. Beſides, as they have no exiſtence ſepa- 
rate from body, and its accidents, they could not have properly fallen 
under Archytas's ſubject, which, as 1 have ſaid, is confined to the ma- 
terial and the viſible a niree | 


As to powers and Aale, of lads I have faid ſo much, has are 
not things exiſting, but only the cauſes of things exiſting; and therefore 
have been treated under my firſt head; and, as to mind, the greateſt 
power in nature, ſo far as it is a ſubſtance, i it falls under the firſt cate- 
gory ; but, ſo far as it is only a * efficient, it does not Seng to 
0 e s ſubject. 1 8 


With reſpect to habit, it falls under the co "nals; ; habit 5 
compoſed of 1 one or more ; and the action or aſton thence 


= * 


not in nature, and only accompanying it. And he m. that mat ter, ibn 2 mot ian, 
are none of the categories, becauſe they are what conſtitute or fill up nature. His 


words are, xx: yap w Ty Pucu re he raganπννννντν0ẽ 6 6 2;gores a0 4 Toros dex tu tua wore 
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reſulting, has each its proper n in the philoſophical arrangement 
of Archytas. 


Thus, I think, I have ſhown, that there is nothing wanting in the 
univerſals of Archytas; and, as it is admitted that they are not too 
many, it follows, that the ſyſtem is Is without either redun— 
A or defect. 


But, hos Ariftoile' logical work of the categories, as it was in- 
tended for a ſyſtem of univerfal praedicables, I doubt it cannot be ſaid 
to be com pleat; without thoſe univerſals that I have mentioned, fuch 
as motion, matter, form, power, faculty, &c. which are certainly praedi- 
cables, and are, accordingly, often praedicated. And Ariſtotle himſelf 
ſeems to have been conſcious of this defe& in the ſyſtem, as he has 
added; to the doctrine of the categories, a. good deal concerning mo- 
tion, habit, amen and Pre wh 


Thus, I kave exptiined both the univerſals of Archytas, and the 
categories of Ariſtotle; and have endeavoured to ſhow that, whatever 
defects there may be in Ariſtotle's categories, the ſyſtem of Archytas 
is compleat. And | think I have aſſigned the reaſon of the difference 
| betwixt them, namely, that Archytas's work was truly a metaphyſical. 
work, bur which Ariftotle by transforming into a logical work, has 
made neither the one nor the other compleat. In the next chapter L 
will conclude this book, by comparing this univerſal ſcience of cate- 

gories, with other ſciences, and particularly mathematics. 


HAK 
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r IV; 


1 The Suljef i Metaphyſics, ics, Univerſals or EE of the higheſt Kind 
E — hat Generals are not to be underſtood without ſome Finowledge of 
| Logic Difference betwixt Mathematics and Metaphyſic,.— Mat hema- 
tical Ideas Number I his the Subject of Arithmetice Figure the Sub- 


ject of Geometry — Analyſis of it into Superficies, Lines, and Points 
"Morion-LT; his the Subject both of Geometry and Arithmetic—The Sub- 


jedts of Metaphyſics —Confiders what is different, and what 1s common, 


in the Subjects of Mathematics —Its Way of conſidering Motion,— 
Treats of Subjects not comprehended in any particular Science Ihe 


proper Subject of Metaphyſics is immaterial Subſtances —The Way of 
coming to the Idea of them Diſterence betwixt Antient and Modern 
1 Philgſply— No ſufficient Cauſe of Motion aſſigned by the Modern. 
| ; Nature, A to their Nan, defective. „„ 


H OS E who believe, like the antient philoſophers mentioned by 

Plato, that nothing exiſts but what they can graſp or lay hold 

of with their hands, will no doubt think this whole doctrine of cate- 

gories to be merely phantaſtical, without any foundation in truth or 
reality umbrarum hic locus ęſt, according to them; and they will ſay, 

that ſuch airy unſubſtantial notions are altogether unworthy of a ſci- 

. ence, which pretends to treat only of things really exiſting. The phi- 

loſophers I mean are thoſe who deny the exiſtence of generals, 
even in the mind, and aſſert that there is nothing there but the 

perception of ſingular and individual things; and the plain ſcope = 


. of which e as I have ſhown —— is, to exclude 
| intel 
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intelligence from the univerſe, to make us believe that there is no- 
thing exiſting but the material world, and this framed without that 


archetype, which we call the intellectual wordt ; that is, in other 
words, without counſel or deſign. 


There are others dn though they admit generals, will not ſo rea- 
dily allow that there is any reality in aniverſale, ſuch as the cate- 
gories, We admit, ſay they, that there is the ſpecies, man, diſtinct , 
from the individuals of that ſpecies ; but we do not know what to 
make of the genus, as you call it, animal. It is the misfortune, as I 
obſer ved before, of many philoſophers now a-days, that they have not 
learned logic; for, if they had, they would know, that what is genus 
with reſpect to one ſpecies, is ſpecies with reſpect to another genus. 
Thus, for example, animal is the genus with reſpect to man, but it is 
the ſpecies with reſpect to animated ſubſtance. It is therefore impoſ- 
ſible to make any difference in this matter, betwixt genus and ſpecies. 
Nor, indeed, can it be conceived how we ſhould generalize fo far as to 
form the idea of a man, and why we ſhould not generalize ſo much 
farther, as to form the idea of an animal ; for, if we can make ſuch a 
colle&ion of qualities as belong to man, and to man only, diſtinguiſh- 
ing him from every other animal, Why ſhould not we make likewiſe 
ſuch another collection, agreeing to all animals, and to animals only, 

and diſtinguiſhing th them from every other animated ſubſtance ? 


That men, who have no ſcience, ſhould not — conceive e the na- 
ture of generals, nor be able to diſtinguiſh betwixt Peter, James, or 
John, and the idea of the ſpecies, I do not ſo much wonder; but, 1 
confeſs, I have often wondered to hear mathematicians deny the ex- 
iſtence of generals ; becauſe this appeared to me to be giving up their 
ſcience; for, if they ſay that they demonſtrate nothing but of the par- 
ticular triangle upon the paper, they muſt confeſs that the truths 2 
| their ſcience are not univerſal truths, nor demonfiratrve truths ; 


Uu | Mil 
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nothing ean be demonſtrated of any particular material thing, all ſuch _ 
things being, as IJ have ſhown “, in conftant flux, without any ſtability 
or permanency; and therefore incapable of 11 the 22185 of 
ſcience. 


Having U mathematics, I will conclude this book, with 
comparing mathematical ideas with metaphyſical; by which we ſhall 
be able to diſcover more clearly the nature of both ſciences, and what 
rank each of them ought 1 to hold among the 55 of nen know 


ledge. 


Of TY the archetype i is Nature, the original of all our ideas ; for, 
of this book, all arts and ſciences are only a tranſcript. But ts dif- 
ference 1 is, that the mathematician takes his ideas from what is moſt 
obvious i in nature, and ſtands, as it were, in the title-page of this 
book; whereas metaphyſies 80 very much deeper into its inquiring 
into the cauſes of things, confidering thoſe general principles from 
which every thing lefs general proceeds; and, by theſe ſteps, aſcend- 
ing even to that univerſal principle from which all things in the uni- 

| verſe are produced: : While the ſeience of mathematics takes its 
ſubjeQts from the productions, not the principles of nature, being con- 
verſant with the properties of the material and viſible world, and thoſe 
properties of it which, by their nature, are moſt ſimple and determi- 
nate, being perfed ly ſeparate and diſtin& one from another; and not 
mixing with, or running into one another, like other things in na- 
ture ; ; therefore eaſy to be ee in an exact and preciſe defi- 


nition. i 


4 1 115 


The 1 of this Lind? is 2 r by Euclid to be a multitude 
of tnonads. "Now, a monad i: is the fimpleſt, that is, the leaſt complex 
of all ideas; $ for i it confiders the thing, without any quality or acei- 
dent, even a of 7 kime or Place, and TE. as Soom of and as s ſeparate and 

diſlinct 


Tt 
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diſtinct from every other thing. It has, therefore, no adjunct or con- 
comitant of any kind, not even place or poſition; in which reſpect, as 
Ariſtotle has obſerved, it is a ſimpler idea than even a mathematical 
point, which, though it have no parts, and be therefore indiviſible as 
well as the monad, cannot be conceived without poſition. | 


Many of theſe monads, or ones, conſidered together by the mind, yet 
ſo as each is diſtin from the other, is what I call multitude, But, in 
order to make number, | think we muſt add to Euclid's definition, and 
ſay that it is multitude defined or limited; for, without ſome limita- 
tion, we do not, even in common ſpeech, call it number: And brute 
animals have the perception of multitude, and can diſtinguiſh betwixt 
it and one; but have not any perception of number. And there are 
barbarous nations who have only the idea of number carried ſo far: 
(Monſieur la Condamine ſays, that he met with one upon the banks 
of the river Amazons, that icould count no farther than three:) And 
farther, they have nothing but the confuſed perception of — 
which they ger by pointing to the hairs of their head, 


Plato his! obſerved; that we SITE the idea of number 3 all the 


ſenſes. The reaſon of which, he ſays, is, that man was made for con- 
templation and ſcience: And, as the knowledge of aumber is the 


foundation of all ſcience; therefore nature has made the perception of 
it more general than any thing elſe, making it to ariſe from whate- 
ver we ſee, hear, touch, taſte, or ſmell. But we are not from thence 
to imagine, that number is a perception of ſenſe, or, as Mr Locke 
would call it, an idea of ſenſation; for each ſenſe only perceives its own 


objects; and each act of its perception is ſingle and individual, ſtand- 


ing by itſelf, without any conſideration of any other act of perception 
of the ſame, or any other ſenſe. It is, therefore, intellect only that 


joins and puts together, as well as Ne * . 8 the | 


aue and ee 8 2 
* ä Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſubjects of arithmetic. As to geometry, the ſubje& 
of i it is gure, which is either plane or. ſolid. Of the ſolid, the plane 
or uperficies | is the boundary; and what is contained within the ſu- 
perficies bounding the ſolid, is what we call body. . The fuperfictes, a- 
gain, is bounded by lines, and the lines by a point. e e, 


Thus, it is evident, that geometry does not go deep into the nature 
of things; for the ſubject of it is neither body nor mind; of which | 
two the [univerſity of things confiſts ; but it is only the ſurface of 
things with! which it is converſant: But, as the ideas of Hgures, ſuper- 
ficieſes, and lines, are ſimple and determinate, and therefore capable of 
moſt preciſe definition, the ſcience from thence ariſing is accurate and 
demonſtrative, though it do not, as Plato has obſerved, and as we ſhall 
b N _—_— —— its ne r ne ae 8 
Thete i is a third ſubject of ninthenjadea) Sener beſi des number, and 
| eee of body ; and that is motion: For the mathematician 
conſiders body in motion, as well as at reſt; explains the different 
kinds of its motions; ſhows how they are compounded ; : and applies 
arithmetic to calculate the force of the moving pawer, and the quanti- 
ty of motion produced by it. From motion, thus conſidered, ariſe 
three branches of mathematical ſcience, viz. aftronomy, mechanics, and 
_ muſic; which, in ſo far as they derive their Raz from e 
_ ee are demonſtrative Ps” 

| | Theſe: are TOE paheochs of ao knowledge 22 we are now 
to ſhow how much farther metaphyſics go into the nature of things 
The ſubject of metaphyſics is the z20bole of things. This, as I have 
obſerved, cannot be otherways known than in its principles or cauſes. 
Now, theſe mult neceſſarily be what is 19 general in nature; for it 
is from generalt that particulars are derived, which cannot exiſt with- 


out che 1 ; whereas the . may * without the particu- 
OE lars. 
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lars. | Thus, the ſpecies; man, cannot exiſt without the genus, animal ; 

but animal may be without man: And this holds univerſally of all 
genuſes and ſpecieſes. The ſubject, therefore, of metaphyſics, is what 
is principal in nature, and firſt, if not in priority of time, in dignity 
and excellence, and in order likewiſe, as being the cauſes of every 
thing in the univerſe. Leaving, therefore, particular ſubjects, and their 


ſeveral properties, to particular ſciences, this univerſal ſcience compares 


theſe ſubjects together; conſiders wherein they differ, and wherein they 
agree: And that which they have 1 in common, but belongs not, in 
particular, to any one ſcience, is the proper ſubject of metaphyſics. | 


In this manner, it conſiders the ſubjects of mathematics above men- 


tioned, viz. number, the dimenſions of body, and motion. The two firſt 


are the ſubjects, as I have ſaid, the one of arithmetic, the other of geo- 
metry; and it finds this difference betwixt the two, that the ſubject of 

geometry is continuous; that is, the parts of it are contiguous, touch- 
ing one another, and having one common boundary ; whereas the 
parts of the ſubject of arithmetic are, by their nature, disjoined and ſe- 
parated from one another, each ſtanding by itſelf. Another difference 
which it diſcovers, is, that the parts of the one have place or poſition, 
| whereas the parts of the other have none *; and a third is, that the 


one is diviſible into an infinite number of parts, whereas the diviſion 


of the other can be carried no farther than the monad, which, by - its 


nature, is one indiviſible thing. According to theſe differences, 


therefore, metaphyſics diſtinguiſhes the ſubjects of theſe two parti- 
. FR yg the one nene To and the other number. 


® See thoſe two 8 fully explained by Ariſtotle, in Fg 6th chapter of his 
book of Categories. 

| + Euclid uſes this word (eyes, or magnitude,) very frequently, but nowhere defines 
it, referring it, as well as other things, to common ſenſe and obſervation ; and this 


think wiſe in bim; ſor the definition of it muſt neceflarily have carried him ro. | 


the bounds of his ſcience, and into eee 5 
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But things are ſo connected in this univerſe, and the one and the 
many. ſo mixed together in every part of it, that things are not only 
different, each from the other, but they alſo hold to one another by 
ſome common, band or tie, ſo that the one is to be found in them as 
well as the many; and they are both the fame and different ———This . 
is the caſe of number and magnitude, as well as of other things; for 
they are not only different in the reſpe&s above mentioned, but they 


are the ſame in this reſpect, that they have both parts which may be 


meaſured or numbered: And it is for this reaſon that, as Ariſtotle has 
obſerved *, the terms equal or unegnal, can only properly be applied 


to them. Whereas, of other things, we ſay, that they are Like or 
unlike. They 'muſt therefore belong to the ſame genus; and that 
genus is what is called by the metaphyſicians quantity, and is divided 
as een, into g e HS 1829 OY that g e f and num- 


As to motion, the 6 "Utes 3 it up according to common | 
apprehenſion, and applies to it the principles of geometry and arith- | 
metic, without troubling | himſelf to inquire concerning its nature, and 
What rank i it holds i in the order of beings ; 3 whereas, the metaphyſician 
inquires into its nature and eſſence; ſhows that it has nothing fixed 
or determinate i in its natures but is a | Progreſs from one : ſlate to ano- 
ELKO, but "that, therefore, i it” is ; not of the 9 of things ac- 
tually produced ; and conſtituted, and, by conſequence, none of the ca- 
tegories—that it is in the thing moved, not in that which moves ; and, 
conſequently, that the thing which moves may itſelf not be moved— | 


and, /aftly, that what moves muſt, of neceſſity, be different from what 
i, moved; and, therefore, that nothing can move zt/elf. 


- 8 * 1 . « 1 * 1 1 
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* Ariſtat. Categ. cap. 6. in n, e.. 

1 e Fe eee 
the two ſuhjects of which he treats, magnitude and number, becauſe it is an univerſal, 
and a metaphyſical idea z and the reaſon probably why he has not defined magnitude, 
though he has ſo often mentioned it, is, that he could r not have m"_ it without taking 


notice of quantity. 
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The moſt obvious properties of things are thoſe T have mentioned, 
viz. number, figure, and motion, which are the ſubjects of the particu- 
lar ſciences I have named. But there are many other properties of 
things, which, not being of a nature ſo ſimple or determinate, and 
therefore not eaſily abſtracted, have not hitherto been mate the ſub- 
ject of any particular ſcience, ſuch as bitter and Fweet, cold and hot, 


moift and dry. Theſe, and ſuch like, are all thrown in together, un- 


der one category, to which the name of quality is given. In like 
manner, all actions and energies, however different they may be, are 
claſſed under the category of act ian. And ſufferings, like wiſe, however 
different in kind, are all comprehended under the category of Jufer- 
ing. And ſo on, with reſpect to the reſt of the nine categories of acci- 


dents, all which are inherent in the firſt chief category, viz. Subſtance, 


| which does not belong to any particular ſcience, but only to this uni- 
verſal ſcience; the nature of which is, that it comprehends not only 
what is the ſubject of particular ſciences, but Ge yy which 
hitherto have not beer _— to ſcience. | 
The —— ideas I have hichento fooraioni! are all abſtracted 
from matter; more abſtracted, indeed, than the mathematical, and 
more general; and, conſequently, nearer the principles and the original 
of the univerſe. But the ideas I am now to mention, are of ſubſtances 


altogether immaterial, which, as I have ſaid, are the proper ſubject of 


metaphyſics. The only paſſage which can lead the philoſopher into 
this invifible world is mation; for, having learned to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
what moves, and it moved, he ſoon * . wn moving power 
ov this N cannot ys material. 3 J 


* Was ks this road that the great philoſophers of antiquity aſcend- 


| ad; to the Firft Cauſe and Author of all ene miret unmoved and 


unchangeable, | 
9 9 eee nen dat akifts moveri. 
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But it is a road not much frequented by our modern philoſophers, who 
appear to me to be diſpoſed to account for the operations of nature 
from any other cauſe rather than mind, and to employ a God only as 
the tragic poets of old did, when they: could i in no other n extri- 
cate their fable. 1 2 js 


Pen: > 5: 74-33 


There i is os road to Deity ; but neither is it much beaten by 
the philoſophers of this age. It is that which lies through formal 
cauſes. In the works of art, every body diſtinguiſhes betwixt the mat- 
ter and the form ; but, in the works of nature, we ſeem to think that 
all is material ; whereas, all the antient philoſophers, ſuch of them, at 
leaſt, as were not Atheiſts, made the diſtinction betwixt matter and form 
the foundation of their natural philoſophy : And with the : formal 
_ cauſe is neceſſarily connected the final cauſe ; for, if there be a form 
of any thing, by which it anſwers a certain purpoſe, there muſt neceſ- 
farily be a final cauſe, or end propoſed. And, again, if there be an 
end propoſed, there muſt be a form ſuitable to that end, unleſs we can 
believe what Epicurus profeſſed to do, (for I cannot think he really 
believed fo), that the eye, being formed, ſuch as it is, by mere mat- 
ter and mechaniſm, the uſe of it, for ſeeing, was afterwards, upon 
trial, found out. Some, indeed, of our more religious philoſophers, 
ſpeak a good deal of final cauſes ; but the greater part of them ſeem to 
Nr One) in the works of nature _ manner and nin. | 


But this . Lond 3 philoſophy is | eſſentially d 4. 
| fective in this reſpect, that it aſſigns no efficient cauſe of the o- 
perations of nature, unleſs they could ſhow, that matter and me- 
chaniſm could operate without any moving power, or had that 
moving power in themſelves. It is true, indeed, that the -Britiſh | 
philoſophers, with the exception of very few, allow the neceſſity 
of an immaterial firſt mover; but they ſay, that the machine, being 
once put in motion, goes on of itſelf, ** a piece of clock- 
work, 
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work, by mere mechanical cauſes. | But this wonderful machine they 
have never been able to explain, except by making ſuppoſitions of 
mechanical powers of attraction, repulſion, and the like, which, if not 
inherent iv matter, and eſſential to it, are, they ſay, originally impreſ- 
ſed upon it; but that one original impreſſion ſhould produce ſuch a 
variety of motions, and ſhould give matter an active and truly ſelf- mo- 
ving power, is not, as 1 have ſhown *, ſupported by any experiment 
or obſervation, and is directly. contrary to that vis znertzae, or perfect 


bs ren. which ber ay i is eſſential to matter. | | = 


1 mould think this pakaicd lle more compleat, if they made 
every thing mechanical, the animated, as well as the inanimate parts of 
nature. And, accordingly, the opinion of the French philoſophers ap- 
pears to me more conſiſtent, who make animals to be machines; and, | 
though they profeſs to confine this to brute-animals, I have little doubt 
but that the greateſt part of them, at leaſt, believe that man likewiſe is 
a machine; and one of them has written a book to prove it f. But 
our philoſophers, who; allow that the movements of men and other a= 
nimals are produced, neither by mere matter and mechaniſm, nor by 
the immediate act of the Deity, but by ſome internal principle, call it 
mind, liſe, or whatever elſe you will, ought not, I think, to ſtop there, 
but to account for all the other motions they ſee in the univerſe, in 
the ſame manner But of this I have ſaid enough in the preceding 
Thus, I have concluded what I have to ſay upon the ſubje& of the 
Categories; the doctrine of which undoubtedly belongs to this ſcience 
AK of 


Page 282. 
+ Abbe du 1 author of che book enticed, L' homme Machine. 
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of firſt cauſes and principles ; for theſe are either what is altogether 
immaterial, and not exiſting in matter, which, as 1 have ſaid, is the | 
proper ſubject of metaphyſics, or what, though material, and exiſting 
in matter, is fartheſt removed from ſenſe, and of higheſt abſtraction, 
ſuch as the Categories. And, accordingly, Ariſtotle, in his books 
of metaphyſics, has explained ſome of them at great length, which he 
thought he had not ſufficiently explained in his books of categories. 


And, indeed, the doctrine of the categories belongs ſo much to the 


firft philoſophy, that a conſiderable progreſs muſt have been made in 

that philoſophy before they could have been diſcovered. Now, as the 
firſt philoſophy was undoubtedly laſt in the order of invention, I am 
perſuaded that every branch of philoſophy had been cultivated, and 
every particular ſcience brought, at leaſt, to ſome degree of perfection, 


before men could have ſuch inlarged views of things, as to arrange 


and divide into certain clafſes, that infinite variety of things which 


- compoſe this univerſe. That Pythagoras, or his ſchool, which laſted 


no longer than his life, ſhould have carried philoſophy and ſcience fo 
far; cannot be ſuppoſed. I therefore have not the leaſt doubt but that 
This philoſopher brought the doctrine of the categories with him from 
Egypt, and that it was there diſcovered, in the colleges of the prieſts, 
who appear to me to have carried philoſophy and ſcience of all kinds 
_— _— ee ever n have been writ wen 


I the next BY I 13 to inquire concerning 3 or 
concomitants of Nature, ime, Jpace, and Place. Theſe make the third 


bead, under which I propoſed to confider 0p nr of Sg 


And Lin 1 with time. 
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Of the Adjuncts of Nature, Tim, Srack, and PLace. 


- CC: 6 


Time, though not a Cauſe, a neceſſary Adjunct of the Material World— 
Time, like every thing in the Material World, dependent upon Mo- 
tion —not to be comprehended at once, but to be invęſtigated.—Exiſt- 
ence, Duration, included in the Idea of Time — Time a Mea/ure of no- 
thing but Duration but not of the Duration of all Beings only of 
ſuch as are liable to Change of one Kind or another —What Kind of 

| Meaſure Time is—/t muſt be by Motion — Ibis Motion muſt be perpe- 
tual, and it muft revolve into itſelf, and begin where it left off—The 
Mation of the Celeftial Bodies of this Rind Definition of Tume—Con- 
ſequences of this Definition—— Body, Motion, Number, muſt all join to 
make Time— How far Time participates of the Nature of Body— How 
Time applies to Mind fuch as ours—Moments not Time nor any 
part of Time Common Diviſion of Time into preſent, paſt, and fu- 
ture Nature of the preſent—properly ſpeabing, has no exiflence— 
Time altogether of a moſt ſhadewy Nature—How Time is applied 
to Motion —Difference betwixt Time and Eternity—no Difference, ac- 
cording to the Syſtem of the Materialifls—If the Univerſe be not eter- 
nal, and is to have an End, then Time muſt have had a beginning, 
and will have an End—Diffculty of Conceiving a Being whoſe Dura- 
tion 1s not meaſured by Time yet it ts ee Jo to concetue Divi- 
nity—What Plotinus /ays upon this Subject. 


HAT time, though not a cauſe, is a ceibliey djd or con- 
comitant of the material world, cannot be denied; for every 

thing 3 in it exiſts in time; ; and the diviſions of time, viz. paſt preſent, 
1 and 
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and future, apply to it. It therefore belongs to this univerſal philo- 
ſophy to treat of i it. | 


If Pl | were no motion, lays Euclid, there would be no ſound, nor 
any ſenſe of hearing! He might have added, nor any other perception 
of ſenſe Further, there would have been no viſible world, nor gene- 
ration or production of any kind here below and, among other 
things, time could have had no exiſtence. And this ſtill further ſhews 
us the neceſſity of knowing what motion is, upon which ſo many 
| things depend, and without the knowledge of which it 18 CY to 

| underſtand fiber phyſics or metaphyſics. | 


„Tune is like motion, al many other things, which every body 
thinks he knows, and, indeed, has ſome notion of it, but very few 
perfectly underſtand. If no body aſæ me what time is, ſays St Au- 
guſtine, I think I know; but, if any body aſk me, I cannot tell.” 
And, indeed, it is not eaſy to give a clear idea of time at once; but, in 
the following manner, I' think, the definition of it may be inveſtigated, 
and brought out by aw Wt ng with the moſt grin of all 
3 W : 20 ö 


* 3 


1 ene ified, it is | evident there could be no loch thing as 
Further, it — Were no continuation of exiſtence, there could be 
no time, becauſe there would be nothing to which it could be ap- 


plicy- This continuation of exiſtence, i 18 Rue 3 18 called duration. | 


Further, gin, as time is acknowledged by every body to be a mea- 
fare of ſomething ;- and, as we can conceive it applied to nothing but 

duration, (for it cannot be applied to quantity, that is, to magnitude 
| 6 1 Rh | | and 


8 * % of : 4 
7 - 4 . +3 a4 : * 


Euclid, ſefio Canonis in initios: 
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and number, nor to quality, ſubſtance, or any other of the categories, 
conſidered abſolutely in themſelves, and without reſpect to duration), 


it follows, that tzme is the meaſure of duration. 


But, can time be applied to the duration of all beings? Suppoſe a 
being altogether unchangeable, both as to its ſubſtance, and as to its 
qualities and energies—eternal likewiſe, as well as invariably the 
ſame How can we conceive any meaſure of duration applied to ſuch 

a being? The whole of its duration, being infinite, is impoſſible to 
be meaſured; nor can any period or ſtate of it be meaſured, as there 
is no change or ſucceſſion of ſtates or of energies in ſuch a being, by 

which any period of its exiſtence can be marked and bounded. It re- 


mains, therefore, that only the duration of ſuch beings can be mea- 


ſured as change, either in ſubſtance, or in their qualities or energies ; 

and, if ſo, we can make the definition of time a little more particular, 

by ſaying, That it is the meaſure of the duration of beings liable to 
change or ſucceſſion,” | 


Thus, we have diſcovered the ſabjects to which the meaſure of time 
is applied: But it remains to be inquired what this eee is, of 
what nature, and from whence taken. © 


As the be thing 3 meaſured exiſt by change and ſucceſſion, it is 
evident that the meaſure muſt be of the fame kind: For the meaſure 
or ſtandard muſt of neceſſity be like to the thing meaſured, otherwiſe 
it could not be applied to it. If, for example, it were magnitude that was 
to be meaſured, whoſe parts are continuous and co-exiſtent, the mea- 
ſure muſt be of the ſame kind. Again, if the thing to be meaſured were 
number, whoſe parts are diſcrete, the meaſure muſt be number, or the 
common meaſure of number—unity. In like manner, when the thing 
has no parts co-exiſtent, but exiſts only by ſucceſſion, the meaſure 


muſt be of that kind ; 3 and, if it were a thing that exiſted wholly by - 


change and ſucceſſion, the more perfect meaſure it would be. Now, 
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as was obſerved before , there are only two things which exiſt in that 
way; time itſelf, concerning which we are inquiring, and motion f. 
Motion, therefore, is the meaſure we want ; which, when applied to 
beings liable to change and ſucceſſion, i is time. 


But neither is this ſufficiently determinate—For, how is motion to 


be made a meaſure, ſo as to be applied to the ſubjects of time? This 


Ariſtotle has informed us of, by telling us, that we get the idea of 
time, by obſerving what is fir and /aft in motion t: And, no doubt, 

the interval betwixt what is firſt and laſt, in the movement of any 
particular body, may be made a ſtandard or meaſure, which will ap- 
ply to any thing capable of being ſo meaſured. But, how are we to 
fix what is firſt and laſt in the motion of any body: Suppoſe the bo- 


dy moves in a ſtraight line, we may determine what is firſt, if the line 


has a beginning which we know; and if it be not infinite, and that 
we know the end of it, we can alfo determine the laſt: But this will 
only be a meaſure while this motion laſts, and no longer ; whereas 
time is underſtood to be a perpetual meaſure of duration. 


In order, therefore, to make motion the meaſure we want, it is 
required, 1770, That the motion be perpetual. - 24s, That it re- 
volve into itſelf, and begin again at the ſame point. 3:0, That 


the duration of its revolutions be always the ſame. With theſe re- 


quiſites, the motion of any particular body will be a meaſure of 


duration. But human art has hitherto contrived no ſuch motion; nor 

has any natural motion been diſcovered, with theſe requifites, except : 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies; and, therefore, men, in all ages and 
nations, have made ey motions the . of duration J particularly, 


the 


* Page 171. 
+ Time, ſays Ariſtotle, cannot S its own Ln 3 xgeeg Bu 2 ve. Ariſt. | 


Phyſ. lib. 4. Cap. 15. 5 7. For, if it were its own meaſure, what "7 could we define i it? 


1 Ariſt, Phyſic. lib. 4. cap. 16. $ 6. 
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the motions of the ſun and moon, being the moſt conſpicuous of thoſe 
bodies *. 5 


And now we have the full definition of time. It is the meaſure 


of the duration of things that exiſt in ſucceſſion, by the motion of 


© the celeſtial bodies.“ 


From this definition, ſeveral conſequences are to be drawn. And, in 
the firſt place, as motion and time may be both divided into any gi- 
ven number of parts, ſo, by dividing the periods of the revolution of 
thoſe bodies into any determined number of parts, we divide time, in 
like manner, into months, days, hours, minutes, &c. | 

2do, All the ſubjects to which time is applicable, are ſaid to be in 
time, and are all, ſome way or other, affected by time. But it is evi- 
deut, as was before obſerved, that beings, which ſuffer no change, nei- 

ther in ſubſtance, qualities, nor energies, cannot be in time. Of this 
kind, we conceive Divinity to be; and, therefore, he is not in time but 
in eternity, or © «ww, as the Greek philoſophers expreſs it, by which 
is meant ſimply duration, or continuation of exiſtence, but without 


being any ways bounded or limited. Of the ſame kind, are all things 


that, in any ſenſe, may be ſaid to be unchangeable and eternal; ſuch 


as theorems and propoſitions of ſcience ; and, therefore, Ariſtotle very 


properly extends the obſervation to every thing eternal, and which 
continues always the ſamef. Of ſuch things we ſhould not ſpeak with 


any diſtinction of time. But, as language was invented for the uſe of 


men converſant with things.in generation and corruption, there is no 


verb of that kind in in ny language, as I have cy obſerved 7. 
3tio, 


* has Ariſt. phyſ. lib. 4 cap. atk 68. It has been Joubted, I find, of old, whether 


the revolutions of the ſun were all * to one another, as Plutarch telle us, De * ; 


et QOſiride, in initio. 
+ Te art ore. Phy: lib. 4. cap. 19. $ 7. 
+ Origin of Language, vol.2. page 127' 
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31 io, As there i is no * without motion, ſo hate s is no motion with- 
out body. And there is a fourth thing which alſo muſt be conſidered, 
viz, number. For the revolutions of the motion, or the parts of that re- 
volution, muſt be numbered. And hence it is that Ariſtotle: has defined 
time not improperly to be the number of motion. Theſe four are 
all connected, but different. Body comes firſt in order, and is the 
leading idea, as, without it, there could not be motion. Next comes 


motion; by which we are to underſtand only one of the three kinds 
of motion before mentioned, viz. from place to place, expreſſed by 


one word in Greek, viz. ga, for the other kinds of motion would not 
ſerve the purpoſe of a meaſure ; and not even all, as I have ſhown, 
of that kind. And to this motion, number applied, produces time. 
From this account, it is evident that fime is an adjunct made to mo- 
tion by the mind, through the application of number to it ; for, with- 
out number, there can be no uſe or application of any thing to any 


_ purpoſe in human life. Moreover, as motion cannot be without body, 


nor time without motion, it is of neceſſity that both /zme and motion 


ſhould: participate of the qualities of body, from which they are deri- 
ved. As body, therefore, is continuous, and infinitely diviſible, ſo is 
motion, and likewiſe time T. But they are continuous in a different 


manner. For the parts of body are continuous, as co- exiſling and 
lying together. But, as in motion, the ſeveral parts of the body oc- 


cupy ſeveral ſpaces, not at once, but by ſueceſſion, one after another, 
it is neceſſary that the parts of motion, though continuous, ſhould not 


be co-exiſtent, but exiſtent by ſucceſſion; but they muft be infinitely . 


_ diviſible, as the parts of the body moved are; and, as time is nothing 


but motion e's as a n the ne muſt be true of time. | 
| 8 2 ; 
„ gil pes Tx news, Arift. 2788885 lib, 4. cap. ult. $ 7. 


+ Ibid. cap. 17. f 3. | | | Tu, | 
1 Ibid. cap. 18. 57 EE r 
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4to, As the general idea of motion will apply to ſuch a mind as 
the human, where, though there be no change of ſubſtance, there is a 


change and ſucceſſion of energies, we have from thence ſome idea of 


order, and of firſt and laſt, and likewiſe of an interval betwixt ; but, 
as we have no ſtandard by which to meaſure that interval, it is not 
Time, but, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, only the firſt rude notion of Time. 


But, as I can apply it to the duration of things, and ſay, that a thing 


has laſted from the time I had one thought, till I had ſuch another, it 
may be conſidered as ſome bound or limit fet to duration, though not 
a determined one, fuch as Time . 


5to, As Time 1s e band and as it is infinitely diviſibie, it 
follows, that the bounds or terminations of the different portions of 
it are infinite in number. Theſe bounds are called moments or in- 
flants; and they are what points are in a line, which may be infinite 
in number, as the line is infinitely diviſible. But it is well obſerved 


by Ariſtotle, that Time does not conſiſt of inſtants any more than a 


| line does of points ; for an inſtant is no part of time, but the boun- 

dary of its ſeveral portions, in the ſame manner as a point. is no part 
of a line, but the termination of it, or of any certain part of it ; with 
this difference betwixt the two, that a point has a ſituation, and is 
fixed ; whereas, an inſtant is continually moving, as the body is, from 
the motion of which Time ariſes F. It is, therefore, the intervals be- 
twixt moments that are the parts of Time,, as the intervals betwixt 
points in the fame line are parts of that line; and, as ſome geometers 

have conceived a line to be generated by the flux of a point, fo we 


may conceive Time to be generated by the flux of an inſtant, which is 


——————— in Time, 


„ c | ' bro, 


„See Ariſt. lib. 4. cap. 16. 
| + Thid. cap. 17. { 7: 
t Ibid. Phyſ- cap. ult. $ 14. | 
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6t0, The common AviGon of Time is into preſent, paſi, and future. 
The preſent is the now inſtant ; which, like all the inſtants of time, is 
the beginning-of one portion of it, and the end of another, as the ſame 
point in a line is the beginning of one portion of it, and the end of 
another. The now, therefore, ſtands betwixt-the paſt and the future, 


being the end of the one, and the beginning of the other. But, as it 


has no parts, and 1s not time, it follows, that what we call the preſent 
time, is made up of ſo much of the time immediately before this now, 


and of ſo much of the time immediately after it; that is to ſay, of ſo 
much of the paſt, and ſo much of the future; ſo that, properly ſpeak- | 
ing, there i is no ſuch thing as ſime preſent 8 


Imo, It is therefore true 1 Mr Harris has ſaid, that Time i is a 
being of a moſt ſhadowy and unſubſtantial nature, and which comes 


| nearer than any other to no—being: For the paſt is no longer, the 


future 1 is not yet, and the preſent has no exiſtence ; he might have add- 
ed, nor ever had: For there is this difference betwixt the paſt and 
the preſent, that the paſt had an exiſtence; and Horace ſays, that e even 
the Divinity cannot make it not to have exiſted 


Non tamen irritum efficiet, infectumque reddet 
Quod fugiens ſemel hora vexit | 


and alſo, betwixt the preſent and future, that the future has a 


certain exiſlence, potentially ar leaſt; whereas the preſent neither 


* There are | Gwe words 1 the 8 which. * in a a portion 5 eicher 


| paſt or future. Thus, Ariſtotle tells us, Phy. lib. 4. cap. 19. $ 21. that 2 applies to 


any portion of time near to the preſent 2ow, whether before or after it. Thus, I can 
fay, add SAD, Or du Bifadixa. The fame I take to be the fi gnification of the Latin mox, 
and the Engliſh now; for'I can ſay max feci, and mar faciam; and, in Engliſh, I have 
now done it, and I ſhall now do it. In the. ſame paſſage, Ariſtotle tells us, that «gr: 


is confined to the time immediately preceding the preſent now ; and, I think, it ſhould 


be rendered in Engliſh by juſt now. When came you? Juſt now; which is in. Greek 


| gr: i On the other hand, if J have a mind to expreſs only the future time, near- 


eſt to the preſent inſtant, the t in Pens is preſently. : When will you do it? 


Preſently. 
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has had, nor will have an exiſtence ; and is nowiſe diſtinguiſhed from 


the paſt and future, but as a boundary betwixt the two ; which I have 


3 


ſhown is no part of time, any more than a point is of a line. 


Laſtly, It is true what Ariſtotle obſerves *, that, as motion is the 
meaſure of Time, ſo Time is the meaſure-of motion ; for, by applying 
Time to motion, we ſay, that one motion is quicker or flower than an- 
other, or laſts longer or ſhorter time than another. But it is to be 
obſerved, that, from motion, we muſt firſt have formed a meaſure of 
Time, before we can fo apply it; fo that it is ill true, that it is from 
motion only that Time originally proceeds. And, 2do, The reaſon why 
Time can be applied to motion is, that it is of a nature perfectly ſimilar, 
and therefore like meaſures like ; but it cannot be applied to magni- 
tude, whoſe parts are co-exiſtent ; ; nor to number, whoſe parts are diſ- 
crete, unleſs by accident +; ; as, when we ſay that a road is four hours 

long, or a number is four times as great as another, the meaning of 
which is, that the motion by which the journey is to be performed 
will continue four hours, and that the operation of multiplying the 
leſſer number muſt be four times s repeated i in order to make it equal to 


the greater. . 


From theſe conſiderations, the truth of what I ſaid in the beginning 
of this chapter is ſtill further apparent, viz. that Time cannot be ap- 
plied to any being of ſtable and permanent duration, without change 
or variation of any kind, but only to beings that are in a conſtant flux, 
and always changing, either as to their ſubſtance, or their qualities and 

energies. The common diſtinction, therefore, betwixt Eternity and 


Time appears to be well founded; the former only applying to a being 


dS | with- 
Ibid. cap. 18. \ 6. et % g. 

+ I uſe the word accident here i in the ſenſe that Ariſtotle uſes the word cvu8581%0;, 
to denote a property that we aſcribe to a thing that does not ariſe from the nature of 
the thing itſelf, but from ſomething elſe which we conſider as connected with it. 
Thus, the property of Time, which we aſcribe to a road, does not belong to the road, 
- 914 road, but to the motion we make in travelling that road. 
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without change or variation of any kind ; the latter, to beings which 
exiſt only by ſucceſſion, either as to their ſubſtance, or their accidents, 
Of the firſt kind, we conceive the Deity to be, whom we believe not 
only to have been from all eternity, but to be without change, or /ha- 
dow of change. As to his eternity, it is admitted by all philoſophers, 
that there never was a time when nothing exiſted ; but there always 
muſt have been ſomething, otherwiſe nothing could ever have been. 
Whatever, therefore, the firſt cauſe or principle of things be, whether 
mind or matter, atoms or empty ſpace, it muſt have been, according 
to the ſentiments of the whole philoſophers, from all eternity; fo that 
a Deity, or Firſt Cauſe, of one kind or other, is admitted by all philo- 
ſophers, and acknowledged to have exiſted from all eternity. Of the 
other kind are all material ſubſtances, which are in perpetual flux, 
and conſtantly changing, both as to ſubſtance and accidents. Thoſe 
philoſophers, therefore, whoſe Deity was matter, and who maintained, 
that nothing but matter exiſted in the univerſe, did not acknowledge 
any being of ſtable and permanent duration ; confequently, according 
to them, every thing exiſted in time ; and they did not acknowledge 
the diſlinction above mentioned betwixt time and eternity ®, And 
one of theſe philoſophers, viz. Heraclitus, ſaid very properly, that eve- 
1 8 8 ry 
'* Democritus and Epicurus, who make a vacuum to be one of the principles of na · 
ture, did acknowledge this diſtinction; becauſe a vacuum, if it be any thing at all, is 
certainly a permanent and durable exiſtence, without change or variation, at leaſt 
while it continues a vacuum. But it is to be obſervee, in the rt place, that a va- 
cuum, by being filled with body, undergoes the greateſt of all changes, for it paſſes 
from a ftate of exiſtence to a ſtate of non- exiſtence. And this, according to their ſy- 
ſtem, was conitantly happening, by the perpetual motion of their atoms. 2dly, One, 
at leaſt, of their principles of nature, was in perpetual flux and change; ſo that, ſup- 
poſing their vacuum to be of permanent duration, the other principle was continually 
changing. Here, therefore, are two principles of things, of natures quite different; the 
one fixed and immoveable, the other in conſtant motion. But the truth is, that, ac- 
cording to thoſe philoſophers, there is no fixed or permanent principle in nature: So | 
that, according to them, time and eternity were the fame, and every thing eternal; 
but every thing unſlable, without order or arrangement, conftancy, or fixed duration. 
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ry ching flowed like a river, and that our apprehenſions were ſuch as 


the nature of things; ſo that, as we could not bathe twice in the ſame 


river, neither could we have twice the ſame apprehenſion of the ſame 
thing, 24ly, Of this kind, likewiſe, are immaterial ſubſtances, whoſe 


qualities and energies are various and ſucceſſive ; for to them Time 


; may likewiſe be applied. But, though immaterial ſubſtances, in this 


: way, may be the ſubject of Time, as well as material, yet, without body, 


and body moving by a motion revolving into itſelf, we cannot con- 
ceive wy ſtandard or meaſure of Time. | 


A conſequence of the principles here laid down is, that, if the vi- 
fible world had a beginning, and was not from all eternity, then, ac- 
cording to the hypotheſis of genuine Theiſm, time was when __ 
was no Time. And, again, if this world ſhould be totally deſtroyed an 
annihilated, Time will be when there will be no time. For, in 3 
| theſe caſes, there neither is a ſubject, to the duration of which Time 
can be applied; nor is there any ſtandard or meaſure for it. It is on- 
ly, therefore, during the exiſtence of the material world, that there 
can be ſuch a thing as Time. But, though Time do then exiſt, it can- 
not be applied to the eternal and unchangeable Being, becauſe he is 


not a OP whoſe exiſtence can, in that way, be meaſured. 


This, 1 Enow, will appear coral to moſt of my readers, 
and a contradiction in terms, that time was when there was no time. 
And it muſt be owned, that this notion is ſo remote, both from com- 
mon apprehenſion and common ſpeech, that it is not very eaſy to find 
words to expreſs it, which do not ſeem, at leaſt, to imply a contradic- 
tion. For our bodies, and the ſenſitive part of our nature, are ſo eſ- 


wo ſentially connected with Time, and fo neceſſarily carried on with it, that 
it is very difficult for us to conceive any notion of a timeleſs eternity, - 


or of any Being whoſe duration is not to be meaſured in the ſame 
manner as ours is. But, if we are fo far advanced in this Philo: phy, 
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as to form-an idea of a being who is invariably the ſame, both as to 
ſubſtance, and as to qualities and energies,whoſe eſſence conſiſts in ac- 
tion, and who can never ſuffer or be moved, and who had no begin- 
| ning, nor can have any end, then we ſhould clearly perceive, that, to 
ſuch a being, it is impoſſible to apply time; for, how can infinite du- 
ration be meaſured ? or, how can any part of that duration be diſtin- 
guiſhed from another, whea all of it is the ſame, without any change 
or ſucceſſion of any kind? Of a Being of ſuch immutable perfection, 
it may, indeed, be ſaid, in one ſenſe, that yeſterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, are the ſame ; but it is only in a figurative ſenſe ; for, we are not. 
to imagine it to be poſſible by nature, that theſe three periods of time 
ſhould be accumulated and united into one; but, we are to underſtand, 
that the ſameneſs and uniformity of the exiſtence of this Being is 
ſuch, that no diſtinction of time can be applied to it. | 
It is of the more importance to conceive the Deity thus unextended 
as to Time, that we ſhall thereby be better enabled to conceive him 
likewiſe unextended as to parts, place, and ſpace. - Betwixt theſe two 
there is a very great connection, as is moſt acutely and ingeniouſly ob- 
ſerved by Plotinus, a philoſopher of as great depth as, I believe, any 
that ever lived; ſometimes of much greater depth than I can fathom. 
He has ſaid, that, as we cannot conceive the Deity to be ſtretched out 
in Time, and divided into paſt, preſent, and future ; ſo, neither can we 
conceive him to be extended in parts different from one another, and 
differently ſituated, and, by conſequence, ſeparable *. In ſhort, we 
cannot conceive the Deity to be magnitude, that is, compoled of an 
init number of magnitudes * | 
| 35 3 8. Thus, 
* gee the 1 PERS quoted by nd. P- 761. 1. | 
+ See alſo Simplicius's deſcription of body or magnitude, 8 wiv Arheg & CUE 


TiX1 oel FUCK GANG) KANGEN09 THY pogiay xtiuarey, In Ariſt. Phyſ. P+ 3 And Plotinus 


ſays ſomewhere, that body is . err” . This is the beſt account I have ever met 
| r | with, 
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Thus, I have finiſhed what I have to ſay of time, a ſubject which 
undoubtedly belongs to this univerſal ſcience ; for the univerſe exiſts 
in it. It began with the univerſe, and can never end but with it. It 
is, in ſhort, a neceſſary adjunct of nature, without which no viſible 
world ever ns have exiſted. | 


CHAP. 


with, of that wonderful and moſt. myſterious unity and perfect indiviſibility of the | 


*Godhead, which muſt be extended to his duration as well as his ſubſtance. And, as 


Plotinus has obſerved, in the paſſage above quoted, this manner of exiſting 1 is the moſt 


perfect that can be conceived ; more perfect, I doubt, than human intellect can form a 
clear idea of. Nor do I think we can do more than perceive the neceſſity of the moſt 
perfect Being exiſting 1 in that manner; for, I think, we clearly ſee the impoſſibility of 
his duration being in a conſtant flow like a river, and one moment hurrying to over- 
take another, and always ſomething ſtill to come; ſo that nothing is perfect or com- 
pleat. However difficult it may be, therefore, to conceive it, yet the neceſſity is ap- 
parent, that his duration ſhould be ſhut up and included in eternity, in the ſame man- 
ner as his ſubſtance muſt be altogether and within itſelf, not divided into parts, one 
of which lies hag, one there 3 and theſe —_ it E diviſible. | 
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Space taken m two Senſes, a larger and a frier—The Taquiry þ here 
concerning Space in the firicter Senſe, that is, void of Body—Diferent 
Opinions concerning Space—confidered by ſome as different from Body 


and Mind, and as a kind of Rival to Deity—Space confidered upon 


the Suppofition of Nothing cxifting—Then Space is nothing but the- 
mere Copabiltty of receiving Body In what Senſe Space can be ſaid to 
have the three Dimenfions—Space confidered likewiſe upon the Suppoſi- 
tion of Deity exifting from all Eternity, but not the Material World — 
pon that Suppofution, kikews/e, Space nothing but mere Potentiality— 

- Laſtly, Space conſidered upon the Suppoſition of the Exiſtence of theMa- 

terial World—U pon that Suppofition, it has no Exiſtence but in Relation 

of Body. and that in three Reſpetii—but abſolutely, in utjelf, a mere 
| Non-entity—Place is nothing but Space filled with Body—From 
thence ariſes a ſhort Definition of Space, viz. 8 it 2s _— Torapery 
or in 1 | | 


p A c E, e in * nw general ſenſe, comprehends whatever 
is extended, and may be meaſured by the three dimenſions, 
length, breadth, and depth. In this ſenſe, it is the ſame with exten- 
ſion. Now, Space, in this large ſignification, is either occupied by 
body, or it is not. If 1 it be not, but is void of all matter, and con- 
tains nothing, then it is Space in the ſtricteſt ſi gnification of the word, 
and as it is commonly uſed in Engliſh philoſophical TEES being 
the ſame with what 1 is called a vacuum. 


| Whether 
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Whether there be any ſuch thing in Nature as Pace, in this ſenſe 
of the word, is a queſtion that does not belong to this part of my 
work, but will be treated of in the ſecond part; the ſubject of which 
is Nature : And I am only to inquire here, what the nature of /pace 
is, and what notion we ought to have of it, upon the ſuppoſition that 


- 


it exiſts, 
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This inquiry is more neceſſary, that it ſeems to be conſidered by 
many of our modern philoſophers as ſomething entirely diſtinct, both 
from body and mind: So that, according to them, I have been hi- 

therto miſtaken in ſuppoſing, that all things are either body or mind. 
Some of them ſeem to conſider it as a kind of rival to Deity ; for they 
aſcribe to it no leſs than four attributes of the Deity, eternity, immobi- 


lity, infinity, and neceſſary exiſtence ; and others of them have gone fo 
far as to make Deity, in ſome ſenſe, dependent upon pace; for they 


tell you, that infinite /pace is the ſenſorium of the Deity ; by which, if 
they mean any thing, they muſt mean, that it is by pace that the 
Deity perceives, as we do by organs of ſenſe. It. is therefore worth 
while to inquire, Whether /pace be entitled to this rank and prece- 
dency in Nature ? or, Whether i it be not the meaneſt thing in Nature, | 

if any thing at all—and ſuch. as cannot, in any leaſe, be called a cane 


or nee of 5 ? 
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Let us ſuppoſe, however extravagant and abſurd. the ſuppoſition 
may be, that tame was when nothing exiſted, neither body nor mind, 
fabtance nor accident; ſtill, however, there would be ſpace and a Va- | 
. cuum, ſuch as in an exhauſted air-pump, but without bounds or li- 
mits. I deſire to know, What ſort of being this ſpace | is? It cer- 
tainly is not ſubRance ; neither is it accident; for, Cf what ſhould it 
be the accident? Is it then othing ? lt is, in one ſenſe; for it is no- 
thing actually exiſting ; 3 but it is ſomething potentially; for it has the 
| capacity of receiving body, for which it furniſhes room or place. It 
| 2 2 e | has, 
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bas, therefore, a potential exiſtence, of a very ſingular kind; for o- 
ther things that exiſt potentially have the capacity of becoming ſome- 
thing. Thus, wood, for example, has the capacity of becoming a 
chair or. a table ; braſs the capacity of becoming a ſtatue or a vaſe ; 
and the firſt matter has the capacity of becoming every corporeal 
thing: But ſpace has not the capacity of becoming any thing, but 
only of receiving any thing. In ſhort, it is not, nor cannot become 
any thing itſelf, nor hath any actual exiſtence ; but is that without 
which nothing corporeal could exiſt. It is not, therefore, a cauſe, in 
any ſenſe of the word; for it is not the material or farmal cauſe of 
any thing ; neither is it the efficient or final ; but it is merely paſroe 
of the exiſtence of body. 


It may be objeQed, that we can conceive /pace, in ſuch a caſe, to be 
meaſured by yards and feet, as well as Body; therefore ſomething more 
may be predicated of it than merely being the receptacle of body, viz. © 
that it is capable of being meaſured, and that it has the three dimen- 
ſions; but this is only a conſequence of its capability to receive body; 
for body muſt be in it before it can be meaſured; for it is only by 
the application of body to it that it is meaſured ; and, being applied to 
it, it is of neceſſary conſequence that its dimenſions ſhould correſpond 
with the dimenſions of body, becauſe it ſurrounds and bounds body. 
It is not, therefore, fpeaking properly, to ſay, that ſpace has the three 
_ dimenſions, as theſe belong only to body; and ſpace, as ſurrounding 
| boch; ; nee no more than correſpond to theſe N 


Space, thee, upon the ſuppoſition of its being the only thing 
exiſting, is nothing but the capacity of receiving body, whenever it 
mall exiſt ; and it is perfectly paſſeve of body ; not only receiving it, ; 
but letting it paſs through it, without the leaſt reſiſtence. And this is 


one difference, among others, betwixt matter and ſpace, that matter is 


n and neceſſarily exiſting, or ange, as the Greek philoſo- 
phers 
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phers expreſſed i it; " In is perfectly yielding, and unreſiſt- 
ing. 


But, let me make another ſuppoſition, not extravagant or abſurd, 
that body, and all the viſible world, had a beginning, and that once 
nothing exiſted but that Being which is alone of neceſlary as well as 
eternal exiftence ; ſpace would then exiſt likewiſe ; but it would then 
be no more than what it was upon the other ſuppoſition, viz. a capa- 
city of receiving body. But it is ſaid that, upon this ſuppoſition, it is 


eternal, or neceſſarily exiſtent, and immoveable, as well as the Deity. . 


And, in this way, certain free-thinkers endeavour. to put it upon a 
footing with Deity. But, as to eternity, it is evident that the capaci- 
ty, or potentiality, as it may be called, of every thing, mult have been 


from all eternity. Every thing that now actually exiſts, muſt, upon 
the ſuppoſition I now make, have once exiſted in the ideas of the Di- 


vine Mind, that is, only in capacity. And, for the ſame reaſon, what 


< 


was neceſſary for receiving and admitting them, after they were crea - 


ted, muſt neceſſarily have exiſted alſo, otherwiſe the things them- 
ſelves were not capable of exiſting. For the ſame reaſon, it is evi- 
dent, that ſpace muſt be of neceſſary as well as eternal exiſtence, being 
the receptacle of things which could not otherways have exiſted. 
And, as to its being immoveable, it has that in common with every 
thing which is not body ; for every immaterial ſubſtance, every idea, 
every form, and every capacity of exiſtence, cannot, by its nature, be 
moved. And, as to what is commonly ſaid, that God fills infinite 
| ſpace, it is ſpeaking very improperly of God, as if he were a material 


ſubſtance that could occupy ſpace. And, to ſay, that ſpace is the en- 


Horium of the Deity, is ſtill a more improper expreſſion, as it ſup- 
| poſes that the Divinity could not perceive but in the manner 
we r objeas of ſenſe, that is, by the means of organs of 
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But, laying aſide all ſuppoſitions, I. come now to what is the fact, 
namely, that a viſible world exiſts; and I will ſuppoſe that, in this 
world, or without it, there may be ſuch a thing as a vacuum, or ſpace,. 
void of body, What ſhall we fay of ſuch ſpace? The ſame, in my 
opinion, that we ſaid of it upon the former ſuppoſition, viz. that it is 
the receptacle of body. From thence reſult, upon this laſt ſuppoſition, 
two other properties of /pace, namely, that it marks the interval or di- 
ſtance betwixt bodies; and, ſecondly, that it bounds and limits them. 


As to the firſt, if we ſuppoſe ſeveral bodies, not continued or joined 


together, to be contained in pace, it follows, of neceſſary conſequence, 


that there muſt be /pace betwixt them; which pace is called inter- 
val or diſtance betwixt bodies. And, as to the other, it is likewiſe e- 
vident, that the fuperiicies of all bodies muft be bounded by /pace ; 
for, if they were not ſo bounded, they would be infinite. And, if we 
ſuppoſe the whole collection of bodies that conſtitute the univerſe not 
to be infinite, but bounded, it is evident that the boundary can be no- 
thing cle but ſpace. It is true, indeed, that this pace, which we ſup- 

Poſe to be on the outſide of the world, is infinite; but, for that reaſon, 
to compare ſpace with the Deity, is as abſurd as it is impious; for, 
to ſay that ſpace is infinite, is ſaying no more, than that there is room 
for more creation, and more + if it ſhall Ade the LEN to. 
5 make them.” « Mey? 1 F 1 FR 5 8 

| To ot 3 ow att theſe different views in which 
hace has been conſidered, it is evident, that it is nothing elſe but a re- 
e and it is OO NG: ant retro; and this in three 
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1 what fenſe the Deity is Bae, 661d bow W infinity d is to be Atingvihed 
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reſpects; firſt, as to its capacity of receiving body; 24ly, as to ts 
bounding or limiting Body; and, /a/ty, as to its being the diſtance be- 
twixt lodies that are ſeparated. And, except thoſe relations to body, it 
is, in every other reſpect, a mere non- entity. Whatever, therefore, 
has been ſaid of it, as of a thing exiſting by itſelf, that is, a ſubſtance, 
or as quality, quantity, or belonging to any other category, ex- 
cept relation, is without any ground, and is the error of thoſe who 
have not ſtudied univerſals, nor have been taught to diſtinguiſh 
accurately betwixt the ſeveral things of which this univerſe is e 


ſed. 

After I have ſaid fo much of ſpace, what I have to ſay of place is 
very ſhort. It is, according to my apprehenſion, nothing but ſpace 
occupied by body, according to the diſtinction with which I ſet out in 
the beginning of this chapter, betwixt /pace void of body or vacuum, 
and ſpace filled with bady. Place, therefore, according to this defi- 
nition, is different from body, as that which contains is different from . 
that which is contained. If there be no vacuum round the body, but 
other bodies, then is the bedy not bounded by pace, but by the cir- 
cumambient bodies. And, if there be no vacuum in Nature, this 
muſt be the caſe of all bedzes ; and, if fo, the place of every body muſt 
be bounded by the circumambient bodzes. And, as Ariſtotle *. 
that opinion, he accordingly has ſo defined __ 10 
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From this account of place, we are enabled to give a ſhorter defi- 
nition of ſpace than what has hitherto been given, namely, that it is 
place Fweei, or potentially; and, when it is filled with body, then it 
is place actually, or wi. This is only expreſſing, in fewer words, 
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what I faid before, that ſpace was what was capable of receiving or | 


admitting body, or the capacity of being filled with body, that is, 
becoming place; for the capacity or power of becoming any thing, 
is chat thing potentially. . at DIS 18 


— . 


CHAP. 


a 
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'CA N MM 


Leibnitz's Definition of Space—and of Time—erroneous as to both, but 
altogether erroneous as to Space—Abjurd Conſequence of theſe Errors 
Or Clark"s Opinion concerning Space Ihe Conſequence of the Doc- 
tor*s Opinion is, that Space is an eſſential Property of the Divine Na- 

ture Unable to anſwer Mr Leibnitz's Objection to his Notion of Space 
— The Ground of the Doctor's Error Ihe Ground of the Error of 
both. | | | | 


2 


HAT I have ſaid concerning ſpace in the preceding chapter, 


and he might perhaps think me a ſupercilious contemner of modern 
philoſophy, if I ſhould not examine the different notions of /pace de- 


livered by Dr Clarke and Mr Leibnitz, in thoſe famous letters that 


paſſed - between them concerning the principles of natural philoſo- 
PE od totes 
Mr Leibnitz there aſſerts, that pace is nothing elſe but the order of 
things co-exiſling, as time is the order of things ſucceſſive, 


That time is the order of things ſucceſſive, is ſo far true, that there 


is order in time; for there is firſt and laſt, But, it is evident that Mr 


Leibnitz, who was not learned in Greek philoſophy, did only diſcover 


2 part of what had been diſcovered by Ariſtotle about 2000 years be- 


fore, concerning time. And, I believe, that will be found to be the | 
_ f cafe - 


would, I am perſuaded, appear unſatisfactory to the reader, 
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caſe of every man in later times, who has pretended to philoſophiſe 
without the aſſiſtance of the antients. And it is well if they have diſ- 
covered any part of the truth, and have not been altogether in an er- 
ror, while they thought they were making great diſcoveries. This is 
not the caſe with Mr Leibnitz; for he was right in two things; firſt, 
that there was order, or ſinſt and laſt, in time; and, ſecondly, that it ap- 


plied only to things in ſucceſſion ; : But he did not Know, that the 


idea of time was taken from motion, and that, though it was neceſſary 
to obſerve the order of the moving body in its progreſs, and what pre- 
ceded in that progreſs, and what was ſubſequent ; ; yet, it was not that 


- order, by itſelf, which conſtituted time, but the interval betwixt any 


two points in the progreſs of the motion. 


But I cannot ſay ſo much for Mr Leibnitz, with reſpect to his doc- | 
trine of ſpace; for there he appears to me to have miſſed of the mark 
intirely, /pace not Xt being the order of Eh, but a thing LE 


ther n 


c 


By order, in this ooo of ; 2 Mr Leibnitz RD ar mean the 
ſame kind of order by which he defines time ; for that order i is nume- - 


rical order, by which things are firft or laſt, ſecond, third, or fourth, 


Kc. This order, like number itſelf, hath nothing to do with poſition ; 


whereas, the order that he applies to ſpace, is, as he himſelf has ex- 
plained it, an order of pofe Hon, that is, ſituation or arrangement, by 


which things are placed in a ſtraight line, or a curve, in the figure of 


a triangle, ſquare, pentagon, &c. Now, that order of poſition is not 
ſpace. It is true, indeed, that bodies, placed in any kind of order, 
muſt neceſſarily be in pace; but the order in which the bodies are 
placed, and the Jpace i in which they are . muſt e be 


diſtinct. 


This 
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This erroneous notion of Space has led Mr Leibnitz to the abſur- 
dity of ſaying, that, ſuppoſing the whole ſyſtem of the viſible world 
to be moved ont of the place which it preſently occupies, into ſome 
other portion of Space, beyond the limits of this univerſe, {till it would 
be in the ſame Space, provided the order and arrangement of the bo- 
dies, with reſpect to one another, was continued the ſame. And his 
 imperfe& notion of Time has made him ſay, that, if the world had 
been created a thouſand years ſooner, it would have been created at 
the ſame time, provided there had been the ſame order of ſucceſlive 


things. 


This is the opinion of Mr Leibnitz concerning Space Let us next 
examine that of his antagonift Dr Clarke, He has not given us any 
preciſe definition of Space; but he has told us, ft, That it is ſome- 
thing, and not abſolutely nothing. 240%, That it is not an idea mere- 


ly, but has ſome real exiſtence. 3dly, That it is not the bare relation 


of one thing to another, ariſing from their order or ſituation among 
themſelves. © athly, That it is not Body. $thly, That it is not ſub- 


ſtance of any kind: And from thence he infers, that it is a property 


or accident“; and, as what is an accident muſt, of neceſſity, be acci= 
dent of ſome ſubſtance, he has ſaid that it is an een or proper- 
ty of God . 


In examining this opinion of the Doctor, which appears to me al- | 


together new, and, if there be any truth in it, A diſcovery made by 
the Doctor himſelf, let us firſt inquire what is meant by ſaying, that 
any Aan 18 e or attribute of a ſubſtance. And che meaning 

Aa a | I 


® Page 30g. of the Collection of theſe Letters in French and Engliſh. 
T wid. page 77. 127. 129. 
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I take to' be: no other than this, that it is a quality inherent in the ſub- 
ſtance. If it be ſuch a quality, that the ſubſtance cannot exiſt with- 
out it, then it is what we call an cſſential property ; but, if it be only 
ſuch a quality of the ſubſtance, that it may be away, and yet the 
ſubſtance exiſt, then it is ſaid to be an accidental property, or an ac- 
cident, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Now, of this latter kind, 
it will be admitted, that there is nothing in the Divine nature, but, 
that all the qualities which we aſcribe to Deity are eſſential attributes, 
exiſting neceſſarily, as well as the ſubſtance to which they belong. If, 
therefore, it be true, that Space i is a property of the Deiry, it muſt be 
an eſſential part of the Divine Nature. 


| 1446 this opinion of the Doctor, I think Mr Leibnitz argues 
well, when he ſays, that if Space, in general, be part of the Divinity, 
ſo muſt every part of Space. And this Divine attribute muſt be di- 
viſible into an infinite number of parts. Nor do I well underſtand 
the Doctor s anſwer, when he ſays, that Space is indiviſible except in 
idea; for, though it be not diviſible, like mat: er, the parts of which 
can not only be bounded and diſtinguiſhed one from another, but 
diſcerpted, or ſeparated one from another, which the parts of Space 
cannot be, it is likewiſe true what Mr Leibnitz ſays, that, by lines 
drawn, or ſuperficieſes interpoſed, the ſeveral parts of Space may be 
actually divided and diſtinguiſhed one from another. 7 


Further, if Space be an eſſential attribute of the Deity, Why ſhould | 
not Matter, which fills that Space, be alſo a part of the Deity ? for, 
however low or vile a thing Matter may appear to be, it ſeems to be 
of greater dignity and eminence than that which only contains it; 

for, out of Matter, as I before obſerved, Joined with Form, all the dif- 
ferent Specieſes of corporeal things are made. | 


What 
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What appears to have led the Doctor into this error, was his 
ſeruple to allow any thing to be of eternal and neceſſary exiſtence, 
as Space undoubtedly is, which was not entirely dependent upon 
Deity, and part of his Nature. But. if the Doctor bad underſtood 


4141 415 


and, therefore, ho it dag no actual e ee yok exiſted ook poten- | 


_ trally, or in poſſibility, till Body was created, he would eaſily have got 
over that ſcruple, and have ſeen, that this poſſibility of Space exiſting, 
was no more part of the Divine Nature than any other poſſibility, 
and, indeed, than the whole viſible creation ; for, if the world was 
not eternal, it exiſted once only in the idea of the Divine Mind, that 
is, in poſſibility. And the foundation of the error, both of the Doctor 

and Mr Leibnitz, upon this ſubject, appears to me to be this, 
that they have not known or attended to that diſtinction which 
runs thro 'the whole antient philoſophy, betwixt what actually exiſts, 
and what exiſts only potentially. Every thing exiſted in this latter 
way, in the Divine Mind, before creation or production; and it might 
as well be pretended, that every animal and vegetable made part of 
the Divine e as that Space does. | 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that Door. Clarke has come nearer 


the truth than Mr Leibnitz, and has avoided all the abſurdities that 
Mr Leibnitz has fallen into, in conſequence of his notion of Space. 
The Doctor alſo was in the right in denying that Space was nothing 
more than the relation of one thing to another, ariſing from their ſi- 
tuation or order among themſelves ; but he ſhould, at the ſame time, 


| have obſerved, that Space was relative to Body in general, and that, 


without Body, it had no actual exiſtence, but was like all other things 
which exiſt only 1 in idea or poſſibility. 


And thus much of 3 and Place, which are undoubtedly uni- 
verſals, making part of the ſyſtem of this univerſe ; for, though they 
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be not | principles or cauſes, in any ſenſe, yet they muſt neceſſarily have 


been, otherwiſe there could have been no ſyſtem of nature, e 
2. world. 


In my next Book, according to the method I have propoſed, I will 
proceed to treat of the general principles of ret and of the nature 


of Truth and Evidence. 


BOOK 
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1 O 2. 


Concerning the Principles of Scikxck, and of Txurn 
and CERTAINT T. 


e a = 


The Principles of all Arts and Sciences to be found in Metaphyfics—1 
belongs to Metaphyſics to explain the Principles of Science, and to de- 
Fend them againſt the Cavils of Sophiſis—Truth Logical and Meta- 


phyſical Logical Truth or Propoſitions the Subject of this Chapter 


Propaſitions analyzed—1n all Propoſitions, one Term at leaſt muſt be 
à General or Idea — Diviſion of Propoſitions into thoſe which have 
both Terms general, and thoſe which have only one. 


I has been often faid, in the courſe of this work, that it is in the 
Grft philoſophy that we are to feck for the principles of all arts and 


feiences: And, indeed, it is a matter of common obſervation, that 


every deep diſquiſition, upon any fubject, ends in metaphyſics. This 
1 hall afterwards how more at large, and prove by particular exam 
ples. But, in this chapter, I propoſe to inquire what is the principle 
of alt ſcience and demonſtration of every kind—aw inquiry which, I 

| think, 
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think, neceſſarily precedes the other; for, it will be impoſſible to ſhow 


that the principles of particular ſciences are to be found in metaphy- 


ſics, if we cannot ſhow that it is to that ſcience we owe the know- 
ledge of what ſcience is, and that it is from the principles which it 
furniſhes, that we are able to eſtabliſh the certainty of ſcience, and to 
defend it againſt all the cavils of ſophiſtry ; for there have been, in 


antient times, as well as modern, men, who have endeavoured to ſhake 


the foundations of all human knowledge: And, accordingly, we ſee 
that Ariſtotle, in his books of metaphyſics, argues much againſt men 
of that kind, who, in his time, denied even the truth of axioms. 


What Truth is, was a queſtion aſked at our Saviour by the Roman 
Governor, but which is not anſwered ; nor, indeed, was it neceſſary 
to anſwer it, the nature of truth being diſcoverable by our own facul- 
ties, unaſſiſted by. revelation, as well as the language, by which 


truth is enunciated, and the other arts of life. It is, however, a diſco- 


very that does not ſeem to have been made, at leaſt, by the philoſo- 
Phers of Greece, till Ariſtotle wrote his books of Analytics, the pre- 
feſſed 18 15 5 which is, to  thow what Science or Demonſiratiue | 


Truth i is. . 


| The Truth, of which l am hereto treat, is what is called Zopical Trurh, 
being perceived by the ac of the mind, comparing together its own. 


ideas or perceptions ; and it is diſtinguiſhed from what is called Meta- 


phyſical or tranſcendental Truth, which belongs only to ſingle ideas; 
for, if the idea be agreeable to Nature, the ſource and origin of all our 


. ideas, and, if it involve no contradiction, ſuch as the idea of a round 


ſquare would involve, it is ſaid to be a true idea. In the ſame: ſenſe we 
may ſay, that any piece of human workmanſhip is true work, being 
conformable to the idea in the mind of the artiſt. And, in alike ſenſe, 
we ſay, that the works of Nature herſelf have Truth in them, as 


eee koh Divins Minh: A w i + 
_ the 
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the ſame with that goodne/s which is mentioned in Scripture, where it 
is ſaid that God ſaw that his works were good,“ © anſwering his 
fair idea,” as Milton has very well paraphraſed it. 


As to the Truth of which I am ſpeaking, it is evident, firſt, That 
there muſt be a Mind which perceives it; /econdly, That there muſt 
be perceptions in this Mind, which are compared together ; for it is 
this compariſon or combination which makes what we call a propo/e- 
tion; and it is the truth of propoſitions that is the ſubject of our 
preſent inquiry. Theſe perceptions, thus combined together in pro- 
poſitions, are what we call, in logical language, the /erms of the pro- 
poſition ; and the one of theſe terms is ſaid to be affirmed or 
denied of the other; ſo that every propoſition is either affirmative or 
negative; and what is affirmed or denied is called the praedicate of 
the propoſition ; and the term of which it is praedicated or denied, is 

the /ubjc7 of the propoſition : So that every . in 
conſiſts of a, e and a ſubject *. | 
All 
by According to the common ule, of language, it is ſometimes not very ob- 
vious which is the praedicate of the propoſition, and which is the ſubjeQ. 
In the natural order of things, the praedicate ſhould go before the ſubje& z 
whereas, commonly, in Engliſh, it is juſt the contrary z for we Tay, Cod is 
juſt, Man is unjuſt ;, where the praedicates, juſt and unjuſt, are put laſt, and the ſub- 
jects, God and Man, firſt. In the learned languages, it may be either way; but, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle's manner of analyzing theſe propoſitions, the praedicate is al- 
ways placed firſt; and, if the propoſition be affirmative, it is joined with the ſubject 
dy the prepoſition . Thus, the two propoſitions I have mentioned, he would ex- 
| preſs 1 in this way, Tixar00vrn xaTx O. ee r avlgureov. And it is from this uſe 
of the prepoſition, that the term ar,, which is the Greek name for the prae- 
dicate, and xsr1yogie, are derived. Again, if the propoſition be negative, the praedi- 
cate 18 connected with the ſubject, according to Ariſtotle's analyſis, by the prepoſition 
Ae, or, ov X&TH, 28 ad Ee Tov Otov, Or, ov xxTx Tov Otov, God is not unjuſt. 


This 
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All the perceptions of -the haman mind are either ideas or percep- 
tions of * that i is, they are re either of generals, or of par- 
| ticular 


This way of analyzing propoſitions into their praedicate and ſubject, is, I think, 


uſeſul, eſpecially when the propoſition is much involved, which is the cafe when the 


praedicate, or ſubject, or both, are expreffed, not by one word, but by ſeveral words, 
perhaps ſeveral ſentences : For, though Man, for example, be the ſubject of a pro- 
poſition, yet, it may be man, in ſuch circumſtances, as will require ſeveral ſenten- 
ces to expreſs. And, in like manner, what is praedicated of Man, may be a thing 
that cannot be expreſſed, except in many words; yet, for all this, the propoſition is 


but one ſimple propoſition. And this happens, not only in propofitions requiring 


proof, but in axioms or ſelf · evident propoſitions, which one ſhould think the ſimpleſt 
of all propoßtions ; as, for example, in the firſt axiom of Euclid, that things equal to 
the ſame thing are equal to one another, Equality is predicated, not of any two or 


more things in general, but of two or more things that are equal to the ſame thing : 


So that here the er of the propoſition cannot be ee without ſeveral 
words. e | 
The expreſſion of our r Engliſh language is EY imperfect, that we Ing cannot diſtin- 

guiſh whether the propoſition be affirmative or negative; whereas, in Greek, that is 
clearly diſtinguiſhed by the arrangement of the words. For example, dee ery 
ov dae, is an affirmative propoſition, the praedicate of which is, not juſt, that being 
armed of Man; whereas, ge, ous ter Nantes, is a negative propoſition, the 


praedicate u being denied of Man. And the reaſon of the difference is, that the 


negative ey. being prefixed to Twas, is underſtood to be joined with Nas, fo as to 
make the pracdicate of the propoſition «v Ns, not fuft ; whereas, when it is prefixed 
10 the verb rh, it is conſtrued with that verb, and makes the propoſition negative. 
But, in Engliſh, as we cannot put the negative before the verb, but only after it, we 


can only ſay, Man is net:guft, which is altogether ambiguous, and may be underſtood, 


either as an affirmative or a negative propoſition. In this inſtance, the ſenſe is pretty 
much the ſame, whether the propoſition be conſidered as affirmative or negative; but, 
in other inſtances, the difference will be very great; as, for example, «>0gone; vf 


ov. ven is an affirmative propoſtion, where the capacity of net running is affirmed of 


Man. But sine, ov h vgn, is a negative propoſition, which denies that the 


capacity of running belongs to Man; yet, in Engliſh, we can expreſs theſe two propo- 
ſitions, ſo different in their ſenſe, only in one way, viz. Man cannot run ; and, for 


the 
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ticular and individual things. That theſe two are not the ſame, and, that 
ideas are quite different from fenſations, not in degree, but in kind, I hope 
I have already fully proved. And I think I have alſo made it evident, 
that there can be no ſcience or truth, of any kind, without ideas. And, 
accordingly, we cannot conceive any propoſition, of which one of the 
terms, at leaſt, is not an idea; for, ſuppoſing the propoſition to be af- 
firming or denying ſomething of a particular thing, ſuch as an object 
of ſenſe,” that which we affirm or deny muſt be an idea or a general; 
for, ſuppoſe that it is a property, which we ſay belongs or does not 
| belong to it, as, for example, that it 1s, or is not, round or ſquare, white 
or black, it is the idea of that property which we affirm or deny: Or, if 
the propoſition were ſimply, that the particular thing exiſts or does not 
exiſt, ſtill it would be the idea of exiſfence that we affirmed or denied 
of the thing: Or, if the propoſition were, that one particular thing 
was not another, even, in that caſe, the praedicate of the propoſition 
would be the idea of diverſity; for the meaning of the propoſition is, 


- that the two things are different. 


Thus, it appears, that, though both terms of a propoſition 
may be general, yet both cannot be particular. And hence comes 
a diviſion of propoſitions, which is to be attended to, into thoſe 
of which both the terms are general, and thoſe of which one of 
them * viz. the praedicate, is a general, and the. ſubject a par- 

B b b VVV; ticular 


the ſame reaſon, namely, that the genius of our language is ſo ſtinted in arrangement 
and compoſition, that we can put the negative only after the verb, but not before it. 


Theſe things, I know, it will be ſaid „ are true indeed, but they are uſeleſs ſubtle 
ties, difficult trifles; but it is to be conſidered, that words are the ſymbols or ſigns, 
which we uſe in reaſoning; and, if we do not know the force of them, whether 
ſingly or in propoſitions, we can no more reaſon well, than we can ſolve an arithme- 


tical or algebraical problem, without knowing the Import of the cyphers or cha» 
xaQers we uſe, | 


* 
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ticular thing. Of the firſt kind of propoſitions is made what we 


call ſcience or demonſtration. - From the ſecond kind ariſes another 


ſort of evidence, which I ſhall explain in the ſequel; But I will begin 
with the propoſitions of the firſt kind. | | 


CHAP. 
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Common Senſe not 4 Heient for explaining the Principles of rides or 
 Certainty—nor any Learning to be found in Engliſh or in French— 
Mr Locke's own Account of his Eſſay —His Miſtake of the Axiom of 


the Schools, upon which he builds his whole Work, is a fundamental 


Error of his Book—Of General Propoſitions, that is, Propoſitions of 


which both the Terms are general Mr Locke's Account of the Truth © 


o/ juch Prepofitions very imperfect —The Relation betwixt the two 

Terms of the Propoſition, ſuch as is neceſſary to make the Propoſition 

true, particularly explained All Propoſitions either ajjirm or a 
Genus of a Species, or an Accident of a Subſtance. 

HOSE of my readers, who are not learned, will be ſurpriſed to 

find that ſo many diſtinctions, and nice diſcriminations of things, 

are required to inform them what Evidence is; and they will be apt 

to ſay, what an Engliſh' Judge ſaid to a Jury, who aſked him that 

queſtion, That every thing is Evidence which they think is ſuch.“ 

Common ſenſe, they will ſay, is ſufficient to let us know what 


Certainty and Conviction are, and when we ought to be con- 


vinced, and when not. But I will tell them, that, not only 

common ſenſe is not ſufficient for this purpoſe, but even the moſt 
uncommon ſenſe, and the greateſt natural genius; and that, in order 
to know what truth and ſcience are, they muſt either have invented 
7 chemſelves a great ſyſtem of ſcience, ſuch as Ariſtotle * delivered in 
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his books of Analytics, or they muſt have learned it from others. And 
1 will further add, that, if they are to be taught, it muſt be by good 
maſters, living or dead. As to dead maſters, I mean authors who have 
written books upon the ſubject, I am afraid there are none either in 
Engliſh or French, that will much inſtruct them. Our only ſtandard © 
book of the philoſophy of Mind is Mr Locke's Eſſay upon the Hu- 
man Underſtanding, of which he is ſo modeſt as to give this account 
in his preface, That ſome haſty and undigeſted thoughts, on a ſub- 
£ je&t never before conſidered, gave the firſt entrance to his Eſſay; 
© which, begun by chance, was continued by entreaty, written by in- 
* coherent parcels, and, after long intervals of neglect, reſumed again, 
© as humour or occaſion permitted.” That there ſhould be any de- 
gree of perfection in ſuch a work, cannot be expected. And, indeed, 
to a man of learning and philoſophy, it appears no other than a hafty 
collection of crude undigeſted thoughts, by a man who thought and 
reaſoned by himſelf, upon ſubjects of the greateſt difficulty, and deep- 
eſt ſpeculation, without the aſſiſtanee of learning; for, that he was 
not an antient ſcholar, or learned in antient philoſophy, is apparent. 
And, in his time, there was hardly any thing in French and Englim 
books that deterved the name of philoſophy ; and the philoſophy of 
the ſchoolmen was then almoſt entirely out of faſhion. He has, howe- 


ver, adopted one maxim of it, and made it the foundation of his whole 


fyſtem; but a maxim abſolutely falſe, in the ſenſe in which he has 
underſtood it. The maxim I mean is, that Nihil off in intellectu quod 
non prius fuit in ſenſu :. Upon the credit of which, he has confound- 
ed ſenſations and ideas, generals and particulars. But it is no maxim 
of Ariſtotle, who has every where moſt carefully diſtinguiſhed berwixe - 
ſenſe and intellect, and, contequently, betwixt their different objects, 
_ "ſenſations and ideas. And, though 1 believe the ichoolmen meant it 
2 | | , g f ; 4 | p N in i 
9 See what I have ſaid of this maxim, p. 1 13. where J have obſerved, that, though 
it be not true of the intellect, it is true of the phantaſia. 
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in no other ſenſe, but that; in this ſtate of our exiſtence, we ka, 
from our ſenſes, the materials upon which intellect operates and forms 
its ideas, they have, no doubt, expreſſed it ill, and in ſuch a way, as 
to lead Mr Locke into a capital error, ſo that he does not appear to 
have profited by the little learning he had ; we muſt, therefore, if we 
have a mind to be well inſtructed in this philoſophy, go, not to Ari- 
ſtotle's interpreters, the ſchoolmen, who knew nothing of him except 
by Latin verfions from the Arabic, bat to Ariſtotle himſelf, and his 
Greek interpreters of the Alexandrian School, who not only had the 
uſe of books that are now loft, but appear, to' me, to have had preſerved 
among them a traditional knowledge of his philoſophy. From Ari- 
ſtotle, with the aſſiſtance of theſe interpreters, I am now to deliver 
what I think neceſſary for explaining the nature of n and Cer- 
tainty, 8 Evidence of 9 kind. 


Hevin — thus much, I proceed, according to the diſtine- 
tion that I have made of propoſitions into general and particular *, 
beginning with general, by which we compare together generals or 
ideas; for, as 1 have elfewhere obſerved, all our knowledge, in this 


ſtate of our exiſtence, is compariſon; for, by comparing particular 
things, we acquire ideas, by comparing ideas we form propoſitions, 
and, by comparing propoſitions, we reaſon and ſyllogize. 
As 
nis is a divifon of propoſitions made by Atiſtotle, in the following words, 
which I quote the rather that they eſtabliſh, beyond ail doubt, his beliet in the diſtine- 
tion betwixt generals and particulars, a diſtincton that I hold to be the foundation of 
all philoſophy. Ext 8“ ors Te het, x eU Twy FeayHaruy, Te de rd ine res. Avyw Ir 
x&lonov (ety, $ ri NAöο ra X24ThySga0 Ja 40 tx4770) 0; 3 PLL beer; wes T wv x&0o Av, . 
KAN N re na ixaoTer au N ar P,) ws u ragxe Ti 0 n, ere eu 7% zaboaou 712. 
57% N rer aa tag re Ariit. De Interpretatione. And he turther lays, chat, with · 
out generals, there can be no demonſtration. nalytic. Pojter. li- b. 1. cap. 1. in mnitide 


So that thoſe who maintain that there are no gencrals, do conlequentij maintain, chat 
. is no ſuch thing as demonſtration. 


* 
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As we have very many ideas of very many things, it is impoſ- 
ſible but that our ideas muſt have ſome relation one to another; and 


it is this relation which makes the truth or falſehood of any propoſi- 


tion. But what is this relation? If we can find out this, then we 
ſhall know what truth, and its oppoſite, falſehood, is. All that Mr 
Locke has ſaid upon the ſubject is, that truth conſiſts in the percep- | 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, meaning, I ſup- 
poſe, by the agreement, an affirmative-propoſition, and, by the diſa- 
greement, a negative propoſition, But we are very little the wiſer for 
knowing this, unleſs we know, at the fame time, what kind of agree- 
ment it is that makes a true affirmative propoſition, and what kind 
of diſagreement a true negative; for it will preſently appear, that it 


is not every kind of agreement or dilagreement that makes a true 
propoſition. | 


And, in the fr/t place, in every true affirmative - propoſition, and, 


indeed, in every propoſition, one of the terms, as we have ſeen, muſt 
be the pracdicate, the other, the ſabject. Here, therefore, is fo far a 

diſagreement of the ideas in a true affirmative propoſition, The two 
terms of the propoſition may, indeed, be the ſame, making what is 


called an identic propoſition ; but that is truly no propoſition at all, be- 


ing only a repetition of the ſame thing; as, when we ſay, © A man 
is a man,“ An animal is an animal, A triangle is a triangle.“ 


Nor will it alter the caſe, if we expreſs the meaning of one of 
the terms by ſeveral words, as, when we ſay, that man is a ra- 


tional animal, capable of intellect and ſcience; or, that a triangle | 
is a figure bounded by three lines; for that is only explaining the 
. meaning of the word, which is a definition, not a propoſition *. 


| Thoſe, | 


10 The difference betet a definition and a propoſition i is, that the definition only 


i tells us what the thing, exprefſed by the word, is, without affirming or denying any 
thing of it; whereas, a propoſition affirms or denies ſomething of it. See Ariſtotl. 
| Analytic. Pofter. lib. 1. cap. 10. in fine. 
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Thoſe, therefore, who would prove the truth of all propoſitions, 
even of axioms, by reducing them to identic propoſitions, do not, L 
imagine, know what they would be at. 


In order, therefore, to find out what kind of agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the praedicate with the ſabject makes a true propoſition, we 
muſt try to diſcover the ſeveral relations that a pracdicate can have to- 


a ſubject; for it is evident that, in every true propoſition, there muſt 


be a relation of one kind or another betwixt the praedicate and ſub- 


ject: Now, thele relations may be reduced to two general heads, the 


relation of Genus and Species, and that of Accident and Subſtance *; for 
all propoſitions muſt either praedicate the genus of the ſpecies, as when 
we praedicate animal of man, Horſe, or dog; or the accident of the ſub- 
Aance i in which it is inherent, as when we praedicate the colour, ite, 
of any animal ; and it is only in one or other of theſe two ways that 
any thing can be e of another 125 
And 
1 Tbe way that Ariſtotle, in the ſecond chapter of his Categories, l theſe 
two relations, is, by ſaying, that the firſt is a dene, when the genus is praedi- 


cated of the ſpecies as a ſubject that i is under it.; and the other, he ſays, is % prexuu- 
», when the accident is - praedicated of the ſubſtance, as being in it, and not having 


any exiſtence without it; for that i is the true diſtinction betwixt 'coufSi8nze;; or acci- 


dent, and o, or ſubſtance ; ſubſtance exiſting by itſelf, and not in 1. thing elſe; 
whereas accident cannot ſubſiſt by itſelf, but only in ſubſtance. 

+ Ammonius,xin- his commentary upon the categories, page 59. obſerves, that 
there are three ways of praedicating ; the one, he ſays, is zar# Pvew, or natural; the 


55 other, rage Over, or unnatural ;- and the third is, gra cue, Of, by accident. Of 


the firſt kind of praedication are the two I have mentioned, viz. when the genus is 

praedicated of the. ſpecies, or the accident of the ſubſtance. What he calls the unnatu- 
ral pracdication is, he ſays, juſt the reverſe of this, as, when we praedicate the /ub* 
france of the accident; or the ſpecies of the genus; or, what is the ſame thing; the indi- 
vidual of the ſpecies. Of the firſt; he gives this example, r. eee Toure Doxgarus 
| tors, Where Socrates, the ſubfiance, is praedicated of the quality philoſopher. But 
this unnatural praedication is plainly reſolved into one that is natural ; for the propo- 


fition comes juſt to this, that the ſubſtance philo/ophiſin ing, and the ſubſtance called 
ber ater, are the ſame; that is, _ genus identity is  pracdicated 'of the particular. 
| relation 
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a here, again, we may ſee, that, in a true affirmative. ien 
of the firſt kind, when the genus is pracdicated of the ſpecies, there is 
a very great di agreement betwixt the two ideas, in this reſpect, that 
the one comprehends or contains the other; whereas, the other is 
contained under it, as the part is under the whole; for that is the re- 
lation which genus and ſpeties have to one another; the genus, ani- 


mal, for example, comprehending mam, horſe, dog, G'c. as parts of it. 


Again, in the other way of praedicating, where an accident is praedi- 
cated of a ſubſtance, the di/agreement is very great; for the accident 
is inherent i in the fubltance;, and cannot exiſt without it; whereas, the. 

BY | 03; (1 2 | ſubſtance: 


| relation chat i is betw-irt Socrates and the philepbifo ing ſubfance, The inſtince be 


gives of the other is, when we fay, * That this man is Socrates ;* where, ſays he, we 


praedicate Socrates, the individual, of man the ſpecies, inſtead of praedicating in the 


natural way the ſpecies man, of Sorrates the individual. But this propoſition i is like - 
wiſe reſolvable into a natural praedication of the ſame kind; for the plain meaning 


of the propoſition is, that a particular ſubſlance belonging to the ſpecies man is the ſame 


with the ſubſtance called Socrates. The third manner of praedicating is, he ſays, 
when accident, inſtead of being pracdicated. of a ſubſtance in the natural way, is prac» 
dicated of another accident, of which he gives this example, ſpeaking of Socrates, vo 
s rerre 0. o. e. go core. * This bald thing is a pbilgſep ber. But the reſo! ution of 
this into a natural praedication | is ſtill more obvious: for it is ſaying no more than 
that the ſubſtance, which i is bald, bas the quality of philoſophiſing, where the quality, 
in the natural way, is praedicated of the ſubſtance. This is Plain i in the Engliſn tran- 
MHation, where we. muſt uſe the word thing, which, in ſuch an expreſſion, can denote 
nothing but ſubſtance ; whereas, in the Greek, where the article ſupplies the place of 


any noun, it is not ſo very obvious. In Engliſh, and, 1 believe, in every other lan 


guage, thete are many expreſſions like this; as, when we ſay, that Goodneſs is a- 
© miable,” * Wiſdom is profitable; where it is plain that we uſe the abſtract nouns, 


1 goodneſs and wiſdom, for the ſubſtantive noun and the adjective: So that it is the 


ſame thing as if we praedicated the quali of n of a good man, or of "_ 


| profitable of a wiſe man 


And thus, 1 think, it moſt evidently appears, that all propoſ tions os every kind are ; 
cher pracdications of the two kinds I have mentioned, or reſolyable into theſe. 
Whoever defires to be further informed upon this ſubjeQ, may conſult Ariſtotle, in * 
his Laſt Analytics, lib. 1. cap 22, and his Commentator Philoponus, p · 32. who, 1 


_ think, has 6 the matter much better than Ammonius. 


9 
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ſubſtance is that which exiſt by itlelf, * in which che accident is 
inherent. 


As, therefore, the general idea of agreement or 5 — ail 
not account for the truth of propoſitions, let us conſider what parti- 
cular agreement or diſagreement. ariſes from the two relations | have 
mentioned betwixt the praedicate and ſubje&t of a propoſition z and 
this will be pretty obvious from what has been already faid : For if, 
in the firſt kind of propoſitions, the praedicate has really the relation 
of genus to the ſubject, as a ſpecies under it, then is the propoſition a 
true affirmative propoſition.— Again, if the praedicate has really 
not that relation to the ſubject, then is the propoſition, which denies 
that the ſubject is a ſpecies of the praedicate, a true negative propoſi- 
tion. And, in the other kind of propoſitions, if the praedicate has re- 
ally the relation of accident to the ſubject, and is inherent in it, as ac= 


cident is in ſubſtance ; then is the propoſition a true affirmative pro- 
poſition. Again, if the praedicate and ſubject have really not that 
relation to one another, then is the propoſition, which denies the ex- 
 iſtence of that relation betwixt them, a true negative propoſition. 

And thus we ſee that the particular agreement. or diſagreement of 
| ideas, which make a true propoſition, whether affirmative or negative, 
is their agreeing or diſagreeing in the relation of genus and d ſpecies, or 
of accident and ſubſtance. 


To illuſtrate this 1 examples: When I praedicate animal of man, 
or, when I ſay, as we expreſs it in Engliſh, that Mau is an Animal,“ 
it is a true affirmative propolition, becauſe animal is really the genus 
of man,——Again, if I deny that animal can be praedicated of a flone, 
that is, if I fay, that An animal is not a ſtone,” it is a true negative 
propoſition, animal not being the genus of fone. And, with reſpect 
to the other kind of propoſitions, if I praedicate white of man, or, in 
other words, ſay, that Man is white,” the propoſition i is a true a 


Cec  firmative 
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 firmatve propoſition, becauſe white is an accident really inherent in 
man, as a ſubſtance. Again, if I ſay, that A crow is not white,“ 
it is a true negative propoſition ; becauſe I rightly deny that whzte is 

an accident inherent in a crow as a ſubſtance, | | 


And thus, I think, that, by the aſſiſtance of antient philoſophy, I 
have made ſome ſcience, and ſomething determinate, out of that ge- 
neral and moſt imperfect account given of Truth by Mr Locke. 
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The Neceſſity of underſtanding the Principles of Logic, in order to under- 
fland the Principles of Science and Demonſtration The greateſt Ge- 
mins, without teaching, not ſufficient for that Purpoſe—Ariftotle how 
taught—Caſe of the Philoſophers before his Time who had not learned 
to analyſe Reaſoning General Propoſitions, either Axiome, or Propoſe 
tions to be demonſtrated Nature of the Evidence of Axiom: may be 
explained I his is beſt done with reſpect to the Axioms Geometry 
Geometry the firſt Science among Men—and the Reaſens why it War 
fe Inſtances from the Axtoms of Euclid — Evidence of thoſe Axioms 
the immediate Perception of a Contradiftion, if they were not true 
Conſciouſneſs the Foundation of the Perception of Truth—Therefore 
the Brutes have no 3 uch perception Axiom and Demonſtration in o- 
ther Sciences as well as Mathematics Inſtances of Axioms in Phyfics 
and Metaphyſics —Inſtauces of Axiome . to the other Categories 


as ww as to Quantity. 


H A T I have faid ! in the preceding chapter concerning the 
| connection of the praedicate or attribute with the ſubject, in 

propoſitions of which both the terms are general, 1s not to be under= 
ſtood by a reader who does not know the difference betwixt Senſe 
and Intellect, Generals and Particulars, Genus and Species, Accident 
and Subſtance ; for, (I muſt repeat it again, tho? I ſhould give offence,) 
let a man flatter himſelf as much as he will, and think as highly as he 
pleaſes of his genius and natural parts, I will uſe the freedom to tell 
bim, that, without the knowledge of theſe firſt Principles of logic, he 
Cee 2 never 


never can underſtand, as a philoſopher ought to underſtand, the philo- 
ſophy of Mind, and the nature of Truth and Science. Theſe principles 
are to be learned from Ariſtotle's book of Categories, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of Porphyry's Introduction to that book, and of Ammonius's 


8 Commentary upon both the Introduction and the Book itſelf. There 


are, I doubt not, ſome French or Engliſh ſyſtems of logic which may 
be of uſe to the reader; but with theſe I am not much acquaint- 
ed, nor deſire to be more, becauſe I chuſe to go to the ſource it= 
ſelf, being well aſſured, from what I know of them, that, if 
they have not drawn from that ſource, they have produced no- 
thing that is valuable upon the ſubject. Not that I believe it to be 
abſolutely impoſſible, even as men are educated and live at preſent, 
chat bur times ſhould produce a great genius in philoſophy ; but 1 
fay, that genius muſt be taught, and by good maſters ; and, that it is 
impombie, without ſuch affiſtance, for any mortal man to invent a 
whole ſyſtem of ſcience. I think I may ſay, without offence to any 
modern philoGphet, that Ariſtotle had as acute and inventive à genius 
in philoſophy as any bf them ; yet, I will venture to affirm, that, un- 
teſs he had been taught, as he was, both by Socrates and Plato, and, 
unleſs he had ſtudied diligently, as it appears he did, the writings of 
the more antient philoſophers of the Ionic and Eleatie ſchool, and of a 
greater ſchool than either of theſe, I mean the Pythagorean, from 
which he took his book of Categories, the foundation of his, 
whole fyſtem, he never could have diſcovered the Sylogiſm, (if 
it be trae that it is his diſcovery), nor produced that compleat 
fyſtem of logic to be found in his book of Categories, his firſt 
and ſecond Analytics, his Topics, and his treatiſe of Sophiſm, to 
which the labours of all the ages ſince his time have added no- 
thing confiderable. Before him, many philoſophers, no doubt, rea- 
foned very well, and made great diſcoveries z, but they reaſoned as the 

women and children ſpoke ; for, though women and children, who 
have been well educated, may ſpeak very well, they do it by mere ha- 
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bit, without being able to give any account how they do it; the rea- 
fon of which is, that they cannot analyſe language into its ele: nents, 
nor account how theſe elements are compoſed into ſpeech ; for analy- 
ſis is the work of art or ſcience. In the ſame manner, the philoſo- 
phers before Ariſtotle could reaſon, very well; but, as they could not 
analyſe reaſon, fo they could not give any rational account why one 
argument was concluſive, and another inconcluſive ; but they knew 
them to be ſo only by common ſenſe, that is, 1 ſenſe, not inſtruct- 

ed "Op ſcience. —But to return to our Mr | 


Ti all the ent I now ſpeak 4 the mind perceives the con- 
nection betwixt the praedicate and the ſubject, either directly and im- 
mediately, or by a proceſs of reaſoning, that is, by the exerciſe of the 
Neves AS it is called in Greek, the diſcurſus mentis, as it is called in 
Latin, or di/cour/e of reaſon, as it may be tranſlated into Engliſh. Of 
the firſt kind are Axioms, or propoſitions of intuitive evidence. Theſe, 
though they cannot, by their nature, be demonſtrated, yet ſome ac» 
count, I think, may be given of the nature of the evidence upon 
which we believe them to be true; for it will not ſatisty a philoſo- 
pher:to ſay, that, by mftind?, we believe them to be true; becauſe in- 

Hinct has nothing to do with intellect, or ſpeculative truth of any 
| kind, it ferving only to direct practical life, as it does entirely among 
the brutes; and, in ſome inſtances, among us. It, therefore, relates 
only to appetites and inclinations prompting us to act, but has no 
concern with opinions or belief of any kind, and, conſequently, not 
with common ſenſe, which is nothing but opinion in the ordinary af= 
fairs of life, not formed by art or ſcience, but — from experience 

| and common obſervation. 
"2 HY wil begin with the axioms of geometry, which, I am perſuaded, 
was the firſt ſcience, properly ſo called, among men. This I believe for 
two reaſons ; the firſt is, that the ideas of geometry are the ſimpleſt, 
| | the 
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the moſt determinate, and eaſieſt abſtracted of any of the ideas that 
we form of corporeal things; for the ideas of figures, lines, and di- 
menſions, are the ſuperficial qualities of bodies, obvious both to ſight 
and touch, and having nothing to do with the inward frame or tex- 
ture of body, from which its other qualities reſult, and of which, as I 
have faid more than once, we know nothing. 2do, The mind, in opera- 
ting upon lines and figures, has an aſſiſtance from the ſenſe and ima- 
gination, which it cannot have in other abſtract ſciences. The aſſiſt- 
ance I mean is that of diagrams: But we ought to take care not 
to miſtake thoſe /mbols of ideas, which would not be at all neceſſary 
if our intellect were more perfect, for the ideas themſelves ; ſo 
as to imagine that geometry is converſant only with ſenſible! ob- 
jects. For theſe reaſons, I believe that geometry was the firſt ſcience 
among men, begun, as Ariſtotle informs us , among the Egyptian 
prieſts, the firſt men, of whom we have any knowledge, that had lei- 
| ſure, and were dedicated to the ſtudy of religion and philoſophy. For 
the ſame reaſons, it is evident, that it is the moſt proper ſcience for en- 
abling the mind to diſentangle itſelf from matter, and to begin its a- 
ſcent towards the immaterial world, and the invi/ible things of God ; for 
which purpoſe; chiefly, as I have elſewhere obſerved f, the ſtudy of 
it was recommended by antient philoſophy: It is alſo a ſcience of the 
greateſt certainty and accuracy ; not only becauſe the ideas of it are 
ſo clear and determinate, but the ſubjects of it, lines and figures, have 
a fixed ſtandard and meaſure of their own kind, by which they can be 
exactly compared together, and pronounced to be: equal or unequal, 
or in ſuch and ſuch a ratio to one another; whereas, the qualities of 
body, (I ſpeak of quality as contradiſtinguiſhed from quantity), ſuch 


as hard or ſoft, ſweet or bitter, hot or cold, cannot be ſo meaſured; 
1 5 and 


* Mctaph. lib. 1. cap. 1. in Ane. . 
I Sce page 3. et. ſeguen. | 
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| and therefore we ay of them, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, not that 
they are equal or unequal, but more or leſs, like or unlike * 


The firſt geometrical axiom I ſhall mention is this, That the 
by whole is greater than the part.“ The meaning of which is, when it 
is analyſed according to Ariſtotle's method, that greater than the part 
is an accident or quality of the idea of whole. Now, this is a ſelf- 
evident. propoſition; becauſe the connection betwixt the praedicate and 
ſubject is immediately feen, if we underſtand the meaning of the 
terms; for a whole being that which conſiſts of parts, two or more, 
all which together are only equal to the whole, we immediately per- 
ceive that it would be a downright contradiction to ſuppoſe that one 
of theſe parts was equal to the whole. 


Another of theſe axioms, and which is placed firſt in Euclid's or- 
der, 1s, © That things which are bas to the ſame thing are equal to 


one | 


— 


2 See Ariftotle's Categories, cap. 6. in ne. This Ariſtotle ſays of quantity in ge- 


1 3 and it is as true of quantity diſcrete, or number, as it is of quantity continu- 
out, ſuch as body; and, for the ſame reaſon, namely, that number furniſhes. for itſelf 
a fixed ſtandard or meaſure, by which its quantity is preciſely aſcertained; ſo that 
one number may be ſaid to be exactly equal to another, or in a certain ratio to it. A- 
mong other diſcoveries of Nature we have made in modern times, by means of, expe= 


riments, we have found out a way of meaſuring the degrees of heat and cold, by the 


aſcent of fluids in a glaſs tube. But, in the firſt plaee, as we do not know the begin- 

ning of heat or cold, we cannot tell what ratio any degree of it has to the whole. But, 
⁊qdhy, we are by no means ſure that the degrees marked upon even a mercurial ther- 

mometer, are exactly equal to one another. We are very ſure that the aſcent of ſpi- 

rit of wine, in a thermometer, is very different, according ta the different degrees of 
heat; and, though the difference is not near ſo great in a mercurial thermometer, 
there is good reaſon to think, or, rather, there is a certainty, that there is ſome differ- 
ence. We cannot, therefore, preciſely know even the exceſs of one degree of heat or 
cold above another.—See what I have further faid concerning the difference of qua- 
lity and quantity, in a note * Page 297- 
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one another , where the axpident or quality of © equal to one 
another, is praedicated of things equal to the ſame thing. As there 
is ſome diſpute about this axiom, before I come to inquire concerning 
ic, I muſt obſerve, - that, though the greater part of Euclid's axioms 
relate to equality, yet he has given us no preciſe definition of it; 
which, however, was the more neceſſary, that there 18 equality i in 
number, as well as in magnitude, but very different one from another. 
It is true, there is one of the axioms which lays it down, That 
things which are congruous, or fitting to one another ＋. are equal. | 
But, ſuppoſing this to have been among the definitions, which it ought 
to have been, it is not ſufficiently preciſe; for congruous, or fitting, are 
terms of too indefinite a meaning for a mathematical definition. The 
true definition, therefore, of equality of magnitude, with which only 
geometry is concerned, is that given by Appollonius . Magnitudes, 
ſays he, are equal, which occupy the ſame ſpace,” And which de- 
finition Dr Simpſon has very properly adopted. © 


5 This being premiſed, the evidence of this firſt axiom is eaſily 
explained; for, let us ſuppoſe that the magnitudes are not equal to 
one another, there would be a contradiction to the hypotheſis, appa- 
5 * ; | ; F434 I * SLE LINEN 


I cannot help AB a Title i linnetttcy- in the eee of this a axiom, ba a8 
Is hardly ever to be found in Euclid, not, as far as I know, in any other inſtaneę. It 
| ſhould have been expreffed thus, © Things, which are each equal to the ſame, are equal - 
'# to one another}? for two or more things, taken together, {not ſeparately, } may be 
equal to a third thing, and yet not equal to one another. I am the more ſurpriſed at 
this inadvertency, and in the firſt axiom too, that T obſerve that, in his propoſitions, 
where he compares two things to other things, in point of equality, he n that 
it is each to each, i darige- inarige. See the fourth propoſition of the firſt book. 
| + The Greek i 18, T's peHN ra in? AAA, te #>Anneg tert, Which Dr. Simpſon has 
chus tranſlated, with more regard to the meaning tkan the words: © Magnitudes, which 

© coincide with one _— that is, which WET n = the fame "_ are _ to 
- one another. | 

t See Proclus, in his Commentary upon * fic book of Euclid, page 70. 


! 
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rent at firſt vie w, without inferenge or um for, if A were equal 


to C, and B equal to C, and yet A greater or leſs than B, then it would 
not occupy the ſame ſpace which B occupies, viz. the place of C, which 
would be contrary to the hypotheſis, laying it down, that A and B are 
equal to C; that is, occupy the ſame ſpace which C does. therefore a- 
gree with Proclus i in the paſſage above quoted, that this axiom is truly 
an axiom, or ſelf-evident propoſition, and that Apollonius was in the 
wrong to ſeek for a demonſtration of it. And accordingly Proclus 
has ſhown, -that the propoſition, by which he proves it, is plainly a 
ſuppoſition of what is in queſtion, or a Petitio Principii, namely, that 
two magnitudes, which poſſeſs the ſame place with a third, I 
each the ſame place that the other does. | 


| What L have faid of this belt axiom concerning equality, will, 1 
hope, be ſufficient to ſhow that, not only the evidence of all the a= 


xioms relating to equality, but of all the other axioms of Euclid, a 


riſes from the inconſiſtency and contradiction to the hypotheſis which 
the mind immediately perceives there would be in ſuppoſing the con- 
trary; for it would be, to ſuppoſe the ſame thing t to be and not to be. If 

a ſceptic is not ſatisfied with this, but i inquires further, how the mind 


| perceives the connection or contradiction betwixt the ideas i1 in ſuch pro- | 


oo 


poſitions ? I anſwer that queſtion by aſking another, How does the 


mind know that itperceives the two ideas ? The anſwer muſt be, That 
it is by conſciouſneſs ; and I ſay it is by the ſame conſcioufneſs that we 


perceive the relation betwixt the two ideas, it being.impoſlible that we 


ſhould have the perception'of the two ideas, __ mow n ſame Wer. 


perceive the relation betwixt them, 


— therefare, that we peroeive trot 4 fur, wal 
out conſciouſneſs, we cannot know it to be truth. The brutes, 


- therefore, wanting conſciouſneſs, have not, as Simplicius has obſere 
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ved ®, any perception of truth; for, though they have true percep- 
tions, and perceive alſo the relations betwixt thoſe perceptions, yet 
they do not perceive that they perceive, and, confequently, have no 
perception of truth. The neceſſity of this reflex act of the mind is 
moſt apparent in ſyllogiſtical truth; for, if a man is not conſcious of 
the truth of the two premiſſes of a ſyllogiſm, and does not reflect, 
or, as it were, look back upon them, he cannot proceed to infer the 
concluſion, - | 


Thoſe, who have fludied mathematics much, and no other ſcience, 
are apt to grow ſo fond of them, as to believe that there is no cer- 
tainty in any other fcience, or any other axioms except thoſe of Eu- 
clid. But, if they were philoſophers, and could ſee the whole extent 
of the objects of human knowledge, they would know, that ſcience is 
| not confined to one of the categories, viz. quantity, dut that there are 
axioms and demonſtrations belonging to every one of the categories, 
and ſome to all of them- in general, particularly one mentioned by 
Ariſtotle f, viz. That it is impoſſible the ſame thing can be, and not 
© be, at the fame time, and in the ſame reſpe&.” This is the moſt 
univerſal of all the axioms, and the moſt certain, ſays Ariſtotle, of 
all the principles : It is, indeed, the foundation of all truth, and 

„ Ov a; wafers armer 1 7 . 7. oth, "ks | $7 LAT Tov -r, opt: d ter. 
Hoctun aa 4649 breeze, du &vT6- rere xgivouan 67% aAnbice | LFOTRIT TENG Jef 106 
zur ves Ths dr avTo TOUT YIWTX0 GAG n 674 αννjꝭJʃ, „undes erriunoperns* a 
vag t νν wore Simplicii Comment. ad lib. 3. Ariſtetelis dæ Anima, fel. 57. And 
be adds, what is certainly true, that the brute is wholly converſant with external 
things, without attending to any thing that paſſes within himſelf; and therefore he 
has no notion of truth in ſpeculation. Neither in practice has he any knowledge of 
what is good or ill, (for that alſo is * * 3 __ but _ of what is 
pleaſant and diſagreeable. 1 1 ; 

. Mataph. lib. 4. cap. 4. 
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all ſcience ; for, if it were not true, we could affirm and deny the 
ſame thing at the ſame time, ſo that nothing would be either true or 
* falſe. It is, as I have obſerved, by diſcovering this repugnancy and 
contradiction in the contrary of the geometrical axioms above men- 
| tioned, that we perceive their evidence. And, if it was by inference 
and deduction that we perceived this contradiction, I would ſay, as 
ſome have ſaid, that they were demonſtrable. But, as we perceive it 
intuitively, and by one ſingle act of the intelle& *, I think they are 
{eli-evident propoſitions of intuitive, not demonſtrative truth. 


There is another logical axiom, which belongs alſo to the whole ca- 
tegories, and which Ariſtotle has made the foundation of his doctrine 


of the ſyllogiſm, viz. What can be praedicated of any general, may 


© be praedicated of every particular comprehended under that general; 
or, as the ſchoolmen have expreſſed it, Jo verum 55 de 1 verum 


 eft de omni. 


There is alſo a third axiom, which applies to all the categories, and 
is the foundation of all true phyſics and cp yn Viz. * That no- 
thing can be produced without a cauſe or, in other words, That 
© nothing can come out of nothing ;? ; an axiom, of which the truth 
was admitted by all the philoſophers of antiquity, by Epicurus as 
well as Plato, who have both made it the foundation of their coſ- 
W . Ang: Ariſtotle tells us, that” all the phyſiologiſts, with- 

b | Ddd 2 (157) : . out 
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Mg b 2 as the. . upon Ariſtotle expreſs 3 it, Sbetens i in a the pro- 


ceſs of reaſoning, there are Ne, H more acts or exettions of the intellect up- 


on the queſtion propoſed. 
1 See Plato in the Timaeus, P- 1046. edit. Ficini. He To YOYTopeaney vx” ute Tives 


ek avayun; Yo RT EL, rar Tote He ve arν , ven. And Epicurus ſays, i in Lu- 
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out exception, of his ue and before his e e in ; that ola | 
cple*;: e df 7144 | "228 . 13 5 


Theſe are axioms belonging to all . categories in general; but a 
there are others which belong to ſome of them in particular; ſuch as, 
concerning ſubſtance, that it muſt neceſſarily exiſt. by itſelf, and is the 
 ground-work or. ſubject, in which all the other categories are inherent ;, 
ſo that it is an axiom relating to them, that they cannot exiſt by 
themſelves. And, with reſpect to the category of relation in particu- 
lar, it is an axiom of which I have had occaſion to make uſe * That 
it cannot ſubſiſt without two things, at. leaſt, exiſting at the ſame 
« time.” 5 And alſo, with reſpect to the category of ſuffering, it is an 
axioms That, where there is a patient, there muſt be alſo an agent. 
Many more axioms, relating to other things beſides quantity, might 
be euumerated ; but theſe are ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe. And 
it is to be obſerved, that the evidence of them is the ſame as of the 
geometrical axioms, namely, that the ſuppoſition of the contrary im- 


Plies a Gn, en and MO e which. the mind. e 
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ace 1 haye endeavoured to give ike account K the truth 'of | 

axioms, * pretending that they are capable of demonſtration; : 

for, if they could be demonſtrated, they would not be' axioms ; and, if 
there wes no axioms, and every thing was to be demonſtrated, there 
could be no demonſtration; for the ſime reaſon, that, if there were 
no categories, or general date to which things could be ultimately 
referred, there could not, as IL have obſerved, be any definition 4. And 
the reaſon is, chat, in both caſes, the e would 80 on in infinitum. 
| Now, 


. Arifiorte, ihe ys, that it 1 40 1 rer ven, — A much 
the fame name that 3 d gives to his axioms, VIZ, 4. AY that ĩ 18, notions com- 
mon to all men that have any uſe of alen. 
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Now, of infinity there is no ſcience nor comprehenſion *. Our ſcep- 
tics, therefore, when they demand a proof of axioms, inſtead of ſhow- 
ing their genius or learning, ſhow only their ignorance, according to 


Ariſtotle" 8 judgment 5. 


CHAP: 


* This is the reaſon that Ariſtotle gives 1 W cannot the: 2 demonſtration of _ 


every thing, O per yep d aJuvurer area ert, $15 artiger ve. ar * 
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rr. w. 


When the Propoſition is not ſelf-evident, then there muſt be the Diſcurſus 
Mentis in order to prove it—The Nature of this Diſcurſus All the 
Diſcurſus, however various, reducible to the Syllogiſtical Form De- 
' fnition of Syllogiſm Form of the Syllogifm explamed by Ariſtotle in 
his firſt Anal ytics—The Analyſis there moſt wonderful—Syllogiſm' 
may be perfect i in ita F orm, and yet the Concluſion may be falſe, dubious, 
or certain, according to the Nature of the Premiſſes—What makes 
the Syllogi/m demonſtratiue explained by Ariſtotle in his laſt Analytics 
— The Method obſerved by Ariftotle in that great Work—The Nature 
of Demonſtration—Definition , as neceſſary for it as Axioms—Two 


Kinds of Demonſtration—the one direct— the other indirect or ex 


ablurdo—The Difference betwixt Analyſis and Demonſtration—4A- 
nalyſis the Method of Diſcovery in all Sciences —Similitude betwixt the 
analytical Reaſoning and the Demonſtration ex abſurdo—The Dialec- 
tical Method of Reaſoning different from any yet mentioned—The Dia- 
lectic of Ariftotle quite different from that of Plato—A4riftotle's Dia- 
lectic much practiſed 4 his Time — but only reduced to an Art by 
Him Nature of this Kind of Reaſoning illuſtrated by Examples. | 


F the mind do not perceive intuitively the connection betwixt the 
praedicate and ſubject, as in the caſe of axioms, or ſelf-evi- 
dent propoſitions, it can do it no otherwiſe than by the intervention 
of other ideas, or by the uſe of middle terms, as they are called 
| | in 
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in the language of Ariſtotle. And this application of the middle 
term, firſt to one of the terms of the propoſition, and then to the other, 
is performed by that exerciſe of the intellect, which is very properly 
called in Greek Nase, becauſe the intellect, in this operation, goes be- 
twixt the two terms, as it were, and paſſes from the one to the other. 
In Latin, as there is not the ſame facility of compoſition, it is expreſ- 
ſed by two words, diſcurſus mentis, mens being the ſame thing in La- 
tin, as Nv; in Greek; and the Latin expreſſion is rendered into Eng- 
liſh by d Yeaurſe of reaſon, or, as it is n * reaſoning, 


| When the dj fear fas is performed, and the argumentation compleat- 
ed, it is called by Ariſtotle a Hllogiſin; which, according to the ety- 
mology of the word, imports that it is a colleCtion : And undoubted= 
ly the concluſion is a collection from the premiſſes; and accordingly 
it is defined by Ariſtotle to be * Speech, in which certain things be- 

© ing laid down, another thing, different from theſe, does, by r 
4 conſequence, follow from what is ſo laid down “.“ . 


This neceſſity of the <td is in every ſyllogiſm, if it be truly 
2 ſyllogiſm ; that is, if the ſyllogiſtical form be obſerved ; ; and the 
form is ſo univerſal, that it applies to all kinds of reaſoning ; ſo that 
every argument 1s a ſyllogiſm, tho? all the propoſitions may not be ex- 
preſſed, but one of them implied or underſtood ; which kind of incom- 
pleat ſyllogiſm is called an Enthymema, importing that one of the pro- 
poſitions is in the mind of the ſpeaker or writer. All ratiocination, there- 
fore, however various or complex it may ſeem, if the concluſion be rightly 

inferred, is reſolvable into the ſyllogiſm; and, if the concluſion be not 


rightly 
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rightly inferred,” then there is a defect in the form of "= Hias, ; 
__ it is what e i calls eee, | 


But, whar's is this form of the ſyllogiſm, of ſuch 4 uſe, and 
the touch- ſtone, as it ſeem s, of all kind of reaſoning ? This queſtion 
is anſwered by Ariſtotle, in his Firſ? Analytics, which are ſo called, be- 
| eaufe they analyſe human reaſon into its elemental parts, ſhowing, at 
the ſame time, how thoſe parts are to be put up again, as it were, and 
combined, ſo as to produce certain coneluſions; the work therefore is 
Hnthetical as well as analytical, though it be denominated from that 
part of it which muſt neceſſarily precede the other, and may, there- 
fore, be conſidered as principal. The book of Categories, and that of 
Interpretation, the one treating of ſimple terms, the other of the com- | 
poſition of theſe into propoſitions, are only preliminaries to this mag- 
num opus; yet are they, conſidered by themſelves, works of great N 
ſcience, and particularly the laſt, which contains ſpeculations exceed- 
| ingly ſubtile and intricate. And the whole, taken together, is ſo won= 
derful a ſyſtem of ſcience, that, if Ariſtotle be truly the author of it, 
it is the greateſt diſcovery in ſcience that ever was made by a ſingle 
man, ſince the beginning of the world. But 1 have ſome reaſons, 
- which I ſhall give in a more proper place, for thinking that Ariſtotle 
"took the dectrine of the ſyllogiſm from en Pythagorean n e 
ene as Sp dofrine of Categories. So | 


"Bir, Aug the itt be perfect as to its form, the nen 
"hls not'be true; for, if either of the premiſſes be falſe, probable, or 
* Youbtful, the concluſion will be of the ſame kind; whereas, if the 


 \premiſſes be neceſſarily true, the concluſion will . be ſo. And 
this 


> x " 
ln 2 - . 


_ 
87 


EE 8 25 upon this IR "tie Jaſt 1 1 this dyed ber I give a an account of 
" Atiftotle's philoſophy, and where there is a great deal more ſaid I the ſyllo- 


gyſm. 
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this is what is called demonſtration. And a ſyllogiſm of this kind is 
a demonſtrative ſyllogiſm ; the nature of which, as diſtinguiſhed from 
_ Other ſyllogiſms, is explained by Ariſtotle in his laſt Analytics, or Po/- 
teriora, as they are commonly called by the Latin interpreters. 


And here the reader may obſerve the general method of this great 
work of Analyſis ; the deſign of which, as Ariſtotle tells us in the 
beginning of it, was to ſhow what ſcience or demonſtration is; a 
queſtion very much agitated in the Theaetetus of Plato, but nothing 
determined. And I have little doubt but that Ariſtotle deſired to have 
the glory of anſwering a queſtion which his maſter had only puzzled 
and perplexed. Now, analyſis is the method of invention in every 
ſcience; for, in diſcovering any ſcience, we begin with the compound, 
and reſol ve it into its elements or firſt principles; but, according 
to the method of teaching, where the analyſis ends, there the 
teaching begins. Thus, whoever firſt made a ſcience of language, 
muſt have begun with the compound /peech, which he would conti- 
nue to analyſe or unravel, till he came to its ultimate elements, viz. 
the elemental or uncompounded ſounds; and, where the e 
_— the e art, as it is taught, begins *, 

In the ſame manner, Ariſtotle, ntl to explain the de- 
monſtrative: PER analyſes it firſt into the ſyllogiſm of which 
; Eee it 


= Ii is the Nute in draftice as in theory: When any thing is Worte to os done, 
the mind begins with the contemplation of that thing; and then it confiders all the 
particulars which are neceſſary tor the doing it. And in doing this, it goes back in 
order, till it comes to what is firſt to be done. Thus, if a man propoſes to build a 
| houſe, the completion of which is the putting on the roof, by which it is to anſwer the 


chief purpoſe of a houſe; the beginning of the theory is the roof or covering; 3 but, in 


order to ſupport a roof, there muſt be walls; and, in order to have walls, a foundation 


muſt be dug. And here, where the theory . the practice — et 
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it is a ſpecies; then the ſyllogiſm into propolieiime: and, laſt- 
ty, propoſitions into ſimple terms, which are the elements of this 
ſcience. Beginning, therefore, with terms, without which propoſi- 
tions are not to be underſtood, he proceeds to propoſitions ; from 
propoſitions he goes to ſyllogiſm; and from ſyllogiſm in gene- 
ral, he proceeds to the a demonſtrative ſyllogiſm; which, without 
the knowledge of what fyllogiſm in general is, cannot be under 
ſtood. | E 55 


Thus much, I hope, will be ſufficient to mow the method that A- 
riſtotle has followed in this great work, and that this, and no other 
method, was proper to make a ſcience of it. But, as to particulars, it 
would. not be proper that J ſhould enter into them, as I do not write a 
logical, but a metaphyſical work. I will, therefore, only add as much 
as will be neceſfary to ſhow the nature of demonſtration, or ſcienti- 
fical truth, and of other Evidence of an inferior kind.. | 


And, frft; as to Kchinſiration, it is. not dal 2 that the: 
terms of the propoſition, to be connected in this way, ſhould be ideas 


or generals, but _ that the middle term, connecting them, ſhould 
be of that kind: And that middle term either ſhould be an axiom, 
or it- ſhould be connected with each of the two terms, by ſome- 
axiom, or, which. i is the — ching, by ſome e de- 
monſtrated. | | 


Dat. bole the two.terms of the propoſition to be-demonſtrated. can 

be thus connected, we muſt. know. perfectly the nature of the twa 
| terms, that is, the praedicate and ſubject, as well as of the term by 
which they are to be connected; for, other ways, it will be impoſſible 
to know that they are neceffirily connected. Now, it is by definition 
that the nature and eſſence of any thing is made known ; and hence 
it appears, that definition, as well as axioms, is abſolutely neceſſary 
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for demonſtration. And, accordingly, all Euclid's demonſtrations re- 
ſult from definitions and axioms, which, therefore, are very properly 
| prefixed to his work, | 


And thus it appears that all demonſtration, or ſcience properly ſo 
called, is derived from the knowledge of the nature and eſſence of the 
ſubjects of the demonſtration, and from ſelf- evident propoſitions. 


Demonſtration is of two kinds; it is either what is called direct or it 
is what Ariſtotle calls apagogical, that is, ex ab/urdo, as our mathemati- 
cians expreſs it. The former is, when we demonſtrate from the nature of 
the thing as comprehended in its definition. The other is, when we 
demonſtrate the impoſſibility of the contrary, by ſhowing the abſurd 
conſequences that would follow upon the ſuppoſition of the contrary. 
This method of demonſtration muſt appear, at firſt ſight, to be a 
round-about way of coming to the truth, and, therefore, it is very 
properly oppoſed to the direct method. It is, however, as convincing, 
and proves equally that the thing is; but it does not ſhow us why 
it is, which the other does, being deduced from the nature of the 
thing ; and, therefore, the other is very properly Judged by Aru 
to de ann and more ſcientifical. 


- Not ouly is the analytic W uſed . ſyſtems of ſcience, ſuch 
as the philoſophy of the human mind, but in the inveſtigation of particular 
propoſitions, whether theorems or problems; andthe method is the ſame 
in both, namely, to begin where the teaching ends, that is, to ſuppoſe 
the theorem to be already demonſtrated, or the problem performed, and 
then conſider what the conſequences will be ; and, if we find that theſe 
conſequences do lead us, by one or more ſteps, to ſome axiomatical 
truth or propoſition before demonſtrated, with which the theorem or 
problem is neceſſarily connected, there is an end of the analyſis, and 
there the teaching begins; for, by deſcending der this principle, to 

Eee 2 | Wich 
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which we have thus aſcended, we Ales tate the ee e to be 


In this way, every propoſition of Euelid may be analyſed; and as, 
in this way, every ſyſtem of ſcience has been diſeovered, ſo I have 
little doubt but that the greater part of the particular propoſitions of 
Euclid have been inveſtigated and diſcovered in the ſame way; for 
men would naturally ſuſpect the propoſition to be true, before they 
could demonſtrate it; and this would lead them to conſider what the 
conſequences would be, upon the ſuppoſition that it was true. And, 
accordingly, we know very well that the antients practiſed this me- 
thod very much in r 886-0 and, I believe, likewile, in other ow 
ences. a 


It very much reſembles the demonſtration ex abſurdo. And it i . 
truly of the ſame kind in this reſpe&, that they are both from conſe- 
quences ; - for the one ſhows that, if the contrary of the propoſition de 
ſuppoſed true, the confequences would be abſurd and impoſſible x 
while the other ſhows, that, if the propoſition be ſuppoſed. to be true, 
it is neceſſarily connected with ſome known truth. They both, there- 
fore, argue from the effect to the cauſe, and therefore are ſaid to be 
aà poſteriori; whereas, direct demonſtration argues from the cauſe to 
the effect, and therefore is ſaid to be a priori; and, where it can be 
had, is, for theſe reaſons, more e to the mind, and more 1 ; 


2. rrp 


{ 


It is in this way that Porphyry the punch as 50 by Pro- 
clus , has explained the different methods of ſcientifical. reaſoning,— 


All ſuch reaſonings, ſays he, is either 455 the principles, or to the prin- 
1 ciples; . 


1779 Proclus's Commentary upon the firſt book of Euclid's Elements, lib. 3. p. 69. 
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eiples; and each of theſe is twofold. The former is either from prin- 
ciples ſelf-evident, or from propoſitions already demonſtrated. Again, 
the reaſoning to the principles does either eſtabliſh thoſe principles, or 
overturn them. If it eſtabliſh them, it is analyſis, which I have al- 
ready explained; and it is oppoſed to hut heſis, by which we deſcend 
from the principles which we have diſcovered by the ana/yſis, and, in 
that way, demonſtrate a priori. If, on the other hand, it overturn 
the principles, then it is what is called apagogical reaſoning, or a re- 
duction to what is abſurd or impoſſible, This happens, when we ſup- 
pole, as I have ſaid, the contrary of what is propoſed to be proved, 
and ſhow that ſuch a ſuppoſition is neceſſarily n. with ſome- 
ke: that is abſurd « or e ers | 


This is the nature of dertidnitrative and ſcientifical reaſoning. But 
there is another kind of reaſoning, which was much practiſed, even 
by philoſophers in antient times, and was always, and is ftill the chief 


| kind of reaſoning uſed by rhetoricians and public ſpeakers, being al- 


moſt the only kind of reaſoning that can be underſtood by the peo- 
ple, that is, by men who are not taught or inſtructed. It was called. 
dialectic by Ariſtotle ; but it is to be obſerved, that his dialectic i rs. 
very different from the dialectic of his maſter Plato, which was en- 
tirely of the metaphyſi cal kind, being deduced from the higheſt and 
moſt univerſal principles. Plato, at the ſame time, knew very well 
the dialectic of Ariſtotle, and has practiſed it very much; nor was. 
there any kind of reaſoning more in fathion at that time, being uſed, 
not only by the orators, but by the fophiſts, who, not having ſcience, 
and, conſequently, not being able to argue from the nature of the thing,, 
argued dialectically. But it was not reduced to an art, till Ariſtotle, 
to whom arts, as well as Fee hare been fo much obliged, com 
dran his borne of EIS 


It: 
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It does not argue, as I have ſaid, from the nature of the thing, nor 


from axioms belonging to particular ſciences. It has, therefore, no- 


thing to do with definition, nor with principles of ſcience. From this 
account of it, the reader will be apt to imagine that it is merely an 
art of ſophiſtry, teaching men to argue and diſpute without any 
ſcience, and upon ſubjects which they do not underſtaud. But, though 
it was very much uſed, and abuſed too, by the ſophiſts of old, yet, as 
Ariſtotle has taught it, it is not an art of ſophiſtry or deceit, which to 


have taught, would have been moſt unworthy of a philoſopher ; but 
it is an art that has its principles from which it fairly draws its con- 


cluſions. 


Theſe principles are either aſſumed by the ſpeaker, as probable 
truths generally believed; or they are granted by thoſe to whom he 
ſpeaks; and, from theſe principles, he argues by the means of the ge- 
neral propoſitions, called, by A riſtotle, topics, being the place or ſeat 
of arguments, ſedes rn. as Cicero has explained the word“. 


The ching will be beſt illuſtrated by two or three 8 Sup- 


755 the queſtion to be proved is, * that temperance is good or benefi- 


cial.“ To prove this from the nature of virtue, would be to argue 
from the principles of a particular ſcience, viz. morals, and is not an 
argument of the kind of which I ſpeak. But, in order to prove the 
Point dialectically, I aſſume, either from common opinion, or the 
conceſſion of my adverſary, that intemperance is evil or prejudicial. N 
And then I argue thus: If i intemperance is an evil, temperance, which 
is the contrary, is good. And the topic, or general propoſition, in 
which this argument is included, is, that, 6 When two things are op- 

« polite, whatever follows from the one, the contrary thereof will 55 


© low from the other 2 


Again, 
* Cicero's Topics, in initio, 5 | | 
7 t Ariſtotle s Topics, lib. 2. cap. 8,—Rhetoric, lib. 2. cap. 3. in initio. | 


— 
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Again, if it be propoſed to prove that a thing is evil, I aſſume this 
propoſition, that the thing deſtructive of it is good; and then I argue 
from this topic, that, Of any —_ the deſtruction being good, the 
by thing itſelf muſt be evil.“ 


Another very common topic, much inſiſted on by the rhetoricians 


of thoſe times, and, I believe, of all times, is, that, Whoever does 


« what is more, whether good or ill, muſt be preſumed to do what is 
© leſs.* The topic which includes this argument is, that, Where the 
greater is, the leſſer will alſo be *. And another more common to- 
pic ſtill, in all popular aſſemblies, is, that, Whoever falls into contra- 
* ditions or abſurdities in arguing a cauſe, has a bad cauſe.” Nor is 
there any argument more prevalent among the people, though! it be of 
no weight among philoſophers, and men of ſcience, who will. conſider. 
the cauſe independent of the abilities of the ſpeaker. | 


Another topic, which is not concluſive, but from which ſpecious 
arguments may be drawn, is that by which J prove that it is nor 


good to be wiſe or learned, becauſe ſuch are envied, and to be envied 
is an ill thing. The topic there is, that, Whatever thing ill follows 
from, that thing is not good; or, to expreſs it more generally or to- 
pically. Every thing is of the nature of that which follows from it.“ 
And this, Ariſtotle tells us, was the whole art of Calippus, a rhetori- 
cian or ſophiſt of his time. This argument, if both good and ill fol- 
low from the thing, may be turned different ways, as in the inſtance 
before us, where many good things may be mentioned, as the conſe- 
quences of being wiſe: and learned: And, to ſhow the amphibology 
of this argument, Ariſtotle quotes a famous ſaying of a prieſtets, who 


Adiſſuaded her ſon * N in 8 aſſemblies of the people. 


If, 


— 


®-Ariftt Rhetor. ibid. This is ealted the r. e vet irren _ is a fruitful 
tepfe, as may be e ſeen from Ariſtotle s books of 1 
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f, * ſays ſhe, you counſel what i is juſt, men will hate you; if what 
is unjuſt, the Gods. For the argument may be turned contrarywiſe, 
in this manner: If you counſel what is unjuſt, men will love you; 

if what is jule the Gods; And the concluſion will be quite oppoſite, 
namely, that you ought to be a public ſpeaker. And thus, Ariſtotle 
takes care to inform us, when the topic is inconcluſive, or when it is 
ane and proving either * | | 


From theſe tne, ir G4 hoped the nature of this kind of dialee- 
tical or. topical argumentation, will be ſafficiently evident. Firſt, 1 
mult know of the thing in queſtion certain qualities or properties; 
for, as Ariſtotle obſerves, if l know nothing at all of the ſubject, I 
can form no argument concerning it. Aſſuming, therefore, ſome parti- 
cular propoſition concerning it, either from common belief, or the con- 
ceſſion of my adverſary, I try whether from thence I cannot draw ſome 
concluſion by the means of ſome general propoſition or topic tending 
to eſtabliſh what I would be at. Theſe general propoſitions may be 
called the axioms of this art; and they ſo far reſemble the axioms of 
geometry, that, as theſe are applicable to all kinds of lines and figures, 
and many of them to every ſubject of quantity, ſo the topics may be 
; applied to N 1 K of ee of ae kind. | 


sse thing is "oY . 1 What FR IPs daid,— That 
this art is of univerſal uſe, not only in public ſpeaking, but in 
our private intercourſe with men; for it is the only way we can argue 
with them upon the ſubject of any art or ſcience which they have not 
learned. But, it is to be obſerved, that, though the ſtudy of Ariftotle's- 

art will, no doubt, furniſh a great number of topics, yet, the ready 
uůſſe of them will chiefly depend upon our natural fagacity in perceiving 
what is conſequent, or what follows from what, and what i is contradic- 


my or repugnant. With a * deal of ths natural . men 
tr. 95 : who 
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who have learned no art or ſcience, no logic, dialectie, or rhetoric, will 
confound ſpeakers who appear very eloquent and plauſible, This is 
the caſe of the Indians of North America, as I was aſſured by a miſ- 
, fionary who had been long among them “; and the ſame thing 
has been confirmed to me by others : For, both in their private 
converſations, when we can make them take the trouble to rea- 
ſon, and in their conferences and debates with us on public bu- 
ſineſs, they ſhow a wonderful power of dialeAical reaſoning. With- 
out laying down any principles upon. their fide, they do no 
more than lay hold of what we have ſaid, and ſhow either that 
what we would deduce from it is. not conſequent, or that we are 
repugnant and contradictory to ourſelves, —Their natural parts, I am 
perſuaded, as l have ſaid elſewhere t, are ſuperior to ours; and there= 
fore it behoves. us the more to take all the aſſiſtance we can from 
learning. Now, I am convinced that the diligent ſtudy of Ariſtotle's: 
topics, together with his books of rhetoric, in which a great deal of 
argument of the ſame kind is to be found, would give our orators a: 
copiouſneſs of argument, which they can never otherwiſe acquire. Nor 
are Ariſtotle's books of topics difficult to be underſtood ; for they are 
of a popular kind, like his poetry and rhetoric, and therefore are 
written in a ſtyle not ſo conciſe and obſcure as his books of deep phi- 
loſophy : And, if any aſſiſtance were neceſſary for the underſtanding 
them, we have a very accurate commentary upon them by Alexan- 
der Aphrodiſienſis, Ariſtotle's oldeſt commentator of the Alexandrian 
School. | Ay ; f 1 |; ; SITES | 


fr CHAP. 


-_» Monſieur Roubaud. See: whatT have ſaid-of this miſſionary in the ſirſt volume 
| of the Origin and Progreſs of Language, 2d edit. book 3 chap. 10. page 558. 
1 Origin and Tones of Languages. vol. 3. in ne. 
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of Nei whoſe ITY is an Indi e Thi — 1 
Things either Material or Immaterial O, Propoſitions, whoſe | 
Subject is a Corporeal Thing —Of theſe there can be no Science—Na- 

_ ture of our Knowledge Y Corporeal T, bg e of that Knows- 
ledge. 


Hus, I have finiſhed what I n "a upon ao may be 
1 called deal propoſitions, that is, propoſitions of which both the 
terms are ideas, and have ſhown what the nature of truth is, both 
ſelf-evident and {yllogiſtical, in ſuch propoſitions. I now proceed to 
the propoſitions of the other kind, concerning particular or individual 
things, of which only the greater term or praedicate is an idea; far 
chat I have ſhown to be neceſſary in all TOR | 


All particular things are 8 en or . chat is, either 
body or mind; and I will begin with propoſitions of which the ſub- 
ject is corporeal. Now, of ſuch ſubjects, it is impoſſible there can be 
any ſcience or demonſtration, for the enn deen 


Firſt, Theſe ſubjects are, as I have ſhown, in a. continual flux, 
and perpetually changing their ſtate; fo that what is affirmed or de- 
nied of them, may ceaſe to be true, before the enunciation is made. 
Now, as ſcience i is s ſomerhing fixed and permanent and the truths of 

it 
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it eternal, the ſubject of it muſt, in like manner, be ſtable and perma- 
nent, without een or variation. | 


* Kall. We know nothing, as T have more than once ſaid, of the 
nature and eſſence of body: We only know fome qualities or proper- 
ties of it; and theſe, when attentively examined by the philoſopher, 
are no other than the perceptions of our mind, produced by the im- 
preſſion made by body upon our organs of ſenſe; or, as Mr Hobbes 
has exprefſed it, a tumult of the mind, excited by external things preſ- 


Ang upon the organs of ſenſe * which would be a good enough defi- 


nition of ſenſation, if it did not confound that tumult which the ſenla- 


tion of pain or pleaſure excites in the mind, with the ſimple perception of 


the object. In ſhort, all ſenſation is nothing but the motion of external 
things, affecting, in different ways, our minds. And, that theſe affec- 
tions of our minds muſt be very various and different, at different 
times, is evident, from this conſideration, that our ſenſations muſt ne- 
ceeſſarily depend upon three things, firſt, the nature and diſpoſition of 
the external object which produces them; ſecondly, the habit or di. 
poſition of the organ upon which the impreſſion is made, that is com- 
municated to the mind; and, thirdly, where the object perates upon 
the organ, not immediately, but through a medium, as in the caſe of 


ſeeing, hearing, and ſmelling, the ſenſation muſt depend upon the 


conſtitution of that medium. 


Thus, it appears, that, in the perceptions themſelves, ſo various and 


mutable, and depending upon ſo many accidents, it is impoſſible there 


can. be any ſcience. And the only ſcience that can. be in the matter 
TE LES is. 


 ® Suſcitatus a rebus externis organa prementibus, animi tumultus. See the 
paſſage quoted at length, book 2. cap. 10. p. 143. from whence it appezrs, that Mr- 


Hobbes falls into a much more dangerous error, when. he confounds this tumult- 
with ſcience and intellect. 
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is concerning the nature and conſtitution of the external object, the 
organs of our ſenſes, and the medium through which the object o- 
perates upon the organ. But, as all theſe are body, and as we 
know nothing of the nature or eſſence of body, it is impoſſible we 
can demonſtrate any thing concerning them, though we are aſſured 


that every thing concerning them is governed by fixed and invariable 
laws *. 


From the reaſon here given, why nothing material can be the ſub- 
ject of demonſtration, it is evident, on the other hand, why ideas are 
the proper ſubject of ſcience ; for, as ideas are the creatures of the 
mind, we know perfectly their nature and effence, and therefore can 
compare them ſo, as to perceive their connection, either intuitively, or 
by the intervention of other ideas: Whereas, body, being the work= 
manſhip of God, we cannot penetrate into its eflence. 


But, do our ſenſes give us no information? and, do we know no- 
thing at all of ſenſible objects? My anſwer is, that our ſenſes give us ſo. 
much information, and ſo valuable, that, without ſuch information, we 
could not exiſt in this world. And, beſides, they furniſh to us the ma- 
terials, out of which intellect forms its objects: And it is by means 
of the ſenſes that we diſcover the /peczes which informs all material 
things, which alone is fixed and permanent, and which, therefore, i is 
the only object of ſcience. 


But ſtill it will be aſked, Do we know nothing at all of the matter 
ſelf ? Can we apprehend nothing of the river as it paſſes, to uſe 
| | ED 9 the 


* This is the reaſon (ſays Philoponus, in his commentary upon the firſt book of 
Ariſtotle's firſt Analytics, page 18.) why Ariſtotle, in enumerating the ſeveral ſpeci- 
eſes of propoſitions, of which the fyllogifm is compoſed, has omitted to mention pro- 
| poſitions concerning individuals, or of which individuals are the ſubject; for, ſays 
Philoponus, ſuch propoſitions are entirely uſeleſs in matters of ſcience. 
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the alluſion of Heraclitus *? Cannot we be at leaſt aſſured that there 
is a river; that ſomething truly exiſts without us; and that all is not 
dream and deluſion ? 


The anſwer to this queſtion will be the ſubje& of the next chap- | 
ter. on 8 


E H 
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The Doubt about the Exiftence of the Material World not fo old as Plate. 
and Ariflotle—Firft flarted, in Modern Times, by Dr Berkeley—Two 
Anſwers given to it, but neither of them ſatisfaftory—Other Proofs, 
therefore, neceſſary—Previous Obſervations concerning Mr Hume's. 
Syſtem of Philoſophy on this Subject Proof of the Exiſtence of Exter- 

nal Objects from a Principle acknowledged by the Sceptics, viz. Con- 
fciouſneſs—Proof from the Caſe of Blind and Deaf Men Prof from 
the Mind Being paſſiue in the Perceptions of Senſe—Otjeftion anſwer 
ed —Mr Locke's Diſtinction of Primary and Secondary Qualities de- 
| fended—Ozjeftion from our Dreams anſwered—The Mind then has 
not the entire Uſe of its Faculties —Therefore not able to diftinguiſh: 
betwaxt Illuſion. and Reality. | 


- 


H E doubt concerning the exiſtence of the material world was 
J firft ſtarted in modern times by Dr Berkeley, and greedily catch= 
ed at by the author of the Treatiſe upon Human Nature, and of the 
Eſſays, as very favourable to his deſign of overturning all ſcience and 
certainty, and evidence of every kind. In antient times, it was firſt - 
advanced by Pyrrho, who, finding no other way to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
and to get a name among the great philoſophers that had gone be- 
fore him, did, as I believe, out of mere vanity, (the prevailing paiſion 
ol ſeeptics in all ages, whatever their pretenſions to modeſty may be, ) 
firſt broach this extravagant paradox, which, however, if it were true, 
would not anſwer Mr Hume's purpoſe, of putting an end to all ſcience 
3 fa DS | and 
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and certainty ; for, though there were no material geometrical figures 
_ extant in the univerſe, as indeed there is none that anſwers to the de- 
finition of them, every demonſtration in Euclid would be equally true, 
though geometry would not be, as 1 ſhall afterwards ſhow, that real 
ſcience, which it truly is. But, if there be no ideas neither, as Mr 
Hume maintains, there can be no ſcience nor knowledge of any kind. 


It appears, therefore, that this controverſy about the exiſtence of 
Body was, like the controverſy above mentioned, concerning free- 
will, unknown in the better days of philoſophy, that is, in the days 
of Plato or Ariſtotle, or even before their time, but only in later times, 

when philoſophy became frivolous and paradoxical, and, at the ſame 
time, not accurate in making proper diſtinctions of things; for, if 
Pyrrho had accurately diſtinguiſhed, in the matter of ſenſation, as 
Plato does in the Cratylus, betwixt the object, the organ, and the per- 
ception of the mind, I think it is impoſſible that he could have thought 


of advancing ſuch a doctrine, which plainly confounds the object with 
the perception, making ſenſation to be only perception, and ſo nothing 


more Nut a phantaſm or ſpectre of the mind. 


M. Locke has been blamed for giving 1 to this error, by 
making the diſtindion betwixt the primary and ſecondary qualities of 
bodies, maintaining, that the former had a real exiſtence in the bodies, 


while the latter exiſted only in our Minds. That Mr Locke did not 


mean to give a bandle to ſuch an extravagant ſcepticiſm, any more 


than to ſeveral other abſurd, as well as impious notions, that have 
been grafted upon his philoſophy, I hold to be certain. Nor do I 
think that he was much miſtaken, as I ſhall ſhow afterwards, in ma- 
king the diſtinction, that he has made, betwixt the primary qualities of 


body, ſuch as extenſion and ſolidity, and thoſe he calls ſecondary, ſuch 
as hot and cold, ſweet and bitter. But he was certainly to blame, for not 
ige th more explicitly the witiagion with reſpe& to thoſe laſt ſenſa- 


tions, 
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tions, which he makes with reſpect to the former, viz. betwixt the ſen- 
ſation itlelf, and the external object which ane it. | 


There have been two anſwers given to Dr Berkeley and Mr Hume, 
but neither of which, I muſt own, ſatisfies me. The firſt is of the 
declamatory kind, ſetting forth, with a great deal of wit and ridicule, 
the abſurdity of ſuch an opinion, ſhowing, at the ſame time, that it 
leads to univerſal ſcepticiſm, and a diſbelief of the moſt important 
_ truths of religion and morality ; aſſerting likewiſe, what I am perſua- 
died is true, that no man ever ſincerely believed that matter does not 
exiſt, But a philoſopher is mot convinced by declamation : Nor is ri- 
dicule a philoſophical argument, whatever influence it may have up- 
on the people; and it no doubt has a great deal. Neither is an opi- 
nion neceſſarily falſe, becauſe it leads to dangerous conſequences. And 
there may be many things true which are believed by nobody. 


The other anſwer is more philoſophical ; but neither is it ſatisfying: 
to me at leaſt. It aſſerts, that the perception of every ſenſible object 
is neceſfarily accompanied with a belief of its exiſtence; that this is, 
the conſtitution of our nature, and that we are to inquire no more a- 
bout it. But this belief is a matter of fact, which cannot be eaſily: 
granted without proof. And, that it is conſtant and univerſal, I do- 


abſolutely deny. And I aver, that by far the greater part of mankind: 


act according to the appearances the ſenfe preſents to them, without. 
conſidering whether thefe appearances are from without or from with= 
in; or, in other words, whether the object have any real exiſtence. In. 
ſhort, they have no opinion upon the ſubject, any more than the 
brute-animals have, who act in conſequence: of theſe ſenſations, as; 
well as we do. And, as to the thinking few, who have formed opi- 
nions upon this and many other ſubjects, that the vulgar never think 
of, if they ſay that they believe that the objects of ſenſe are real ex- 
iſtences, they muſt give ſome reaſon fur their belief; for I have no. 
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conception of what is called a natural or iaſtinctive belief; inſtinQ in 

the way 1 have explained it“, and as I believe the word is generally 
underſtood, i is a prineiple of ation, direQing ; all the, appetites a and in- 
clinations of the brute- animals, and many of ours: But it has nothing 
to do with opinion or belief; and, accordingly, the brute-animals 
have neither: It is only the intelligent animal who forms opinions, 
54 believes. No, it is n Ka intellect can RY any 


yz „ 


: Pres, and how they. are put together | in a propoſitions, in which the 
mind either gives a direct and immediate aſſent, upon the grounds [ 
have mentioned, or is convinced of the truth of them by i 7 
tion. i bes OT tho at vill: : i 49 7 * 2105 in on l 915 
All, therefore, that can be wade of this argument, in favqur | 
of the exiſtence of matter, is, that none of the vulgar have any 
doubt of it. But this general belief will not ſatisfy | the philoſo- 
pher, who. will ſay, that, in our dreams, we ſee and hear moſt 
diltinelx, and have other very ſtrong impreſſions of the objects of 
ſenſe. Theſe 0 bjects, however, have 1 no real exiſtence, or, at leaſt, 
do not operate upon our ſenſes ; and. vet, while our. dreams continue, 
we have no more doubt of the exiſtence of them, than we have of the 
exiſtence of the like objects when we are awake; and, even when we 
are awake, We! have conceptions. of objects which we are ſure do not 


15 exiſt, ſuch a as the j images we conceive of mauntains of gold, Hippo» 


centaurs, Gorgons, Chimaeras, and the like. Now, the defenders of this 
ſceptical philolopliy will lay, Why may not our-perceptions of ſenſe 
be. ſuc as our dreat 5 and very often our waking thoughts are—mere 
fancies and ereatures of the mind, without any real objeQs? Nor, in- 
deed, have 1 yet heard any good anſwer to this argument; ke that 
2% 340 Hy oct rita eee ee 
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we have a phantafia, in which things, that have no real exiſtence, are 
pictured in the moſt lively manner, and have not only ſhape and co- 
lour, but voice and 1 piven d ng ie, is a fact that cannot be de- 
nied. Z : fri 2 5 ; : | regret &; Sie - 0 oa b 
Thus, it appears, that the arguments hitherto uſed to prove the ex- 
iſtence of a material world are not ſatisfactory; - and che reaſon may be, 
what is ſomewhere obſerved by Ariſtotle, that the nearer any thing is 
to x: a firſt principle, and a ſelf-evident truth, the more difficult i It 1 1s 5 fo 
the buſineſs of ie e to explain the firſt principles of ſcience, 0 
it belongs alſo to it to prove the truth of the moſt immediate deduc- 
tions from thoſe principles, elpecially if TO be controverted. ; 


But, 2 1 begin this E's 1 cannot help oblong, that it is 
moſt extraordinary. that Mr Hume, who denies the exiſtence of the 
human mind, or of any mind in the univerſe, ſhould deny, at the 
ſame time, the exiſtence of matter ; 5 for, if he had e the ex 
iſtence of mind, it might have appeared poſſible that our minds ſhould 
have produced all thoſe illuſions that we call objects of ſeuſe, and be- 
lieve to be real, in the ſame manner as it actually does produce them 
in our ſleep ; and i it might have been ſaid, with ſome colour of rea- 
ſon, that our whole life was but a dream. But how ſuch ilkuſrons 
ſhould be produced, without either matter or mind, is to me altogether 
inconceivable: _ Nor, do I think, can it be believed by any man, who 
does not, at the fame time, believe that any thing may be produced 
without a cauſe. There were, no doubt, antient philoſophers, as well 5 
as there are medern, who denied the exiſtence of mind, and therefore 
were called materialiffs. There have been others who, admitting the 
exiſtence of mind, denied the exiftence of matter. Such was Dr 
Berkeley. Nor does it appear that Pyrrho, however ſceptical he was 
in other things, ever called in queſtion the exiſtence of his own mind, 

| 1 
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or even of a mind in the univerſe; for I do not remember that ever he 
Was branded with the name of Atheiſt. The glory, therefore, ap- 

pears to be reſerved for Mr Hume, to diſpute the exiſtence of both 
mind and body, and to differ in this reſpect, not only from the vul- 
gar, but from all the philoſophers that had been before him. But I 
do not think that he has ſhown abilities or learning ſufficient to ſup- 
port his pretenſions to ſo much ſuperior wiſdom. Thus much, at 
leaſt, might have been expected of him, that he ſnould have ſaid ſome- 


ttzing to reconcile the two opinions, the one with the other, and to 
convince us how things could go on in the world as they do, ſuppo- 


| ſing all to be a dream, without either mind or body; for all the philo- 
ſophers before his time, who were Atheiſts, were; at the ſame time, 
 Materialifts, ' and endeavoured to account for every thing in nature, 


and all tlie operations of men, our waking thoughts as well as our 


dreams, from mere matter and motion. Whereas Mr Hume, taking 


away matter, and, by conſequence, motion, denying the exiſtence of 
mind alſo, has left nothing in the univerſe, beſides his own perceptions, 
which are produced by no cauſe that he aſſigns, and are an accident 


without a ſubſtance. What a ſtrange face of nature is this and what 


an extraordinary philoſophy muſt this — mo man who has but 
e e n e m 5 57 10 2 "YG #4 
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5 A man who, maintains opinions fo very fingulae, and which lead 

to ſuch extraordinary conſequences, f ſhould be able to bring the cleareſt 
Proof of them; ſuch as, that, it is impoſſible, or implies A contradic- 
tion, that the contrary opinion ſhould. be true: And particular- 
ly. with regard to this queſtion concerning the exiſtence of mat- 
ter, he ſhoul be able to ſhow, that the idea of a ſubſtance ha- 


185 'ving bolidity, impenetrability, reſiſtence, extenſion alſo, and figure, | 


implies a contradiction. But this he has not fo much as attempt 


ed to prove; and therefore it muſt be ſuppoſed that it is at leaſt 


poſſible that body may exiſt; from which a philoſophy altogether 
| 3 from Mr Hume's would infer, that it does e exiſt. 
n | But 
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But it would" be vain to uſe ſuch an argument againſt Mr Hume, be- 
cauſe. it ſuppoſes a Grit cauſe, in tie mind of which the idea of every 
thing poſſible exiſts, and, fot that reaſon, is &Fzally produced, as we 
cannot conceive any idea in the mind of ſuch a being that is not 
brought into energy and artunluy; for otherwife it would: be there in 
vain. But this is a philoſophy altogether out of fight of ſuch philoſo - 
pherz: We muſt, therefore, in arguing with them, endeavour to 
prove, in ſome other way, that there is ſomething material exiſting, 
unn ki joerg 26 a ter I e irc ot ol ee BY 200) 
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"We 4 om of proof. e are we to EIT) a cs Co hilt 
4 ſuch à thing as truth, or even that there is one thing more 
probable than another? But, I think, I can convinte others, if not 
them, from a principle which they themfelves have unwarily admits 
ved, namely, the principle of conſczoufneſe, by which they ſay they are 
convinced that they have pereeptions; for, if Mr Hume had carried 
Aus ſcepticiſm ſo far, as to diſpute that he had even perceptions; it 

would have been impoſſible to have proved, at leaſt upon his prin- 
xiptes, that there was ſuth 2 thing as Had. Butche admits that he 
is 4 bundle S perurprion: And the argument from thoſe percep- 
tions againſt him, for the exiſtence of matten, is ſo muchiſthe fair- 
er, that, from thoſe very perceptions, he argues 8 the exiſtence 
of matter ; for, ſays he, we know nothing. of material objectb, but by 
out ideas of them. "Now, ur ideas ate Mt tid, extended, or figu- 
red; therefore it is im pode chat we. eh KnG tnt there are "ay 15 
ſuch 1 "And be adds, that © our r own philoſophy, ' meanin 
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My only poſtulatum, thetefoile; in chis caſe, / is fach, that the 


greateſt ſceptic muſt grant it, namely, © That the evidence of con- 
« ſciouſmeſs is infallible.” It is upon this evidence that Des Cartes 


was convinced of his own exiſtence ; For, ſays he, I think; 


© therefore I am.” Now, that he thought, he could not know other- 


wiſe than by conſciouſneſs. And one thould have imagined the fame 
argument might have convinced Mr Hume of his exiſtence, though it 
ſeems it did not; for J do not think ſo meanly of this argument as 


ſome do: But, on the contrary, I am perſuaded that we cannot be 


fure of the exiſſence of any thing but from its operations. And 
the only difference in this matter, betwixt bur own exiſtence] and that 
of other things, is, that we know our 'own operations by conſeiouſ- 
neſs : Whereas, the operations of other things, we know only by the 


information of our ſenſes. And he is ſo far, likewiſe, in the right, 


tat he lays the foundation of his philoſophy upon this cleareſt of all 
evidence, being that without which there would be no demonſtration 


or proof of any kind: For, if we were not conſcious of having per- 
ceived the truth of the premiſſes, we never could infer the elde 


1 
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perceptions of ſenſe: By the ſame means we know the difference of 

thoſe Perceptions z ' that the perception of /ceing, for example, is 
not che ſaie With the Perception: of Braring. And, further, we 
know, in the fame way, the difference of the ſame perception in dif- 
ferent circum ftances. I ſee, for example, a fre at ſome diſtance, 
This 1 call the perception of the ſenſe. ſhut, my eyes, and | fill 


have the perception of fre; but it is a pereeption, I ſay, not from the 
flilie, büt from the phantaſia. And the difference berwixt the two, 1 
know, is, that the one is from within, and the other from without. - 


That the one is from within, | know with the lame certainty that I 


Know L have the ernie and, by | the ſame means, by conſciouſ- 
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neſs. And, in the ſame manner, I know that, when I open my eyes, 
I have a different perception; and my. reaſon tells me that the dif- 

ference muſt ariſe from ſomething that comes in at my eyes, which I 
bave opened, and, thro*: that channel, affects my mind. It is in 
this way that, when I am in a dark place, and. open a hole, J have, 
thro! it, the perception of light that I had not before. If it were poſſible 
to doubt that the perception of the fire, when the eyes are open, was 
from without, a man might ſoon convince himſelf, by gqing near, 
and putting his hand into it; for then he would feel moſt ſenſibly the 
difference betwixt the image of the fire which he had before from 
within, by the means of the phantaſia, and the; perception he now. 
| has of it from without: | So that, if our feeling, as well as our other 
perceptions, be real, as Mr Hume acknowledges, it muſt be admitted 
that there is a perception of fire, and, for the ſame reaſon, of other 


objects of ſenſe from without. And, indeed, if all were from within, 


and that we might have perceptions. without thoſe. five inlets to the 
mind we call /ex/es, then a man, who, from his birth, was deprived of 
all his ſenſes, might nevertheleſs have all the perceptions we have, 
and, for any thing 1 know, many more ; ;. Whereas, the fact is, 
that a man, deprived from his birth of one of theſe ſenſes, ſuch as 
ſeeing or hearing, has not the leaſt perception or notion of the objects 
of that ſenſe: Nor can a man of the livelieſt imagination have the 
leaſt perception of any \corporeal thing, but what reſembles the per- 
ceptions of ſome one or other of the ſenſes; So that the phantgſia, 
| tho? a faculty of wonderful power, which performs ſuch extraordinary 
things, both when we are aſleep and;awake, ſupplying, i in ſome. mea- 
ſure, the uſe of our ſenſes, is nevertheleſs confined ia all its operations 
40 objects ſuch as we have perceived by the ſenſes. And all the fairy 
ſcones that it ere to us are e but ſo Ho images of the 
e put mh 
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Moreover, it is to be conſidered, that the appearances in the phan- 
taſia are, for the greater part, voluntary; for we can, by an act of | ; 
our vill, call up any image in the phantaſia that we pleaſe ; but, as | 
is Rl er n _ do not depend _ our will. 
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"Theſe Copicnts are, I think, ſufficient to convince'even tick AS 
are not philoſophers, of the exiſtence of things without us. But, with 
reſpect to the philoſopher, who knows the nature of ſenſation, and 
how it is produced, one ſingle argument is demonſtrative; for, in the 
perceptions of ſenſe, every man is conſcious that he is paſſive, and that 
he is moved or excited to ſenſation by ſomething. - Now, wherever 
there is a patient, there muſt of neceſſity be an agent. And, where» 

ever any thing is moved, there muſt of neceſſity, as I have elſewhere 
demonſtrated *, be ſomething that moves. ' As, therefore, the organ of 
fenſe is moved, and ſometimes in the moſt ſenſible manner—and, as 
nothing can move itfelf, there muſt needs be ſomething different from 
the organ, and which is the thing that moves it. The motion, we 
are conſcious, is produced by impulſe upon the organ; and as nothing 
can impel body but what has ſolidity and reſiſtence; therefore I con- 
clude, that what as upon the organ is 8 8 8 as welt: as the nen it= 

85 Kage Tc 

0 _ Pls 
. Page 67. 3 p 
IIc is in this way that Ariftotle argines avalnſt/ certain philoſophers before his time, 
4 as Heraclitus and Protagoras, who, as he ſays, maintained, that we were not ſure of 
the exiſtence of any thing except our ſenſations; and that, therefore, they were the 
only ſtandard of truth and falſehood.. According to this doctrine, ſays Ariſtotle, if 
there were no animals, nothing would exiſt, becauſe there would be no. ſenſation, 

- wbich is an affection of an animal. Now, we may ſuppoſe that no animal exiſts, and 
therefore no ſenſation, the conſequence. of Which would be, according to the 
notion of thoſe - philoſophers, that no ſenſible object, that is, object perceived 

by the ſenſe, exiſts. But it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that the things which 

produce the ſenſation ſhould not exiſt, even without the ſenſation; for the 

- ſenſation does not produce itſelf; ; but there neceſſarily mt be . ſomething. be- 


ſides the ſenſation, which, in, the order of nature; is. prior to the , ſenſation ;: 
tor what moves is, by, nature, prior to what is moved. The words are Ienmagk- 
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Fusthet that we have ideas, as well as perceptions. by the ſenſe, of 
ſenſchle objects, I think it is impoſſible to deny. A geometer, for ex- 
amplent has undoubtedly the idea of lines and figures, concerning 
which he demonſtrates! fo many things. Now, I would deſire to 
know of thoſe ſceptical philoſophers from whence we got theſe ideas, 


The common account given of them is, that they are abſtraQed by 
the mind from ſenſible objects. Now, if that be not the true account, 
L deſire to know of thoſe philoſophers in what other way we come 
by them? ; they cannot anfwer this queſtion, they muſt-acknow- 
ledge that their philoſophy is very defective, as they cannot aſſign 
any cauſe for ſo common a phaenomenon, of which it is impoſſi ble to 
deny the exiſtence. The only anſwer, that I think it is poſlible to 
make, is one or other of theſe two; either, that thoſe ideas are innate, 
and born: with us, or, that they are dommunications made to us by 
ſuperior minds. But I anſwer both theſe hypotheſes by aſking ano- 
ther very ſimple queſtion, Why has not the blind man the idea f 
colours, or the deaf man of wann, either 0 or m"_ communication 
wh other minds 7 0 S097 eqn <li, 1293 5 | 
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kale, were any thing external, our perceptions, which Mr Hume 
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1 dra; ee rer; /which 1 18 fating an 6bjeftion to himſelf, viz. that what moves, 
and what is moved; fall under the Tategory of relation, or woes” ri and are, as we expreſs 
"in, e. redativer, and therefore muſt exiſt together, But the anſwer is, that, though the 
one, therefore, cannot, in time, be prior to the other, yet ir-may be in dignity, and the 
order of mature, as the cauſe mult neceffarily be to the effect, though both may have - 
been from All eternity; which is fre caſe,” org mock to ! of the e univerſe and 
e i bon r wer 1 ede . . | : 
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chooſes to call ideas, would neceſſarily reſemble the objects which we 


: perceive, otherwiſe we could not know that we perceive them: And 
therefore our perception of a ſolid, extended, a ſweet or bitter ob- 
ze, muſt be ſolid, extended, ſweet, or bitter. This argument, I ſay, 


when attended to, proves nothing at all, and is really altogether unin- 


telligible; for, when we conſider that the perceptions of ſenſe are 
produced by the preſſure of external objects upon the organs of ſenſe, 
which being from thoſe, organs communicated tq the mind, cauſes 
therein a certain perception, that we call /en/atzon, it is impoſſible 
to. conceive how the perception or affection of the mind ſhould re- 
ſemble the object by which it is affected. We might as well con- 
ceive, that the ſenſation that we have from the prick of a ſword 


Mould reſewble the on. 


Bub, if Mr 1 had not ee a RF every We con, 5 
perceptions of ſenſe with the ideas of intellect, he would have ſeen 
that there was a very great difference betwixt the perceptions them- 
ſelves, and the ideas thence formed, and that there is ſome ground for 
Mr Locke's diſtinction betwixt the primary and ſecondary. qualities 
of body; for it is the buſineſs of inte llect to inveſtigate the nature of 


things, and to find out the ſpeczes or idea in the material form. Now, 


in certain objects perceived by the ſenſe, it can do that with great ac- 
curacy. For example, with reſpect to its perception of extenſeon and 
eure, it can diſtinguiſh length, breadth, and depth; and all the {er 
veral figures, by which body is bounded, it can ſeparate and diſeri- 
minate one from another; and there can be no reaſon to doubt but 
that theſe ideas, thus formed, have their models and arehetypes in the 
nature of things, and that the bodies thus bounded are the very ob- 


jects which affect our ſenſes of ſeeiog and touching. And according- 


ly, we find that the ſcience which we form of thoſe ideas, applies per- 
fectly well to all bodies. It is the fame with regard to the ideas 
which we form from the perceptions of the ſenſe of hearing; for of 

H h h 5 ſounds 
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ſounds we form a ſcience and art, which we call muſic, and which alſo 
applies to the nature of things as they exiſt; ſo that neither is there here 
any reaſon to believe that the intellect is deluded by falſe appearances. 


But, as to the other three ſenſes, of touching, taſting, and ſmelling, we 


have not hitherto been able to diſcover. the nature and-conftitution of the 
objects which produce them, ſo as to be able to form ideas concerning 
them, of which ſcience can be made. They continue, therefore, only 


to ſerve the purpoſes of animal life, and of obſervation and experience, 


without being reduced to ſcience. Now, thoſe qualities of body, ſuch 
as ſolidity and extenſion, of which the mind can form diſtinct ideas, 
and which are ſo far of the nature and eſſence of body, that we can- 
not conceive body without them, Mr Locke calls primary qualities, 
and ſays that they have a real exiſtence in the bodies; whereas the 
other qualities, of which we cannot form ſuch clear ideas, he ſays, are 
only perceptions of the mind: And, if he had ſaid more expreſsly, 
what it is evident he meant, that theſe perceptions are produced by 
| certain qualities i in the body, as well as thoſe of which we can make 
ſcience, aud had added the reaſon why we can make ſcience of the one 


ſet of perceptions, but: not of the other, his philoſophy would have 


been nowiſe imperfect or defectire, and he would have ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed his diſtinction betwixt primary and ſecondary qualities of 
bodies; the firſt being thoſe of which we form clear ideas, the other 
thisſe of which we f mud no more U what abs an our leaſes in a 
/ What 3 remains to a PORES is a caſe of DA in dich 
undoubtedly we perceive objects of ſenſe, which ſometimes make a 


greater impreſſion upon us than what we perceive When we are a- 


wake. That our dreams have their ſeat in thie phantaſia, and that we 
ſee things when we are awake, by means of the ſame wonderful fa- 
1 is egg true. And it is dec ee true, are eee _ 
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obſerved®, that the intelle& employs itſelf upon theſe appearances in our 


fleep, reaſons, and draws concluſions concerning them in theſame man- 
ner as it does upon the appearances preſented to us by our ſenſes when 
we are awake. Where, then, it will be ſaid, is the difference betwixt 


our waking and ſleeping perceptions ? and how ſhall we know that 
our whole life is nothing but a dream ? And, indeed, if all the powers 


of the mind, as well as the power of perception, and the reaſoning fa- 
culty, were employed in our dreams, I think it would be impoſlible to 
diſtinguiſh, betwixt our waking and ſleeping life. But the difference 


: betwixt the two I take to be this, that, yhile,s we Arbe we have no 


. 


our ae eee comparing the paſt with the preſent: For it i is 


well known that we converſe with perſons in our dreams, who have 
been dead long before, as if they were ſtill alive, without the leaſt 
memory or recollection of their being dead. 


8 band th ak believe it to be true, that - perſons ſometimes 
know that they are dreaming; but this happens very ſeldom ; and, 
when it does happen, I:;am- perſuaded the perſon is in a tate inter- 
mediate betwixt er e and. We and always wakes my ſoon 
Aen. e bis 011815 191Got Sarl trivia an: 


V 


1 Thus, it appears, that the mind, in dreaming, has not the full ex- 
erciſe of its faculties, wanting conſciouſneſs and reflectiqn, by which 


our minds are more diſtinguiſned from the brute qnind than by any 


thing elſe; ſo that it is not to be wondered that the brutes have 
dreams as well as we. On the other hand, in our waking ſtate, we 
exerciſe all the powers of our mind; We have memory, recollection, 


conſciouſneſs, and reflection; we can review our actions and opera- 


tions; can compare the ſtate wel are chen in with the ſtate we were 
in when aſleep, and can ſhow the difference betwixt the two! 
H h h. 2 | a 


* Ariſtotl. de Inſomniis. 
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In ſueh a condition, therefore, we are able to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
illuſion and reality, our dreaming, and our waking thoughts, and 
pronounee, with certainty, that the perceptions of ſenſe, when we 
are awake, are produced by objects without us; whereas, when 
we are er , are all from een and the work of the oof rv pegs 


1 


Nor are there wanting many examples of i men, while awake, being 
in fo imperfect a ſtate of mind: For madmen, and perſons i in a de- 
Frium, have no reecollection of their paſt actions, and act as if the 
phantaſms of imagination were realities. Now, I conſider a dream as 
2 kind of ſhort madneſs or delirium, of which we recover when we 
awake; and I think it as ridieulous to judge of truth and nature by 
what appears to the- pred as oa Sh _ Maree to the NAGY 


man. 


Nor ſhould it move us, tat what we fee in our dreams very often 
affects us as much, and ſometimes more, than what we ſee when we 
are awake: For the fictitious ſeene we ſee upon the ſtage, or the re- 
preſentations of the magic lanthorn, affect us very much: Zut there 
is this difference betwixt theſe repreſentations, and what is preſented 
to us in dreams, that we know the former to be mere illuſion; 

whereas we do not know the latter to be ſo, but take them for reali- 
zes, unleſs when we are, as I obſerved: before, upon the confines of 
flcepivg and waking, and have the nene, of our ere | 
en ee, (One eee ns 

Thus, B think, 1 4 NE? ahead ps 
to us is not an ilduſion, but conſiſts of real objects, which, by impulſe 
upon our organs of ſenſe, produce all our ſenſations; and, as nothing 
can impel, or be 2 N N extended and, as every 

n 
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thing that is ſolid and extended is body, I think I may conclude, that 
what exiſts without us, and produces our ſenſations, is body. And, 


5 though it be fleeting and tranſitory, and in a conſtant flux like a ri- 
ver, yet I think I have ſhown, that intelle& can apprehend ſome- 


thing of it as it paſſes, and make it a permanent object of art and 
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Of the Nature of Reaſoning by Induction This Reaſoning uſed both in 
Natgral Philoſophy, and in the ordinary Afairs of Life—From this 
Way of reaſoning in Natural Philoſophy, the Laws of the Motions of 
Bodies are inferred—From theſe Laws we reaſon downwards, and 
demonſtrate.— I his is the Science of modern Natural Philoſophy—The 
Evidence of thoſe Laws of Nature very different from that of Axiome 
— The Reaſon for our Behef in theſe Laws twofold — Every Experi- 
mental Philoſopher is, in ſome reſpect, a Theifl, though he may not 
know i. , Induftion in the common Affairs of Life—of the [ame 
Kind with Induction in Natural Philoſophy, but not near ſo certain 
Reaſon of the Difference —Speculations concerning the Duration of this 
UAuſem of Nature and of Man do not belong to this Part of the Work. 


S from many individual material things we form ideas, or ge- 
neral ideas, as they are commonly called, ſo, from many pro- 
poſitions concerning ſuch things, we form general concluſions; and I 

; propoſe, in this chapter, to inquire concerning the nature of this kind 

of evidence, It is a manner of reaſoning, well known by the name of 

Induction; by which, having diſcovered, by experience and obſerva- 

tion, that a propoſition, affirming or denying fuch or ſuch a quality 

of a particular material thing, is true of a great number of particulars 
of the ſame ſpecies of things, we infer that it is true of all; and we 

_ alſo infer, that it not only is ſo at preſent, but will continue to be ſo 

| | 1 : in 
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in time to come. And we may alſo carry this ratiocination to time 
paſt, and conclude that it has always been ſo. It is in this way, 
chiefly, that we reaſon in natural philoſophy ; and it is our only me- 
thod of reaſoning concerning the affairs of life. I will begin with 
our reaſonings of this kind upon the ſubject of Nature. 


It is by induction that we form all thoſe —— propoſitions con- 
cerning the motions and operations of body, which we call the laws 
of motion and of nature; for we can prove nothing concerning them 
a priori, not even that a ſtone falls to the ground. As little can 
we prove demonſtratively, or aà priori, that the motion of fall- 
ing bodies is uniformly accelerated; a principle from which 
many conſequences are reducible, relating to the velocity of fall- 


ipg bodies, the ſpace through which they fall, and the time: Nor 


can we otherwiſe prove, though 1 believe the general opinion is dif- 
ferent, that grand principle of mechanics, That the moment of every 
body is in a compound ratio of the maſs of its matter, and its veloci- 
ty ; for by no reaſoning à priori can it ever be demonſtrated, that as 


much as I take away from the mafs of any body, if ſo much 1 add to 


its velocity, the moment or weight will continue the ſame.—ln the ſame 


manner, we know, * That, if one body, by impulle, moves another, 
* as much as the body moved acquires of the motive force, ſo much 
* will the body moving loſe? : Or, as the Newtonians chuſe to expreſs | 


it, Action and reaction are equal: Andin this way, and in no. other, i is 
it proved, that body, moved by impulſe of another body, goes on in 
the direction of a ſtraight line, and retains the motion communicated 
to it till it be retarded, or ſtopped altogether, by ſome contrary 
force. Theſe, and other propofitions concerning motion, being found 
always to hold in every inſtance in which they. have been tricd, from 
them general conclufions are formed, which we call laws of nature 3 
and, conſidering them as axioms or ſelf-evident propoſitions in oi 
philoſophy, we reaſon downward from them, and in that way 


2 demonſlrate or * a priori, that wy from cauſe to effect. 


And 
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Aud this I hold to be all the ſcience that is in modern natural-philoſo- 
phy. F Mp! 


But theſe laws of nature are very far from having the evidence of 
axioms, properly ſo called; for, as we do not know the eſſence of bo- 
dy, we cannot from thence deduce its properties, that is, we cannot 
demonſtrate them ; and much leſs-can we perceive them intuitively; 
for we can ſee no contradiQtion in ſuppoſing that a ſtone ſhould go 


upwards, as flame does, inſtead of falling downwards, ſuch as we 


conceive in ſuppoſing that a \ pare. is 9 to the whole. 


Vet, that lhe ad falls to the 8581 Bay that 8 are moved 
in the ſeveral other ways above mentioned, no body doubts; but this 


univerſal belief does.not ſatisfy the philoſopher, and be ſtill inquires, 
upon what grounds do men believe ſo? The author of the Eſſays 


ſays, that it is cuſtom which produces this belief *®. But cuſtom hath 
nothing to do with belief, or any of the operations of intellect; it re- 
lates only to practice; for, by being in the frequent uſe of doing any 


| thing, we form the habit or diſpoſition to do it. And this is common 


to us with the brutes, who have no belief or opinion of any kind, 


Which is peculiar to the rational or intellectual nature. We therefore 


* believe without ſome reaſon, though perhaps that reaſon may 
not be attended to, and is only diſcoverable upon reflection. And the 


-reaſon, in this caſe, I take to be twofold; one of which operates 
upon the vulgar, the other upon the philoſopher. The firſt is, that, 


having obſerved the ſame thing happen often, and not ſeeing any 
ene why it ſhould not happen again, we: believe that it will happen 
in time to come, and that it has happened in time paſt. This reaſon 


is only a negative reaſon, which Las no: other: foundation than our ig- 


norance 
I; 1 


_ -» Volame third of Mr Hume's Effays, ſect. 3. 
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norance. But the reaſon of the philoſopher is ſomething more poſi- 
tive ; for he believes that the ſame thing that has often happened will 
happen again in the ſame circumſtances, becauſe he fuppoſes that there 
is a ſyſtem in nature according to which every thing happens regu- 
larly, orderly, and uniformly, And ſo far does the experimental 
philoſopher carry this notion of a ſyſtem, that, upon the credit of one 


experiment, made with great caution and accuracy, he firmly be- 


lieves that the ſame effect will be produced, if the circumſtances are 
5 exactly the ſame; for he does not ſuppoſe that there is any thing in na- 
ture ſingular or anomalous, or that happens without ſome fixed or de- 
termined cauſe operating regularly and conſtantly. Nay, he goes ſtill 
further, upon the ſuppoſition of the order and regularity of nature; 
for, without one experiment, or the poſſibility of an experiment, he 
believes that one year is preciſety equal to another in duration *, be- 


cauſe he cannot believe that nature would be ſo irregular as to make 


the duration of one revolution of the earth round the-ſun unequal to 
that of another. And, in this way, I believe every experimental 
philoſopher is ſo far a Theiſt, whether he knows it or not; for it is 
impoſſible to believe, upon any rational ground, that there is a ſyſtem 
in nature, without OY that, at the ſame time, there is intelli- 
gence. | | 4 | | 


Our reaſoning coneerning human life, and the affairs of men, 
grounded upon what we call maral evidence, is of the ſame kind; 


for, by obſerving the ſame thing happen often, we conclude that, in 
like circumſtances, it will happen again. For example, having obſer- 


ved ourſelves, or learned from hiſtory, and the teſtimony of others, 
that men of ſuch an age, and fuch a character, have, in ſuch or ſuch 
circumſtances or ſituations, acted fo or ſo, we believe that men of the 
fame age, and ſame character, will, at other times, act in the ſame 


manner. Having alſo obſerved, that ſtates, conſtituted and govern- 


ed in a certain way, and having their citizens edacated according to 
Iii | | certain 


„ 5 of the antients appear to have doubted of this. See what I have ſaid, p 351. 
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certain rules, have ated in ſuch and ſuch a manner, and have been 
fortunate or unfortunate in certain circumſtances and ſituations, we 
infer, that a ſtate of the ſame Kind, and in the ſame circumſtances, 

will have the like fortune. In accurate reaſoning of this kind, 

conſiſt prudence and political wiſdom: And from much experience 
in human affairs, no doubt, many general rules may be formed con- 

cerning both the conduct of private life, and the government of na- 
tions; yet ſuch prudential and political rules are not near ſo certain ä 
as the laws of nature above mentioned; for, though there be a ſyſtem 
in the affairs of men, as well as in Nature, it is far from being ſo 
conſtant, regular, and uniform, as the ſyſtem of nature; the one being 

formed and carried on by infinite wiſdom and power, the other an ar- ; 
tificial ſyſtem, framed and adminiſtrated by an animal of weak intelli- 
gence and ſtrong paſſions, and which, therefore, is liable to —_ diſ- 
orders frotn within, as well as from without. | 


But how far are we to carry this N ſyſtem in the natural and 
the moral world? In the natural world, are we to believe that the | 
ſame frame and conſtitution of things has always been, and will al- 
ways continue to be? and, in the moral world, that men always have 
been, and always will be ſuch, as we know from experience they are, 
and ſuch as we are informed by hiſtory they have been for ſome 
thouſands of years. Are we to believe that they will ſtill continue 
to go on with the ſame viciſſitude of characters and manners, virtues 
and vices, arts and ſciences, happineſs and miſery ; in ſhort, with all 
the variety and uncertainty in their fortune and condition that has been 
for ſo many ages paſt ? Theſe are queſtions which no doubt belong to 
the firft philoſophy, but not to this part of it of which Iam now treating, 

concerning the nature of evidence, and the foundation of human 

knowledge. I will therefore here conclude what I have to ſay upon 
the ſubject of proof by induction, after obſerving, , that there is no 
pans of this kind, nor any evidence of facts, but upon the ſuppoſi- 


tion 5 
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tion of what I have endeavoured to prove in the preceding chapter, 
that a material world exiſts. 5 


In the next chapter, I proceed to examine the nature of an evi- 
dence of a very different kind, viz. geometrical evidence, which, 
however, I will ſhow has ſome dependence upon material things, 
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re. Vir 


Geometry, according to Plato, is all built upon Hypotheſes, and does not 
demonſtrate its daun Principles. —f{t is only by means of the Firſt Philo- 
ſophy that it can be made a perfect Science. In what Senſe Geometry 
is founded upon Hypotheſes —Definitions and Poſtulates mere Suppoſi- 
tions. Nature of Definition. —Euclid does not define Magnitude, the 
Subject of this Science; but ſuppoſes both that it it known, and that it 
cn. Neu her does he define any of the three Dimenſions; but ſuppo- 
es them likewiſe known. —Euclid ſuppoſes Magmtude to be ter minated 
by Superficieſes, Lines, and Points. —Defimnitions he gives of theſe are 
to be explained by the Firſt Phileſophy.—No Definition of Equality by 
Euclid, but an Axiom in Place of a Definition. —-Equalit) only belongs 
to Magnitude and Number. Magnitude, the Standard of Equality, not 
only for uſelf, but for other Things. — Thal Magnitude is mobel or 
changes its poſition, is another Gocmetrical Hypotheſis —This, and the 
other Hypotheſes above mentioned, are General Hypotheſes. —The 1Nefi- 
nitions are particular Hypotheſes. —Difference betwixt Definitions and 
Poſtulates.—The Axioms refult from the Definitions, and have their 
Evidence ſounded upon them. —All Geometry. therefore, hypothetical ; 
and abe can only Jay that its Hypotheſes are poſhuble——To make it a Real 
Science, the Real Exiſtence of the Material World muſt be proved. 
Abe ſame is true of Arithmetic. | 


LATO bas ſaid, that the principles of geometry are all hy- 
potheſes; and that, therefore, a ſcience founded upon ſuch prin- 


* cannot be a * ſcience ; ; for no ſcience can be perfect 
which 


8 Plato de Republica, 8 Ane, pag. 688. Edit. Ficini. And lib. 7. p. 704. 
where, ſpeaking of geometry, he uſes theſe words, ? ve e . o T1Awry Is 


& 
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which argues from principles that it aſſumes, without either demon- 
ſtrating them, or ſhowing them to be ſelf-evident. By this he does 
not mean to diſparage geometry, which he ſtudied very much him- 


ſelf, and earneſtly recommended to his ſcholars: But he ſays it is 


imperfect, compared with dialectic, which, in his language, is the ſame 
with what Ariſtotle calls the firft philoſophy, and is now commonly 
known by the name of Metaphyſics *; becauſe it does not demonſtrate 
its own principles, but takes them for granted, or ſuppoſes them to be 
true; whereas, metaphyſics demonſtrates the principles of all ſciences, 
as well as its own. It, therefore, I think, belongs to my ſubject, to 
ſhow in what reſpect geometry proceeds upon hypotheſes, and how 


metaphyſics ſets it upon amore ſolid and firm foundation, by ſhowing . 


the reality of thoſe wen And this 1 think the more neceſſary, that 
4 there 


xai Ta etrakv 1k of en Nt rufe v Tis Nn _ T0:8UTyy dN, 1er. $TioTILY! yi- 
19a ; the meaning of which is, that © what begins with that which it does not know, 
© and when the end and all betwixt is connected with what is thus not known, that never 
© can deſerye the name of ſcience? He, therefore, does not call it «ern, but Narete, 
| being, no doubt, an operation of the e, which is expreſſed by the word Java, but 
not proceeding from ſelf-evident or demonſtrative principles. Ariſtotle agrees with 
his maſter, that the principles both of geometry and arithmetic are aſſumed ; for, ſays 
he, the one aſſumes that magnitude exiſts, the other that a monad exiſts. And he 
further ſays, that it is of neceſſity that all inferior and ſubordinate ſciences ſhould aſ- 
fume their principles, even ſuch as may be demonſtrated ; becauſe it is impoſſible they 
can be demonſtrated from the principles of the ſcience, being themſelves the princi- 
ples to be demonſtrated. We muſt, therefore, go for the demonſtration of them to ano- 
ther ſcience, and that ſcience is no other than the firſt philoſophy, which, as it demon- 
ſtrates the principles of all other ſciences, may be called the ee of ſciences. Ariſt. 
| S Poſterior. lib. 1. cap. 9. and 10. ETD 


F We are not to 8 che dialeflic of Ariſtode with he dialeBic of Plato; for, 
as I have obſerved, the dialectic of Arittotle is the art of argumentation from common 
topics very well known, and moch practiſed in the days of Plato, but not known by 
that name, though the practice of it was expreſſed by the verb N 
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there are many, I believe, excellent geometers that never dreamed of 
this imperfection of their ſcience ; nor do I know any one in modern 
times who has handled this matter with any accuracy, except Dr Bar- 
row in his mathematical lectures, who, beſides being a great geome- 
ter, was very learned in the Greek philoſophy, as he has clearly ſhown 
in thoſe lectures, of which I have made ſome uſe in this chapter. 


In the firſt place, if the ſubje& of any ſcience is not proved to have 
a real exiſtence, that is, to be ſomething in rerum natura, and not to 
exiſt merely in notion or idea, that ſcience muſt be altogether hypo- 
thetical, and rather an ideal than a real ſcience. Now magnitude, 
which is the ſubject of geometry, Euclid has not only not proved to 


have a real exiſtence, but has not ſo much as defined it, leaving it to 


common ſenſe to find out what it is, and alſo to. be layaked 2 as to its 


_— | 


Furthermore, the'ſcience of geometry is founded upon definitions, 
poſtulates, and axioms, which' accordingly Euclid has premiſed to his. 
demonſtrations. Now, I will ſhow that definitions and poſtulates are 
no more than ſuppoſitions, and that axioms are only propoſitions 
founded upon theſe ſuppoſitions. | 


| Definition, as Ariſtotle tells us, is not a propoſition; beeauſe it af- 
firms or denies nothing *. Neither is it the ſignification of a word, ex- 
plained by other words better known; for, if that were the caſe, our 
common dictionaries would, under every word they explain, give us 
f many definitions. But a definition * is the unfolding, or develope- 
© ment of a complex idea, into the ſeveral ideas of which it is compo- 
8 ſed; which compolition i is indeed. moi age, marked by one word, 
IE though, 


®* Ariſt, de Interpretatione. caps 5; 
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though that be not at all neceſſary, but only convenient for the uſe of 
| ſpeech. There is, therefore, nothing affirmed concerning the idea 
thus developed, not even that it exiſts. There is one thing, however, 
neceſſarily implied in every definition, namely, that the ideas contain- 


ed in the definition are of ſuch a nature that they may conſiſt toge= 


ther, or, in other words, that the aſſociation and combination of them 
is paſſable; for, whatever is not in its nature inconſiſtent, and contra- 
dictory, is poſſible ; whereas, what is inconſiſtent, and contradictory, is 
impoſ/i ble, becauſe it cannot be conceived to exiſt, Thus, if I ſhould 


define any figure to be a round /quare, that would be no definition, be- 
cauſe it would be a definition of what is impoſſible. Every definition, 


therefore, is an hypotheſis of what is poſſible. 


Before I apply this to the definitions of Euclid, I will ſay ſomething 
of the ſubject of this ſcience, viz. magnitude, which, as I have obſer- 
ved, Euclid has not defined, for a reaſon which will appear immedi- 
ately, namely, that it would have carried him out of the bounds of 
the ſcience ; for magnitude belongs to the genus of quantity, which is 


one of the categories. But it is the buſineſs of metaphyſics to explain 
it, being one of the great conſtituent principles of the univerſe, with- 


out which no material world could have exiſted. - And accordingly 
Ariſtotle, though he had ſaid a great deal about it, in his categories, 
enough, as he thought, to make it underſtood as a praedicate of a pro- 
' poſition, has explained it moſt accurately in his metaphyſics x. There 
he has deſcribed it to be that which is diviſible into parts, each of 


- which is one, and ſomething by itſelf. And he divides it into two ſpe- 


cieſes, the one quantity diſcrete, the other quantity continuous. The 


former of theſe has its parts ſeparated and disjoined one from another, 


and is what we call number. The latter is that which has its parts 
contiguous, and joined together by one common” boundary. And 
h | it 


„Lib. 3 cap. f. 


— —— — — rn 
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it is meaſured as the other is numbered; for, though the parts, into 
which quantity continuous is divided, may be numbered; yet that 


diviſion into parts cannot be without menſuration, that is, the ap- 
plication of ſome quantity of the ſame kind to it; ſo that the capaci- 


ty of being meaſured is the primary affection of this kind of quantity. 


It is a quantity of this kind that Euclid calls magnitude, and which is 
ndthing elfe than body, or matter extended, but of which the exten- 
fion only is conſidered by geometers, not the thing itſelf that is ex- 
tended. Now, this extenſion is in three ſeveral ways, the diſtinction 
of which, as is natural enough, we have taken from the poſition of 
our own bodies ; for, what is before and behind us, we call length ; 
what is to the right and left of ns, we call breadth; and what is up 
and down, with reſpec to us, we call depth. Theſe are the three di- 
menſions of body; and whatever has all the three, is called a /o[:g, 
which Euclid has defined to be that which has length, breadth, and 
depth, or thickneſs. But he has not told us what any of theſe three are, 
teaving that alſo to common ſenſe and apprehenſion. As to the real 
exiſtence of body, and by conſequenee of its dimenſions, the geo- 
meter proves nothing; but he goes upon the ſuppoſitien that they 
do exiſt; and, as there is nothing impoſſible in the de ane there 
is no reaſoh why. os e not be pred” Thr reit 


Further, Fe ety eppes chat all mag nitudes are not infinite er 
indefinite, but chat ſome are terminated or bounded; and, therefore, 
that there is ſuch a ching as figure, which is nothing elfe but a 
tude Terminated ; ; Us; n is an PR that muſt be granted. | 


This being edinitted, the geotneter proceeds, and wad that a ſo- 
= is bounded dy ſuperficteſes; and a ſuperficies, as Euclid has defi- 
nedit, is chat which has length and breadth, but not thickneſs. That it 
muſt have length and breadth, is evident ; but he has not told us why 


it has no — TA this likewiſe to the fn ft philoſophy to ex- 
| Plain 
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plain, which is not difficult for him to do : for, if it had depth or thickneſs, 
it would not be the boundary or extremity of the ſolid ; for it would 
have itſelf an extremity, which would be the extremity of the ſolid. 


This Ariſtotle ſhortly expreſſes, by ſaying, * That an extreme muſt ne- 


«@ ceſlarily be different from that to which it is the extreme *. 


Further ftill, a ſuperficies, if it be not infinite, which is contrary to 


| the hypotheſis, muſt have bounds or extremities likewife. The bound 
or extremity of a ſuperficies is what is called a line, defined by Euclid 
to be length without breadth. But neither does he tell us why the 
line has not breadth, leaving this alſo to the metaphyſician, who gives 
the ſame reaſon for a line wanting breadth, that he does for a ſuperfi- 
cies wanting depth, namely, that it would not otherwiſe be an extre- 
mity, for it would itſelf have an extremity. | 


Again, RE to the bypatbeſia, a line alfo muſt have its extre= 


mities; and thoſe extremities are called points, which, ſays Euclid, have 
no parts, though he does not add the reaſon, which i is, that otherwiſe 
they would not be extremities. 


: All theſe conſequences reſult from the hypotheſis of magnitude li- 
mited : And, from the ſame hypotheſis, there is another neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that it muſt have a ſite or poſition, which, as Ariſtotle has 
obferved, is what diſtinguiſhes eſſentially the ſubje& of geometry from 
that of arithmetic ; for monad and number have no ſite. Now, if 
magnitude have a poſition, it muſt neceſſarily occupy A certain * 
tion of ſpace, which is called. its place. 


Ard from hence we may collect the definition of . namely, 
occupying or filling the ſame ſpace, of which Euclid has made an axi- 
om, viz. axiom eight, though, I think,” he rather ſhould have _ pur it 
e his definitions, | „ 85 3 BY 
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And here we may obſerve, in onlng, the truth of Ariſtotle's obſer= 
vation, that egual or unequal can only be applied to quantity, not to 
quality; for it is impoſſible that the definitioa of the equality of 
magnitudes can be applicd to any thing but magnitude. And, as to. 
numbers, the equality of them is made by their conſiſting of the ſame 
number of monads, which likewiſe cannot be applied to qualities“. 


That 


Quantity, therefore, is not only a ſtandard by which it meafures itſelf, but it is 

the ſtandard by which every thing elſe is meaſured. Thus, without magnitude, there 
15 not only no motion, but no menſuration of motion ; for, we ſay motion is great or 
Imall, quick or flow, according to the ſpace which the magnitude goes through in a 
certain time; and, as rime cannot be without motion, ſo it is meaſured by motion; 
for it is meaſured by the ſpace which the body that is moved runs through. Thus, 
what makes the year, is the ſpace of the ecliptic, compaſſed by the ſun. The meaſure, 
therefore, both of motion and time, is ultimately derived from magnitude. (See Ariſtot. 
Metapb: lib. 5. cap. 3) The moment, or the weight of bodies, is, in the ſame manner, 
meaſured by magnitude; for that body has the greateſt weight, that can raiſe up or 
impel forward the greateſt magnitude. Even qualities, as far as they are capable of 
meaſure, are meatured by magnitude and motion. Thus, the thermometer meaſures 


the degrees-of beat and cold by the expanſion of bodies; and it is in that way only 
we can ſay | one degree of heat is equal to another; for, when we fay ſo, we'do not ap» 
ply the term 2qua7'ro the degrees of heat, but to the expanſion of the magnitude; 
meaning, that, by the one degree of heat, the magnitude was as much expanded as 
by the other. But, as I have elſewhere obſerved (p. 391.), even that cannot be ſaid with 

As to quantity diſerete, or number, it is a meaſure that applies to every thing that 
can be divided into parts correſponding to monads; and the ufe of it is ſtill more ne · 
ceſſary than the menſuration by magnitude; for, without it, men could not live at all in 
ſociety, or carry on any of the common arts of life. The moſt wonderful application of it, 
I think, is to muß cal ſounds, by which they are. divided into notes ; and the ratio of the 
notes to une another, according to their different degrees of acuteneſs or gravity, is aſcer · 
tained by numbers But even this was, at firſt, done by magnitudes or weights ſtretching 
theſe firings; but, as the conſequence of that was only to make rhe vibrations of the 
ſtring more or fewer in the ſame time, it is ukimately by numbers that the ratio of 


notes is fixed. 
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That a magnitude ſhould have a ſite or poſition, is abſolutely neceſ= 


ſary ; but it is not neceſſary that it ſhould change its poſition, that is, 
ſhould be moved: Yet this is a geometrical hypotheſis, which every 
one, but a quibbling ſophiſt, ſuch as, they ſay, Zeno the Eleatic was, 
who contended that there was no ſuch thing as motion, muſt admit. 
And the ' conſequence of this movement of magnitudes is, that they 
may be conceived in any part of ſpace, or in any poſition, with re- 
ſpect to one another. | | 


Theſe may be 560 the general hypotheſes of geometry; and I 
come now to ſpeak of Euclid's definitions, which are only more par- 


ticular hypotheſes ; for he ſeems to have imagined, that thoſe general 


hypotheſes did not belong to his ſcience, but that it was the buſineſs 
of the. firſt philoſophy to examine them, and to inquire whether they 
were to be admitted or no. Of his definitions of a point, line, and 


ſuperficies, I have already ſpoken. The fourth definition is an hypo- 


theſis concerning a line, by which it is ſuppoſed to lie evenly betwixt 
its extreme points, and then it is called a fraight line. The /eventh 
definition, of a plain ſuperficies, is an hypotheſis of a ſuperficies, in 
which any two points being taken, the ſtraight line between them lies 
wholly in that ſuperficies. The eighth definition, of a plain angle, 
proceeds upon the general hypotheſis above mentioned, of magnitudes 

being capable of variety of poſitions, with reſpect to one another, and 
| ſuppoſes that two lines in a plane incline one to the other, ſo as to meet, 
but not in the ſame direction. The definition of a right angle is, in like 
manner, taken from the poſition of one line, with reſpect to another. 
And the ſame is true, not only of all his definitions ot angles, but of 

all his definitions of plain figures, that is, lines inclofing pace. And 
what he calls parallel lines are lines ſuppoſed to be in ſuch a poſition 
to one another, that, though produced ever ſo far at ie extremity, 


Divas the never will meet *. „ 
K kk 2 | 8 Theſe 


* That Euclid's definitions are all hypotheſes, is the opinion of Prasad, in the 


ſecond book of his commentary upon Euclid's 88885 Book of Elements, p. 22. An . 
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Theſe are the definitions prefixed to the firſt book of his dlements : fs 
And 1 might, in the ſame way, go over the definitions prefixed to his 
other books; but enough, I think, has been ſaid, to ſhow, that Eu- 
clid's definitions are truly nothing more than ſo many hypotheſes. 


As a definition is an hypotheſis of What is poſſible in theory, ſo a 
poſtulate i is an hypotheſis of what is poſſible in practice. The one is 
what may be conceived, the other what may be done. Of this kind 
are Euclid's three poſtulates ; for certainly a ſtraight line may be drawn | 
from any one point to another, which is his ir poſtulate ; and, like- 
wiſe, a terminated ſtraight line may be produced to any indefinite 
length; which is his /econd. And his third is, that a circle may be 
deſcribed from any centre, at any diſtance from that centre. This 
poſtulate might have been made more evident to ſenſe, if it had been 
_ expreſſed in this way, That any circle may be deſcribed by the ex- 

© tremity of any ftraight line being moved round, till it return to the 
point from which it ſet out, the other extremity remaining fixed; 
for, this way expreſſed, we not only ſee the poſſibility of its being 
done, but we diſtinctiy conceive the 1 manner in which i it is done . 


authority for which T have great reſpect, as he was not only a ſublime metaphyſician, 
but a good geometer. In this paſſage he ſays, that there is but one ſcience that is 
erFobiTos, meaning Metaphyſics. x 


A circle would have been better defined in this way 8 Euclid, 8 by its pro- 
perty of having all the lines drawn from the circumference to the centre equal ; for 
every definition from the generation and production of the thing, is better than from 

any of its properties, after it is produced. In this way, Euclid has defined a ſphere 
from the revolution of a ſemicircle about ĩts diameter, when he might have defined it, 
as he has done the circle, from the equality of the lines drawn from its centre to its 
ſuperficies. But, as Barrow has very well obſerved, (Mathematical Lectures, p. 223. 
when a thing is defined by its generation, the poſſibility of its exiſtence is evidently 
ſhown, and mathematical truth requires no more than that the ſubject of it ſhould have 
a poſſibility of exiſtence. In like manner, he has defined a cylinder from the turning 
of a parallelogram round its on, and a. cone from the rotation of a triangle about its 


leg. . 
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As to the axioms, they are all founded upon the definitions, being 
ſelf-evident propoſitions, reſulting from thoſe definitions; for, if it be 
once admitted that magnitude has a certain ſtandard by which it can 
be meaſured, viz. the ſpace that it occupies, and that, therefore, one 
magnitude may be ſaid to be equal or unequal to another; from theſe 
hypotheles, 1 ſay, all the axioms neceſ.rily follow; for axioms, as I 
have obſerved, are only true, becauſe, to ſuppoſe the contrary, would 
be a contradiction ; and tte contradiction is to ſome definition. For 
example, the axiom, that if two magnitudes are equal to a third, they 
are equal to one another, is true; becauſe, to ſuppoſe otherwiſe, would 


be contradictory to the definition of equality; for, if the one was great- 


er than the other, they could not be both congruous to, or occupy the 


ſame place as a third magnitude *. And there is one of Euclid's axioms 
that implies this contradiction to a definition till more evidently, and 


it is the 11th, which ſays, that all right angles are equal to one ano- 
ther; for, to ſuppoſe the contrary, would be, at once, to deſtroy the 
definition of a right angle. And, as all the demonſtrations are dedu- 
ced from definitions, poſtulates, and axioms, it follows, of neceſſary 


conſequence, that, as Plato mrs. 4 the whole [ciene of geometry is by- 


pothetical. 


The los tuen, is, what is to be done to make it a poſitive 
ſcience, and to give it a real foundation in the nature of things, not in 
our ideas only; for it is not ſufficient to explain, as I have done, the 
ſeveral hypotheſes upon which Euclid proceeds, and to ſhow that they 


are perfectly intelligible, and ſuch as are at leaſt poſlible to exiſt ; but 
it muſt be further ſhown, in order to make geometry a real ſcience, 


that they do actually exiſt; for we are not to imagine that, becauſe 
Euclid has defined the ſeveral figures which are the ſubject of his 
demonſtrations, therefore thoſe figures do really exiſt. A man may 
define a Hippocentaur or a Chimaera, and, from ſuch definitions, may 
draw conſequences that are demonſtratively true ; but it will not from 


e | | Re oben it . thence 
2 See what 1 have faid in explanation of this axiom, page 392. 
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| thence Follow that thoſe CHER do a exiſt. Nor, indeed, are 
Euclid's definitions, properly ſpeaking, definitions, except upon the 
| ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of the things defined ; for, otherwiſe, they 
are not definitions of things, but explanations of words, becauſe 
a definition expreſſes the nature and eſſence of the thing defined ; 
and, therefore, of a non-entity, or nothing, there can be no definition, 
But I may give a name to a thing that has no exiſtence, ſuch as a 
Hippocentaur, or a Chimaera, and | may explain what notion or idea 
I affix to the word *. lt is evident, therefore, that, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a material world not exiſting, Euclid's ſcience is merely no- 
tional and nominal, without any foundation in the nature of things: 
So that it is neceſſary, i in order to eſtabliſh the reality of geometry and 


other ſciences, to prove the exiſtence of a material world. This L have 


endeavoured to do in a preceeding chapter; and, if I have ſucceeded, 
the conſequence i is, that magnitude, the ſubject of geometry, is not a 
mere notion, but a thing actually exiſting ; and fo is, likewiſe, mag 
nitude limited. or figure. For, though, perhaps, there is not to be 
found a perfect geometrical figure, yet they all exiſt in the way that 

Michael Angelo ſaid the ſtatue exiſted in the block of marble, 
© which,” ſays he, the ſtatuary does no more than Jus by _—_ 
4 * what is e 


BP ee too, would be ks a nogiong] . if ed were 
no n We world ee 3 nu then there would be nothing that 


Tig diſtinction betwixt the definition of a Wea and the explanation of a name, 
is ſtated by Ariſtotle, in his Laſt Analytics, lib. 2. cap. 7. and i 1s explained, at great 
length, by Philoponus and Euſtratius, in their commentaries upon the paſlage, where 
they have ſhown, that we may give a deſcription of the notion we expreſs by any 
word which will be ſufficient for making our meaning underſtood, but will not be a 
definition of the thing. For example, when I ſpeak of a man, I may ſay that I de- 
note by that word an animal that walks erect, looks up, and ſpeaks. This will ſuffi- 
ciently explain What animal I mean, but it is far from the definition of a man. 
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could be numbered, as there would be nothing, in the other caſe, that 
could be meaſured. 


It may be further obſerved on this head, that, upon the ſuppoſition 
of no material world exiſting, not only thoſe ſciences of geometry and 
arithmetic would have been merely notional, but they never could 
have exiſted ; for it is from the material world that both the geometer 
and arithmetician take their ideas of magnitudes and numbers. 


As to Arithmetic, Euclid, in his book upon arithmetic, has defined 


well enough, for his purpoſe, the monad, which is the principle of 


number. He has ſaid it is that by which every thing is ſaid to be 
one ; for it was not his buſineſs, as an arithmetician or geometer, to 


enter into a metaphyſical diſquiſition concerning the one, and to ſhow: . 


that it is neceſſarily connected with exiſſence; and that the ens and the 
unum, as the ſchoolmen ſpeak, are truly one and the fame thing. But 
he has not been ſo fortunate in his definition of number, which, he 
ſays, is a multitude compoſed of monads &; by which he has plainly 


confounded two ideas, which are not only diſtin, but, in ſome ſort, 


oppoſite ; for multitude, as well as number, conſiſts of monads, that is, 
of ſeparate and detached things, not of one continued body. And, 
accordingly, the barbarous nations, when their arithmetic fails them, 
and they want to denote multitude that they cannot number, they 
point not to the earth or ſea, but to the hairs of their head, which are 


ſeparated and detached one from another. | Euclid, therefore, ought 


to have defined number, as Ariſtotle does, to be * multitude defined 
or- limited f : | 


5 = 


2s 24 def. So Doe: cron) 525 
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But, if Euclid has been unfortunate in this definition, he has been 
remarkably fortunate in his definitions of the ſeveral kinds of numbers, 
and their ſeveral properties and affections, which are expreſſed with a 
clearnefs, and a brevity at the ſame time, that are really wonderful. 
Of this kind, particularly, is his definition of proportion in numbers, 


which is as ſhortly expreſſed as his definition of h in magni- 
tudes n to his fifth book, but much more clearly. 


Ariſtotle has * 1 * that the point, as well as the monad, is 
indiviſible; but the es betwixt them i is, that the monad is not 
only indiviſible, but it has no fite or poſition ; whereas the point has a 
ſite. And, indeed, the monad is one of the moſt abſtract ideas that 
we have; for it ſeparates from the thing every affection or quality ex- 
. cept exiſtence and unity; which, with reſpe& to ſingle things, are 
truly the ſame; for we never have the idea of a fingle thing, but we 
conſider it as one. com ee in common e we =P 
Ws FEISS 1 2k f | | 


As to the compoſition of monads, or W beſides being TO | 
defied, it has order; : for it has not only a regular progreſſion up- 
wards, but i in all its compoſitions by multiplication, and in its ratios, 
that i is, the relation of one number to another, there is a wonderful 
_ regularity, very, little known to our modern mathematicians, but which | 
was very much fludied by the antients, as is evident from the treatiſe 
upon arithmetie of Nicomachus, a Pribagorege Poor of later 
times. | " FOE. ; 8 | 


And here we may obſerve the reaſon why the Pythagoreans made 
number the ſymbol of immaterial and divine things; for, beſides that 
they are the moſt abſtract of all ideas derived from ſenſible objects, 
being diveſted of all the common properties of material things; even 
time and place, they have order and W fuch': as the Pythago-, 
7 "READS -- 
* Metaph. lib. 5- cap 6. 
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reans conceived to be in the Divinity. And the principle of Divinity, 
a8 well as of Number, i is unity perfectly indiviſible *. 

L11 Plato, 


It is a ſtrange fancy of Dr Barrow, in his Mathematical Lectures, p. 29. that geo · 
metry is, in the order of nature and in dignity, prior to arithmetie; magnitude being, 
according to him, the primary idea, of which number is only an affection, ſerving for 
no other purpoſe but to number the parts of magnitude. In this, as in other things, 
the Doctor had done better to have followed his guides, the antients. It is a crude 
thought of the Doctor's, which he has endeavoured to ſupport by reaſons that I think 
are not intelligible; for magnitude is, as I have obſerved, not ſo ſimple an idea as 
number, including, beſides exiſtence, ſpace, and poſition in that ſpace. And, ſecondly, 
number, and its principle, the monade, are ſo much primary ideas, that, without them, 
we have no idea of any thing elſe. As to magnitude, if we were to conſider it as infi- 
nite, we muſt conceive it as one thing, and we muſt alſo conſider it as conſiſting of a 
multitude of parts contiguous to one another: So that che moſt ſimple conception we 


can have of magnitude involves both the one and the many, beſides ſpace and ſitua- 


tion. But, when we conſider magnitude as bounded, the caſe is ſtill clearer 3 for we 
can have no idea of the ſimpleſt rectilineal figure, viz. a triangle, without firſt having 


the idea of the number three. The Doctor, in his reaſoning upon the ſubject, ſeems 


to confound meaſure with number; for meaſure is certainly an affection of magnitude 


only, and therefore belongs ts geometry only. But, when the parts meaſured come to 


be numbered, then there is the application of another ſcience to geometry. 

Tt is to be obſerved, that the antients not only diſtinguiſhed betwixt the monade and 
number, but would not allow the duad to be number; for, they ſaid, it was no more 
than a ſtep of progreſſion from the monade to number ; therefore was betwixt the two, 
and neither the one nor the other. It was quite different from the monade, in this reſpect, 
that the monade is'not increaſed by being multiplied into itſelf, but only by being added 
to itſelf; whereas, the duad is increaſed by multiplication, as well as by addition; 
and it differs from number in this reſpect, that number is more increaſed by being 
multiplied, than by being added to itſelf ; whereas, the duad is juſt as much increaſed 
| by being added to itſelf, as by being multiplied by itſelf; ſo that it is plainly betwixt 
the two, and participating ſomething of each. This is an obſervation of Proclus, in 

his ſecond book of his Commentary upon Euclid, page 45. See alſo Jamblichus's 
Commentary upon the Arithmetic of Nicomachus. Such obſervations upon theprinciples 
of number are little attended to in modern times. But this diſtinction betwixt the 
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Plato, in his ſeventh book De Republica, has obſerved, with great 
juſtice, that there is no ſcience which abſtracts the mind ſo much from 
matter and ſenſe, as arithmetic. It does ſo, he ſays, much more than 
geometry, the ſubject of which, viz. lines and figures, have poſition, 
and are repreſented to the mind by material ſymbols ; whereas num- 
bers are ſo much abſtracted from matter, that they cannot be expreſſed 
by any material form ; ſo that the mind, in the ſtudy of them, is obli- 

2 ROT. * 


duad and number appears to have been known even to the grammarians, who, 
in antient times, formed a language according to the rules of art. And, accordingly, 
we find the Greek language, and other antient languages, which were the work of men 
of ſcience, had a dual number. See what I have further ſaid on this ſubject in the 
Origin and Progreſs of Language, vol. 2. book I. cap. 8. p. 88. 

Proclus, in the paſſage above quoted, obſerves, that the ſcience of magnitude, as de- 
livered by Euclid, proceeds in the ſame manner as the ſcience of number; for Euclid 
begins his definitions of figures with the circle, which is the ſimpleſt of all figures, 
being contained under one line, and therefore like to the monade of the urichmetician. | 
Then he proceeds to the ſemicircle, which may be called the duad of magnitude, as 
is contained by two lines, the one a ſtraight line, and the other a curve. 2 
ſrom thence he goes on to the triangle, which may be called the firſt numerical figure. 
In this manner, the antients compared things together; and, by diſcovering reſem- 
blances between things ſeemingly. moſt different, ſuch as figures and numbers, formed 
| ſyſtems of ſcience, of much greater extent and comprehenſion than what is to be found 
among us. Proclus, in this work, not only carries on the analogy betwixt numbers 
and figures, but he finds out wonderful reſemblances betwixt the firſt philoſophy and 
both geometry and arithmetic; explaining, after the manner of the Pythagoreans, by 
figures and numbers, the proceſſion of Divinity, and the progreſs of mind in gene; 
ration and production. This he may have carried too far; nor do I think the meta- 
phyſical part of this work the moſt valuable part of it: But. the geometrical part 
I think. admirable ; for he has explained the principles of geometry, and ſhown the 
method of reaſoning in that ſcience, compared with that in other ſciences, better than 
any body. This he. was able to do by being a philoſopher, and a man of univerſal 
knowledge, as well as a very good geometer; whereas, the mere geometer, though 
he may improve ſeveral of the arts of life, and may be alſo uſeful to the philoſopher, 
yet he himſelf does not underſtand even the principles of his own ſcience, nor Woe 
rank it holds in the 25 * or —_ of univerſal learning. 


| | P 
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ged to be converſant with the pure ideal _ altogether unaſſiſted 
by the ſenſes. 


. 


And yet, however remote numbers may be from ſenſe and ſenſible 
objects, it is certain that the Knowledge of them was the firſt thing 


like ſcience among men. The reaſon of which is, that men could = 


not live together in ſociety, nor carry on any common buſineſs, either 
for their ſuſtentation, or for their defence, without the uſe of num- 


bers *. Now, nece//ty, according to the common ſaying, is the mother 


of invention; and therefore it is not to be wondered, that ſo urgent a 
neceſſity produced ſo early even theſe moſt abſtract ideas of numbers, 
in which they were ſo far aſſiſted by the ſenſes, that whereas other 
ideas are abſtracted only from particular ſenſes, ſuch as our ideas of 


viſible objects from the ſight, of audible objects from the hearing, the 


idea of number is furniſhed, by every ſenſe ; for we diſtinguiſh one, 
two, three, not only in what we ſee or hear, but in what we touch, 
taſte, and ſmell. And further, we have the idea of it from the con- 


ſciouſneſs of what paſſes in our own minds; for we know that we 


have different thoughts, i in order one after another, and which, there- 
fore, we can count. os ho 3 + 0 35 of 


Thus, 1 have ala to 23 in what ſenſe geometry. 8 a a 
bypothetical ſcience; and that even arithmetic, though a more ab- 
ſtract ſcience than geometry, is hypothetical, in ſo far as it ſuppoſes 
the exiſtence of things to be numbered. 


Els In 


lt is well obſerved by Plato, de Republica, lib. 7. P- 697. edit. Ficini, that it was a 


moſt abſurd fiction of the tragic poets in Athens, that Palamedes, at the ſiege of Troy, 


invented numbers, and taught the Greeks to count their army and their fleet; as if it 
had been poſhble that the Greeks were ſo far advanced in the arts of life, as to have 


government, religion, and navigation, and to carry on ſo great a war on the other fide 


of the ſea, without the uſe of numbers. What a ridiculous general,” ſays Plato, 
would Agamemnon have been, if he had not known how many legs or arins he 
had l 
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In the preceding chapters, I explained the different kinds of 
reaſoning, ſuch as the /crentifical or demonſtrative, the analytical, 
the dialectical, and the indudtive, But there is one kind ot rea- 
ſoning, and which is of daily uſe, that I have not yet mentioned, 
viz. the reo/orung from examples ; by which I prove, that, becauſe 
fuch a thing happened in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances, the ſame 
thing will happen in like circumſtances. That this reaſoning is not 
demonſtrative, is evident. But, in order more clearly to under- 
ſtand the nature of it, we muſt have recourſe to a diviſion of rea- 
ſoning made by the philoſophers of the Peripatetic School. All 
reaſoning, they ſaid, is either from greater to leſs, from leſs to greater, 
or from equal to equal . From greater to Ieęſe, that is, from general 
to particulars, is the demonſtrati ve reaſoning, if the premiſſes be ſelf- 
evident propoſitions, or demonſtrated truths: If not, the reaſoning i is 

only of the dialeQical kind. From let to greater, that is, from parti- 
culars to generals; is reaſoning by induction. And from equal to egual, 
that is, from one particular to another that is like it, is regſoning from 
examples. And, befides theſe, there is no other method of reaſoning ; 
for the analytical is rather a method of inveſtigation than reaſoning': 
Or, if it is to be accounted reaſoning, it is of the inductive kind, pro- 
ceeding from Sequences to Principles, that is, from particulars to 
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CHAT 


| The Non- Exiſtence of the Material World uno Diſcovery of our Scots Phi- 


loſopher But, that we bave.no Idea of Cauſe and Kffect, a;Difeovery 


claimed by him But this no difcovery of his in the Senſe in which he 
ſeems to underfland it In the Senſe to which his followers have en- 
tended it, it is a Diſcovery, but a falſe one—That wwe have the Idea 


of Cauſe and Effect, in Matters of Science, proved by the Authority of 


 Ariftotle—and by the Reafon of the Thing . Definition of Cauſe—The 


general comprehends the particulars ander it, which therefore depend 


Vor their Exiſtence upon the general Diflerence betwixt Demonſtra= 


tive and Inductive Reafoning—Nature' of Cauſality in Matters of 


- Secence —very different from Cauiality in Fadts of N % or Graf 
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J the F chapters, I have meln that, upon the ſuppoſitior tion 
of there being no material world, human knowledge has no ſolid 
foundation 7 and, that even thoſe ſciences which ſeem to have the 
greateſt certainty. ſuch a8 geometry and arithmetic, are like our 
dreams, in which our reaſonings are ſometimes very juſt and conclu- 
wa but unſupported by fact en xr af 5 = 
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The doctrine of the non-entity of matter To not, as I have obſer- 


ved, a diſcovery of our Scots philoſopher. But what - am now 
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to ſpeak of in this 3 he gives as a diſcovery of his own; and a 
moſt wonderful diſcovery it is, I know, thought to be by his follow- 
ers. It is this, That we have no idea of cauſe and effect ;* for,“ ſays 
he, what we call a cauſe, is nothing more than an event, which, by 
© experience and obſervation, we have always found to precede another 
© that we call the ect; but, that the one produces the other, that is, 
© is the cauſe of the other, we have no knowledge at all. We perceive 
that the two events are conjoined, but not connected. From his rea- 
ſonings on this ſubject, and the particular inſtances to which he ap- 5 
plies the general propoſition *, we ſhould imagine that he carried it 
no farther than to facts, and natural and human events. But, conſi- 
dered in this view, it is certainly no diſcovery of Mr Hume's ; for 
every philoſopher knows that we ean only reaſon concerning ſuch e- 
vents- from induction; and, that ſuch reaſoning. is not de -onftrative, 
for the cauſe which I have aſſigned in the chapter upon the ſubject of 
that fort of reaſoning, but only probable. And this Mr Hume ac- 
| knowledges. But, in the end of his diſſertations upon this ſubject, he 
ſeems to have catried the matter further; for he has given us a gene- 
ral definition of cauſe and. ect, which. may comprehend every matter 
of ſcience f. And I know that ſeveral of his followers carry his doc- 
trine ſo far; the conſequence of which is, to overturn all ſcience and 
| demonſtration. But this, 1 am perſuaded, was not intended by 
| Mr Hume, at leaſt, not in this, part of his work. And the prin 

cipal realon, | 48 appears to me, : Why be has inſiſted. fo much, 
upon ibis notion of cauſe and effect, is, that he might draw the 5 
notable concluſion, which he draws in the end of one of his Ef- 
ſays 4. viz, * that, as the produdion of the world by the Deity i is a 
« ſingle event, to which we, by experience, know 7 ſimilar; 
5 W 
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+ Eſſay upon a Providence and a Future State, vol. 3. p. 207. | 
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© therefore we can have no idea of God's being the author of the uni- 
© verſe,” 


To . this ſo impious aſſertion, does not belong to this part of 
my work ; nor is it neceſſary, I would fain hope, for the greater part 
of my readers. But ſome of Mr Hume's ſchool having, as I ſaid, car- 


ried his doctrine of our having no idea of cauſe and ect, ſo far as to 


overturn the principles, not only of theology, but of every other 
ſcience, and of all demonſtration, I think it is proper, in this place, 
to vindicate thoſe principles, and to defend them againſt ſuch an at- 
tack, which is grounded, as I think I ſhall be able to ſhow, upon ab- 
ſolute ignorance of the nature of ſcience and demonſtration. | 


That, in all demonſtration and reaſoning a priori, we argue from 


generals to. particulars ; as, on the contrary, in reaſoning by indue- 


tion, we argue from particulars to generals, is a fact that cannot be 
denied. And further, it is equally certain, that the particulars which 
are inferred from the generals are ſome way or another connected with 
them; fo that they are not only conjoined but connected. Here, there- 
fore, is that cennection which Mr Hume deſiderates with reſpect to 
facts or events; for which reaſon, he-denies that we have any idea of 
the one being the cauſe of the other. The only queſtion, therefore, 
is, Whether the connection, which undoubtedly is betwixt the gene- 


rals and particulars from them inferred, or, in other words, betwixt 


the premiſſes and concluſion, in demonſtrative reaſoning, is ſuch a 
connection as that which we beſtow the name of cauſe and ef= 
Eee 


That the two firſt propoſitions in a ſyllogiſm are the cauſe. of the 
concluſion, has been the opinion of all philoſophers ever ſince there 
was a yen of logie known; and, ien it is the opinion of 


Ariſtotle, 
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Ariſtotle, the author of the Syllogiſm, moſt explicitly declared *, But, 
as the authority of Ariſtotle is now become obſolete, and, as'we live 
in an age when the cleareſt principles are called in boon, I will 


endeavour to Drone: it in kn. 


1 011 Ki. a 


And, i in e ef place, I will give a ts of a which mall | 
the ſhorter: than that of Mr Hume's, and, I think, fully as clear. 
Canſe, I ſay, is, © That without which another thing, called the ehrt, 
* conld not exiſt,” , This; is a definition which, I think, cannot be 
controverted 5 and, if ſo, I aſł any. geometer, Whether the idea of a 
triangle, as contained in its definition, is not the cauſe of all its pro- 
perties, as being that, without which, thoſe properties could not ex- 
iſt. If it be aſked, How thoſe properties do thus depend for their ex- 
iſtence upon the definition of a triangle? the anſwer i is, that the idea 
of a triangle is more general than that of any of its properties, as it 

virtually comprehends them all; ſo that they all flow from it, and are 
produced, as it were, out of it; for that is the nature of this cauſa- 
tion. For the ſame reaſon, any of Euclid's axioms is the cauſe of the 
propoſition which he proves by them. As, for example, the axiom, 
That, if any two things are equal to a third, they are equal to one 
o another, is the cauſe, that any two particular lines being equal to a 
third, they are : equal to one another; for the lines or figures could not 


be equal if the axiom, were not true: And the axiom being the | 


more general propoſition, virtually contains in it the particular propo- 
ſition concerning theſe lines which flows from it, and is educed out 
of i it. And the ect, in this caſe, has that dependent exiſtence which 

every 


* Analytica, Poſt lib. T. Cap. 22. Where, ſpeaking of ie TMpny or dn he ſays, 
that we only underſtand a thing, or know it ſcientifically, when we know the cauſe 
of it. r m arias ouwperber van, N iv to r r.. And again, in the ſame 
chapter, he ſays, that ſcienee or demonſtration is, when the premiſſes are the cauſe of 
the concluſion. A, 711 bun- 87 10TMn), 15 n Teas, X&s TgwTOY, x01 ⁰ e 
cr, u. g rig, x FewTigqn), xa; AITION Tov cifurigach ro-. | | : 
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every ect muſt have upon its cauſe; for the two lines would not be 
equal if the axiom were not true: Whereas, on the other hand, the 
axiom would have been true, if theſe particular lines had never ex- 
iſted; ſo that there is no mutual or ee 9 in the 


caſe. 


And it is the ſame with ideas that it is with propoſitions; for the 
more general idea is the cauſe of the particular idea under it, becauſe 
it comprehends it. Thus, the idea of animal comprehends man; the 
conſequence of which is, that mar could not have exiſted without a- 
nimal, but animal might have been without mar. Therefore animal 
is the cau/e of man, according to the definition that have given of 
cauſe, but not man of animal: So that, in the whole proceſs of the 
human mind, the formation of our ideas, as well as our reaſonings, 
what is general is prior in excellence and dignity to what is particu- 
lar, which is included in it, and produced | out of it, 


And 3 we may very clearly ſee the 3 betwixt in- 
ductive reaſoning and demonſtrative; for, tho? the induction were ne- 
ver ſo full, ſuppoſe the thing could be ſhown to hold in ten thou- 
ſand different inſtances, yet we never could from thence infer that it 
was univerſally true. And why ? Becauſe particulars do not con- 
tain the general, but the general the particulars ; therefore the ge- 
neral is the cauſe of the particulars, but not the particulars of the ge- 
neral, And, if it were otherwiſe, all Euclid's reaſonings from defi- 
nitions and axioms would be no better than inductive reaſoning. For 
it is certainly true, what Ariſtotle ſays *, that there is no demonſtra- 
tive or ſyllogiſtical reaſoning, of any kind, in geometry, or in any o- 
ther ſcience, without a general propoſition, from which the particular 
raten made uſe of in the ſyllogiſm is deduced. Of this Ari- 

Mm m | r 


: Firſt Analyt. book I, cap. 24» 
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ſtotle gives us an example from geometry, in a. very curious demon- 
ſtration“, which he gives us of the fifth propoſition of the firſt book of 
Euclid, concerning the equality of the angles at the baſe of an iſoſceles 
triangle. And the ſame may be ſaid of every demonſtration in Eu- 
elid; for it is only upon the ſuppoſition of the general propoſition 
being true, that any ſtep of the demonſtration proves any thing. 
Thus, for example, if, in any demonſtration: concerning a triangle, it. 
be aſſumed, That the three angles of that triangle are equal to two 
right ones, this proves nothing, unleſs the general propoſition be ad- 
mitted, That the angles of all triangles are equal to two-right ones. 
This being admitted, I ſyllogiſe thus: All triangles have their 
angles equal to two right ones. This figure is a triangle. There- 
fore this figure has its angles equal to two right ones. Thoſe gentle- 
men, therefore, who deny that the particular propoſition is deduced 
from the general, or; in other words, that the general is the cauſe of 
the particular, muſt deny, at the ſame time, the truth of every demon- 
ftration. of Euclid.. | 


runter T fay that, in demonſtration; we not only argue fronr: 
cauſe to ect, but the demonſtration evidently ſhows us how the 
cuuſe produces its ect; for when from the definition of a triangle 
any of its properties is deduced; we clearly perceive how the definition 
is the caſe of that property. And how any axiom, or propoſition; 
formerly demonſtrated, produces the inference that we draw from it. 
in demonſtrating any propoſition, i is en 


The reader that has learned his logic, _# ; particularly, if he has 
read the two books of Ariſtotle's Laft Analytics, will be ſurpriſed that 1 
have been at ſo much pains to prove a propoſition that muſt appear to 
him perfectly evident; for Ariſtotle, in theſe books, has ſhown; that de- 
monſtration muſt not only be from the cauſe, but from the . and 


. 
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moſt general cauſe ; ſo that, if the proof be from a particular cauſe, 
when there is one more general comprehending the particular, it is 
not demonſtration properly ſo called. This he makes plain, not only 
to thoſe who have ſtudied his logic, but to ſuch as know alittle of the 
_ Elements of geometry ; without which, it appears, that he thought no 
man was capable of learning logic, or any other ſcience. If a man, 
fays he, only knows that an iſoſceles triangle has its three angles equal 
to two Tight angles, he has no ſcience or demonſtrative knowledge of | 
that propoſition ; becauſe, though he may, no doubt, demonſtrate that 
an iſoſceles triangle has its angles equal to two right ones, yet, if he 
do not demonſtrate it from its true cauſc, viz. the nature of the triangle 
in general, he cannot be ſaid to know it ſcientifically. Now, That all 
*triangles have their angles equal to two right ones, is the general 
propoſition, That one ſpecies of a triangle, viz. the iſoſceles, has this 
property, is a particular propoſition, comprehended under the general, 
Now, I aſk any geometer, Whether the cauſe of an iſoſceles triangle 
| having this property, is not, that all triangles have it? or, as A- 
riſtotle has expreſſed it, Whether it be not qua triangle, not gua 
iſoſceles triangle, that it has this property *? If fo, it is evident 
that, at leaſt in this inſtance, the general propoſition is the cauſe 
of the particular; and, for the ſame reaſon, it is ſo, in every in- 
Nance. 


| "Thus, it appears, not only from the authority of Ariſtotle, but from 
the reaſon of the hangs that, to ſuppoſe we have no idea of cauſe and 
M m m 2 | effect, 


* See Analytica Poſteriora, lib. 1. cap. 24. His words are, Ev To Neu glau- 
dragx ei, ten * trerxtAig, ITY 1 TEy aver es ir ern Ats, Irre 04087 1 "7 &vT0, & (lege x) 6 . © 
"vids 67 Terywyer, Orug Th, tt i pi T6; N reise, tore FKxIi7, ove ar tin a6 
And, a little farther, he ſays, Ez &Todni}es ety ter. ehe rac aiTin; xxs res N ve 
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effect, in matters of pt 1s to overturn all ſcience and demonſtra- 


tion. 


| The reader will obſerve that, in my ” Jefiniion of cauſe, I have not 
Bae priority of time: And the reaſon is, that it has nothing to 
do with this kind of cauſation; for the corollary i is an eternal truth, as 
much as the propoſition from which it is deduced. And what is 
proved by the axiom, has been true from all eternity, as well as the 
axiom. And the reaſon of this is plain; for, as in demonſtration, we 
argue from general to particulars ; and, as the particulars are parts of 
the general, and contained under it, it is evident that the parts of any 
whole muſt be co-eval with the whole, | 


And it is in this ſenſe that truth may be ſaid, not only to be eter- 

aal, but divine, becauſe, in this reſpect, it reſembles the productions of 
Divinity, which we conceive to be eternal, as their author. Thus, we 
_ fay that the ſecond and third perſons of the Trinity, proceeding from 
the firſt, are co-eternal with the firſt, and yet of exiſtence dependent upon 
him. And, in the ſame manner, the antients, as I have obſerved, con- 
ceived the material world to be an eternal emanation of the Eternal 


But it is otherwiſe with reſpect to things that are in generation and 
corruption, or the corruptible things of this world, as they are called in 

| Seripture ; for there, the cau/e producing, is always prior in time to the 
" effeft produced. And this is the common notion of cauſe and effect; 
for the vulgar have no idea of that Divine —_— which I have: 
juſt now endeavoured to explain. 


Thus, 1 have ſhown. that, in matters of ſeience, we have a dear 
| idea of eauſe and effect, and perceive diſtinctly how the cauſe pro- 
duces the effect; and that this is ſo eſſential to ſcience, that, without 
it, there is no ſcience. As to . ot natural and civil hiſtory, 1 have 

| ſhown, 
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ſhown, in the chapter concerning the nature of inductive reaſon- 
ing, that, though we have no ſcientifical knowledge of cauſe and 
effect, which it is impoſſible, by the nature of things, that we 
ſhould have, yet every man who believes in God, and, by conſe- 
quence, in an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and order of things in the uni- 
verſe, has ſufficient ground to. believe that the events which conſtantly 
| precede, are the cauſe of thoſe which conſtantly follow, 


CHAP. 
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SWAP XxX 


al the Antient | Philoſophers 8 in ls Exifence of Tgeas. —Difered 
only as to the Manner of their Exiſtence. —That Ideas and Sen/ations 
are the ſame, a Diſcovery of Modern Times.—Plato's Opinion concerning 
Tdeas.—This truly his Opinion, not falſely imputed to him by Ariſtotle. 
—Ariſiotle's Opinion concerning Ideas —Theſe, according to his Phi- 
 tojophy, are of three Kinds. ——That there are Ideas exiſting in our | 
Mind, is a Matter of Fact, to be proved by Induftion,—Examples 
. fromthe Works of Art.—1deas for med, in the like Manner, from the Works 
e Nature.—Of theſe Ideas, all the different Kinds mentioned by Por- 
phy. — I hat we have the Faculty, by which Ideas are formed, viz. 
Intelle&, and are thereby diſtinguiſbed from the Brutes.— Reaſon for 
.arguing in this Manner from Art to Nature. — Diſtinci ion of Ideas into 
Corruptible and Incorruptible.—4rfotle reconciled with Himſelf as is 
ſuch Tdeas.—In what Senſe Ideas may be ſaid to have a Being diſtin 
from Particulars This Diftmetaon. 8 and e to be made 


by every _ 


he: can be no demonſtration or reaſoning of any kind, with- 
. out ideas or generals, it behoves an author, who has underta- 
ken to lay down the principles of human reaſoning, to explain accu- 
rately the nature of ideas, and to anſwer every 2 that my oc- 
cur to them. 


There were, in antient times, but two opinions concerning ideas, 
chat of Flato, and that of Ariſtotle, both agreeing as to their exz/ence, 
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and differing only as to the manner of their exiſtence ; for it is a diſ- 
covery that was reſerved to modern times, that there are no ideas, and: 
that all the perceptions of the human mind are nothing but ſenſations 

more or leſs lively. Even the materialiſts, ſuch as the Epicureans, 
did! not, as far as I know, deny the difference betwixt ſenſations 
and ideas; nor did Pyrrho, who doubted of the exiſtence of the ma- 
terial world, and denied that truth was to be diſcovered with certain- 
ty in any thing, diſpute the exiſtence of ideas in his own mind. 


The opinion of Plato upon this ſubject, was likewiſe-the opinion of 
the: Pythagoreans, from whom it is evident, that Plato took his whole 
| philoſophy, his morals, phyſics, and metaphyſics, and, among other 
things, his doctrine of ideas, which was this: © That the zdeas or forme 
& of things; i in contradiſtinction to the matter, not only have an exiſt- 
© ence,. but a ſeparate exiſtence, ſubſiſting by themſelves, out of the 
© mind of any intelligent being.—That they are immaterial ſubſtances, 
© not only animated, but having intelligence.— That, from thoſe ideas, 
proceed all the variety of things in this univerie, which, by partici- 
« pation. of them, are each the thing it is, and diſtinct from every other 
thing, deriving from the idea of which it participates its nature and 
© denomination, Thus, for example, a man, by participating of the i- 
dea of man, has the nature of a man, and is ſo denominated. In like 
manner, a Horſe is a hor/e, and ſo of other animals; and not only did 
«. ſubſtances exiſt by the participation of thoſe ideas, but allo qualities 
© and properties; thus, a thing was one by the participation. of the idea 
of one; and it was good or fair, by the participation of the ideas of 

good and fair; yet thoſe ideas, thus mixed and-incorporated with fo 
© many different ſubjects, were not therefore divided or diſcerpted, but 
« ſtill retained the unity a d integrity of their nature; and, therefore, 


in the language of the Platoniſts, the idea is the thing ibſef , pure 
and 


2 This they called ure earbgwirog, aur | IT05, &UT0.T0 x, auT0 T0 aycider, QC 
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© and unmixed with every thing elſe ; whereas, the ſubjects that only 
© participate of it, and from thence receive their denomination, are no 
more than imperfect reſemblances of it, ia which there is always a mix- 
ture of matter, and likewiſe of other ideas; fo that, to ſingle it out by 
< itſelf, and to perceive the pure ideal form by itſelf, ſeparated from e- 
© very thing material, and from every other idea, is the highelt perfec- 
5 tion of human reaſon.” 


This was the opinion of Plato T. As to Ariſtotle, he denied the 
Ie Pact or 505 ß exiſtence of ideas, and maintained that they 
ä odnly 


+ There are many, at preſent, who cannot believe that Plato maintained an opinion, | 
which ſeems to them ſo abſurd ; and it appears, from a paſſage of Philoponus' Ss com- 
mentary upon the Firſt Book of. Ariſtotle's laſt Analytics, folio 53. That there were 
ſome in his time who ſaid, that Plato, when he ſpoke of his ideas as being real things, 
meant no more, than that they really exifted in the mind of the Deity : And, in this 
| way, they endeavoured to reconcile the maſter and the . ſcholar, But this explanation 


of the ideas of, Plato, Philoponus rejects. And in this, and another paſſage in his 
commentary upon the Second Book of Ariſtotle's Phyſics, he expreſsly aſſerts, that 
Plato maintained his ideas to be ſubſtances, having a ſeparate exiſtence by themſelves ; 
whereas, the ideas of Ariſtotle exiſted primarily only in the ſupreme intelligence, 
and from thence were derived to corporeal forms, and from them to human intelligen- 
ces. And, indeed, it is impoſſible to believe that Ariſtotle, whatever freedom. he may 
have taken with more antient philoſophers, would have imputed ſuch an opinion to his 
maſter, and diſputed againſt it at ſo great length, if it had not been really his opinion, 
when he could have been contradicted by ſo many living at the time he wrote. And, 
beſides, as Philoponus has obſerved, in the paſſage above quoted from his commentary = 
upon the laff Analytict, we know, from what is preſerved of the hiſtory of thoſe two 
philoſophers, that it was the chief point upon which they differed; and that Ariſtotle, 
even during the life of Plato, diſputed with him very warmly upon that point. a 
And, if there were any doubt in the matter, Plato himſelf has ſaid enough to con» 
vince us, that his ſcholar did not miſrepreſent his opinion; for, in the Parmenides, 
where he treats profeſſedly of ideas, he ſays expreſsly that the idea exiſts, a 4 4 


r, and denies in ſo many words that it exiſts in our minds, p. 1114. Editio Ficini: And 
| d | | | # the 
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only exiſted in the mind of an intelligent being. Originally, accor- 
ding to him, they exiſt in the divine intellect, where they form what 
we call the intellectual world. From thence proceeds the material 
world, . is a copy of all thoſe forms or ideas, primarily exiſting 

mn. | in 


the contrary opinion, that it is only a conception of our minds, and exiſts only there, is 
Rated and endeavoured to be refuted p. 1113. And there is a paſſage in the Sophifta, 
p- 174. Edit. Ficini, where he ſpeaks of ideas, not only as having a ſeparate exiſtence, 
but tells us what ſort of beings they are, viz. beings endowed both with life and in- 
telligence. And, indeed, it is impoſſible that he could have ſpoken of them in ſo my- 
ſterious a manner, as he has done in the Philebus, and many other dialogues, repre- 


ſenting them as beings of a moſt wonderful kind, which, continuing always one and 


the ſame, do nevertheleſs exiſt entire and undivided, in an infinite number of things 
at the ſame time, if he had believed them to be only notions in the mind of an intel - 
ligent being. i 7 

Nor do I think that Ariſtotle has done his maſter any injuſtice i in repreſenting his o- 
pinion to be, that the ideas were in particular and man things zaræ peeds5v, or by 
participation, not xed *ooiwnx, or as a copy. Ariſtotle's Metaphyſ. lib. 2. cap. 6. For, 
though, in the Parmenides, he ſtates both opinions, yet, I think it is evident, from 
Phat he ſays, there, and likewiſe from ſome paſſages in the Philebus, and other parts 
of his works, that his opinion was, tbat the ideas exiſted in particular things by par- 
ticipation. And it is further true, what Ariſtotle ſays, dicto loco, that he has nowhere 
explained the nature of this participation, but BY where _—_ of it as a moſt myſte- 
rious thing. 

And Ariſtotle "Bon not 10000 truly ſtated the opinion 2 his 8 upon this „ ſobjec, 
but he has accounted how he came to be of that opinion; for, ſays be, in bis younger 
days, he learned the philoſophy of Heraclitus, which taught, that all material things 
were in a conſtant flux, ſo that of them there could be no ſcience; and this opinion 
he retained to the laſt. But having ſtudied the philoſophy of morals under Socrates, 
and having learned from him to inveſtigate generals, and to define, he thought that it 
was impoſſible there could be any definition of material or particular things, which 
were continually changing; and therefore he ſuppoſed another kind of beings, of 
fixed and permanent exiſtence, and which therefore were the proper objects of defini- 
tion and ſcience. Theſe he called Ideas, and ſaid they only were the re ore, or things 
| really exiſting ; ; and therefore to find out this Te upon any ſubject, is, in the language 
of £ZAtO, to diſcover the s See Ariſtotle ubi ſupra, Metaphyſ. lib. 1. cap. 6, 
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in the Divine mind. The firſt kind of ideas, the Peripatetics called =. 
Ta h OT, before the Many. Theother kind, they laid were « ro 3 
or, in the many ; and theſe laſt are the ſabſlantial forms of the Peripa- 
tetics, that is, the form which gives the ſubſtance. or eſſence to the 
thing, and makes it what it is. And laſt of all come the ideas in our 
minds, which, being formed from the many, and only in conſequence 
of their exiſting in the many, are ſaid to be is u g; and as we get 
them by abſtracting the forms of material things from the matter in 
which they exiſt, they are properly enough called ahHract ideas, in 
contradiſtinction to the two other kinds, thoſe exiſting before the ma- 
ny, and thoſe in the many. But it is very improper to uſe thoſe terms 
when we ſpeak of ideas in general, as if there were no ideas, but what 
were abſtracted from matter. And it is ſtill more improper to diſtin- 
guiſh, by that appellation, ideas from ſenſations, as if ſenſations were 
ideas, only not abſtracted from matter; and, as if it were not of the 
utmoſt conſequence in philoſophy, and indeed the foundation of all 
philoſophy, to diſtinguiſh particulars from ow | 


Whether Plato? 8 doctrine of ideas deſerve the cenſure which Ari- 


flotle has thrown upon it, of being no better than the flouriſh of a 


muſician *, that i is, mere ſound, without ſenſe or meaning; or whe- 
ther there be not more meaning in it than Ariſtotle ſeems to have ap- 
Prehended, is an inquiry which belongs more properly to the ſecond 
part of my work, where I am to treat, not of the ideas of the human 
mind, but of the ideas of the fr/ order; for it is only the ideas of 
the human mind that I am now concerned with, and thoſe, 1 ſay, do 
FP e FE; | | exiſt 


* Tx yang ud ayers, THETIOoNETR y 16 r, Huohtic, Poſterior. ib. 1. cap. 22. 1 5 1 15 I. 
#n fine, Edit. Du- Val, where Philoponus, in his commentary upon the paſſage, fol. 53+ 
tells us, that, by the word reiferieuara, we are to underſtand the flouriſh of thoſe that 
played upon the ithara, in order to 11 whether t their ſtrings were right tuned, be- 


fore they began to Play- 
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exiſt in the manner explained by Ariſtotle, that is, in the mind, and 
conſequently have as real an exiſtence as the mind itſelf. 


To argue that, if no ſuch ideas exiſted, there could be no truth, ſci- 
_ ence, demonſtration, or reaſoning of any kind, will prove nothing to 
the ſceptic, who doubts of every thing, and would make us believe that 
there is no ſuch thing as truth or certainty. Neither would it con- | | | 
vince thoſe philoſophers, who do not believe in God, to ſay, that, if the _ | nl 
- univerſe be the production of wiſdom and counſel, not of chance and i 
material neceſſity, there muſt neceſſarily exiſt ideas of the firſt kind, | 
I mean the ideas in the Divine intellect; and, if it be true, that we | | jt 
have any participation of the Divine nature, there muſt alſo be in our | | 
minds tome ideas reſembling theſe. But I will argue from facts, that 
cannot be contraverted by the greateſt ſceptic and moſt confirmed un- 
believer, 8 "by 7 T 


| When a human artiſt executes any piece of work, has he not the 

idea of it in his mind before he executes it? This, I think, cannot 
be denied; and, if ſo, it is a clear proof that the firſt kind of ideas I 
mentioned is to be found even among us. Further, I aſk, whether or 
not the idea of the artiſt is not in the work that he has executed? 
And, I think, this queſtion muſt likewiſe be anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, as it is the idea of the artiſt that gives the thing its form, and 
makes it what it is; and, if ſo, we have likewiſe here the ſecond kind 
of ideas I mentioned, which exiſts in the material ſubſtance. I aſk 
further, Cannot we, by contemplating this piece of art, find out the i- 
dea of the artiſt, and ſo make it our own idea? If this neither cannot 

be denied, then have we likewiſe here an example of the third kind 
of ideas I mentioned, which, by us, are abſtracted from material things, 
and made the objects of the mind's contemplation, ſeparated from the 
matter in which they exiſt, 


Nome Ws 
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Let me further ſuppoſe, that this artiſt executes many works, fome 
of the ſame kind, ſome of a different kind ; cannot I form a notion, 
not only of each particular work by itſelf, but of what they have 


in common, likewife of that in which they differ, and alſo of Sane 
ſeveral qualities 0 properties? 2 


Now, to ply this to the inven artiſt, the author of this uni- 
verſe, and of all the wonderful things in it or, let me ſuppoſe that 
there is no artiſt in the caſe, no plan, no deſign, no previous idea of 
the work that was to be executed, but all the effect of chance or ma- 
terial neceſſity ; ſtill I can find out the frame or conſtitution of the ſeveral 
productions of nature; I can likewiſe diſeover what they have in com- 
mon, and alſo wherein they differ from one another. Further, I can 
recogniſe in them certain qualities which are peculiar to ſome of them, 
and never are ſeparated from them; others, again, which are acciden- 
tal, and may be in them, or not, juſt as it happens. And thus we 
have all thoſe five claſſes of ideas, of which Porphyry treats “, viz. - 8= 
nus, ſpecies, difference, peculiar, and accidental. | T's 


The only doubt, therefore, that can poſſibly be, wah reſpe& to the 
exiſtence of ideas in our mind, is, whether or not we have in fact the 
power of thus abſtracting and generalizing ? or, in other words, whe- 
| ther we have the faculty of intellect, or only the faculties of ſenſe and 
imagination? for thofe who deny that we have ideas muſt neceſſarily 
maintain that we have no more intellect than the brutes, and only, like 
them, ſenſes, imagination, and memory. Now, that we have the fa- 
culty of abſtracting and generalizing, is a fact that, I think, I have 
made evident, by what I have ſaid above f, where | have ſhown, that 
even our children poſſeſs this faculty, when they can operate upon 
that moſt abſtract idea of number, without applying it to any parti- 
| cular thing. At the ſame time, I do not deny that it is very difficult 
in many caſes, and a great work of ſciences to form a perfect idea of 


— Porphyry's Introduction to Ariltctle's Oe: > 
q See P. 324. 
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a thing, clear and diſtinct, ſeparate from all other ideas, and without 
any thing material ſticking to it; and that, in exerciſing this higheſt 
faculty of the mind, we are much obſtructed by the animal part of 
our nature, I mean, by the ſenſes and imagination. But that we have 
the faculty, if not from nature, at leaſt from uſe and experience, and 
that it may be greatly improved in the ſame way in which it is ac 
quired, are facts that I hold to be uncontravertible. | 


In treating this argument, I . proceeded in a way that may be 
thought unnatural and prepoſterous; for J have argued from art to 
nature, that is, from the effect to the cauſe, (all art being derived from 

nature), inſtead of arguing from nature to art, that is, from the cauſe 
to the effect. But this would have been ſuppoſing, what my adver- 
ſaries in this argument are not willing to grant, that there is a Being, 
the author of this univerſe, in whoſe mind there are the ideas of every 
thing here exiſting, I have, therefore, choſen rather to argue from 

the works of art, concerning the exiſtence of which there can be no 
diſpute ; and to ſhow that, if we have ideas of thoſe works, we muſt, 
for the ſame reaſon, have ideas of the works of nature. 


From the account here given of ideas, it is evident that the frſt or- 
der of them muſt be eternal and unchangeable, like the Being in whoſe 
intellect they reſide ; and theſe may be underſtood to be what are 
called, in the language of Scripture, the incorruptible things of God. 
_ The ſecond order, which exiſts in the many, that is, in material things, 
muſt of neceſſity, like them, be corruptible and periſhing ; but, like 
them, they are conſtantly renewed, ſo that there is no blank or gap in 
nature. And, as to the ideas in our minds, as they are, in this ſtate of 
our exiſtence, acquired, ſo they are alſo loſt by oblivion, and many 
other cauſes. But thoſe who believe our minds to be eternal. and of 
divine original, will likewiſe believe, that neither is there here any 
gap in nature; but that, as we had ideas before we came into this pri- 

ſon 
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ſon of fleſh. and blood, fo. we ſhall: have them, likewiſe;. after we 
are releaſed from it, by ſome other method of communication 


with the great ſource of all * viz. Nature, and its Divine Au- : 
* *, | | 


From this account of ideas, it is evident in what ſenſe generals may 
be ſaid to be, or not to be, befedes. particulars, which | find, from a 
paſſage of Ariſtotle f, was a puzzle in antient times. Conſidered, as 
Plato confiders them, they are beings having a ſubſtance, and exiſt- 
ing ſeparately, not only from the corporeal things which participate of 
them, but from the mind which conceives them. On the other hand, 
according to Ariſtotle, conſidered as ſubſtances, they have no being at 
all, beſides particulars. But, conſidered as in the mind of the Supreme 
Cauſe, they have an exiſtence, and an exiſtence more real than particu- 
lars, becauſe they are eternal and unchangeable, as Ariſtotle has ſaid, 
whereas particulars are corruptible and periſhing . | 


Neither 


The diſtinction that I have made here betwixt thoſe ideas which are incorrup- 
tible, and thoſe which are corruptible, will, I think, be ſufficient to anſwer the puzzle 
that Philoponus makes upon this ſubject, in his commentary upon the firſt book of the 
laft Analytics, fol. 61. where he endeavours to ſet Ariſtotle at variance with himſelf, 
becauſe that he ſays in one place, (Laſt Analytics, lib. 1. cap. 24) that generals are in- 
corruptible, but particulars corruptible ; whereas, in the beginning of his work Ty: 
Yovzxs, be fays, that generals are either nothing at all, or poſterior to particulars. But 
this contradiction is only in appearance; for, in the firſt paſſage, he is ſpeaking only of 
the firſt order of ideas, thoſe in the Divine Mind, which. are undoubtedly-i incorrup- 
tible; whereas, thoſe exiſting in matter, are as certainly corruptible. But, in the 
book mg Vox, he is ſpeaking of the ideas of the human mind, which, as they are 
formed from particular things; are undoubtedly, in order, poſterior to them. And, as 
to the; doubt that he ſtates of ideas having any exiſtence . at all, it mult be underſtood 

of ſuch an exiſtence as Plato gives them. 

2 Analytic. Paſterior. lib. 1. cap. 24. 
1 Ariſtotle, ibid. His words are, E. pee $47 Tis N Us, vat pen Sum rupare T6 3 en ar 


dn 1TT0) £007 TWY xf p5205 2 221 unbe- Leg Te up. ra, 61 ie 1071 r Nνν 
Ages, wer” a. : | 2 8 
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Neither have they a leſs real exiſtence becauſe they do not exiſt ſe- 

parately; for that is the caſe of qualities or accidents, ſuch as black and 

white, round and ſquare, which do not exiſt ſeparately, but neceſſarily 

in ſubſtances, yet have a real exiſtence as well as the fubſtances. In 

like manner, ideas, though they exiſt only in particular ſubſtances, or 
in the mind of ſome intelligent being, have a real exiſtence. 


It makes, however, a difference, whether the idea exiſts only in our 
minds, or whether it does not likewiſe exiſt in particular and mate- 


rial things. If it exiſt only in the firſt manner, it is a mere notion, 


and what the ſchoolmen call an ens rationis, ſuch as the idea of a 
Chimaera, or a Hippocentaur, or of any other animal that never exiſt- 
ed. Whereas, if it exiſt not only in our mind, but in ſome material 
thing, or, in other words, if the idea be produced into act, then bas it 
what may be properly called a real exiſtence. 

To conclude, the whole argument concerning the exiſtence of ideas 
comes to this : Not only the philoſopher, but every the moſt vulgar 
man, diſtinguiſhes, in the works of art, betwixt the matter and the 
form, obſerving, that the ſame matter takes various forms, according 
to the pleaſure of the artiſt, and different matter the ſame form: He 
therefore thinks and ſpeaks of the form, without taking into his con- 
ſideration the matter of which it may be made; and this form, even 
in common language, is called the deg of the thing. In like manner, 
the various natural ſubſtances, with which we are ſurrounded, have 
various ſhapes, texture, and conformation of parts, and other qualities 
and properties, which diſcriminate them one from another, and make 
every thing to be what it is, in contradiſtinction to every other thing. 
Theſe conſtitute the form of ſuch ſubſtances; and, when we have got a 
clear and diſtin notion of this form, we are ſaid to have an idea of the 


thing; and this ideu, likewiſe, we conſider as diſtinct from the matter, 


of which we have no diſtinct notion at all, but only a confuſed appre- 


henſion; 
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henſion; ſo that it is truly only the idea of ſuch things that we 
know. | dey: 


Thus, I think, I have proved, that ideas or generals have a real ex- 


iſtence; as well as the particular objects of ſenſe. And 1 will proceed, 
in the next chapter, to ſolve ſome difficulties that may occur concern- 


ing the combination of ideas in propoſitions and ſyllogiſms. 


CHAP; 
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e 


The Foundation of all Syllogiſm, and, conſequently, of all Reaſoning, is, 
that one Idea contains another as a Part of it—This [Iluftrated by 
Examples, and ſhown to- apply to all Kinds of Syllogiſm—In what 
Senſe one Idea can be /ard to contain another—The Genus contains the 
Species, and therefore is praedicated of it —As the Genus contains the. 
Species, ſo the Species contains the Genus—The Reaſon why this Diffi- 


culty has not occurred to Modern Sceptics—1t did occur to Plato, but 
is ſolved neither by him nor Ariſtotle.— Solution of the Difficulty— 
Mluſtrations from Material Things, ſuch as Seals and Statues —Illuſtra- 


tion from Ideas in the Mind of an Artiſt —from the Intelligible 


Forms in the Mind of the Supreme Artifi—Obſervations ariſing from 
this Theory Primo, it appears how Generals are the Cauſe of Parti- 


culars—Secundo, I explains how the Genus contains many Specieſes,. 
ut the Species only one Genus—Tertio, - It explains the myſterious- 
Language of Plato concerning Ideas—Laſtly, It ſhows the . 


/ Things 1 and how all Things tend ta one. 


LL demonftrative reaſoning, and, indeed, all reaſoning of every 
kind, ſuppoſes, not only the exiſtence of generals, but that 
there is a ſubordination of them, one to another: Or, in other words; 

that one idca is more general than another; and, that the leſs general 


idea is contained in, and makes a part. of the' more. general. And, ac- 


cordingly, the whole doctrine of the ſyllogiſm, to which all demon- 
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ſtrative reaſoning, and, indeed, all reaſoning of every kind, is redu- 
cible, depends upon this propoſition, That, if one idea contains, or 
does not contain, the whole of another; and, if that other does con- 
tain, or does not, tlie whole of a third, then does the firſt contain, or 
not contain, the whole of the third; or, in other words, if one of 
the ideas is a part, or not a part of another, and, if a third idea is a 
part, or not a part of that idea which is a part of the firſt, then will 
the third idea be a part, or no part, of the firſt. But, as thoſe things 
are not eaſily expreſſed by words, I will do, as Ariſtotle has done in 
his logical works, I will uſe letters, as general characters, to expreſs 
them. The propoſition, then, expreſſed in that manner, is this, That, 
if A contains the whole of B, and B contains the whole of C, then A 
contains the whole of C: Or, if A does not contain B, nor any part of 
it, or, what is the ſame thing, excludes B, and, if B contains the whole 
of C; then does A exclude C, and every part of it. And, to make the 
matter ſtill clearer, I will do, as Ariſtotle's commentators do, and 
ſometimes himſelf, apply theſe general characters to a particular ex- 
ample ; as thus, If the general idea of /ubſance contain the whole idea 
of animal, and if animal contain the whole idea of man, then will /ub- 

ftance contain the whole idea of nan. Or, to put it in the ordinary 
ſyllogiſtical form, Every animal is a ſubſtance ; Every man is an ani- 
mal: Therefore every man is a ſubſtance. And this is a ſyllogiſm of 
which the concluſion is affirmative. And, as for the negative conclu- 
ſion, take this for an example: The idea of a fone does not contain, 
or, what is the ſame thing, excludes the whole idea of animal. The 
idea of animal contains, or includes the whole idea of man; there- 
fore the idea of fone excludes the whole idea of man; which, in the 
ſyllogiſtical form, runs thus: No ſtone is an animal; W man 

is an animal: Therefore no man is a 1. 
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In all theſe inſtances, it is manifeſt, that the more general idea is 
conſidered as a whole, and the leſs general as a part; and upon this 


relation of the one to the other the conclufion of the argument alto- 


gether depends. And, accordingly, in this "IF Ariſtotle has ex- 
l the e of hann 


062 . But 


„His way of expreſſing, that the more general idea contains the whole of the leſs 


general, is, that the former is x«T4 ve of the latter. And the way he expreſſes the 
relation of the leſs general to the more general, is by ſaying, that the leſs general is 


» 52» of the more general. The expreſſions, therefore, denote the ſame thing, only 


_ conſidered in different reſpects, His words are, To I uv 6am e rige rige, xe T6 
XATH FXVTOS 4 ,t Ja rige b rig. THYTOY tr. Afyopenr N To rar rares xaTryoganrIaiy 
sar fende, 1 Tov brexeHE,V;Q. ̃ Auferr, xa ov der ov Aix;bncgras. Analyt. Prior. cap. 1. in fine. 
And, in the beginning of the 4th chapter thereafter, he expreſſes the relation of the 
three terms of the ſyllogiſm to one another in the following words: *0ras ov go. 


zu ros $5,008 P05 αννν, t ve tear u 0AS Gilds α,jñ, a TOY fate e AW Te 


berg ai y len ebe, al ren ange ena, CUNAGY10þ607 TRAWS?, And, in an after paſſage 
of the ſame book, he ſays expreſsly, that, if the one idea is not to the other as a 


whole is to a part, and, if that other is not to a third as a part to a whole, there is no 


fyllogiſm : OA yee 's ten ter, g ax 1g αεο, x HANG Fgocs TOUTE 6 {48205 æpog dN, 15 
teres ro Taovre? Nun e 3 Nπνιτ - o vag yore: & ovaneyiopes: Thid. cap. 41. 
The only inſtances I have given of ſyllogiſms are thoſe whoſe concluſions are either 


univerſal affirmatives, or univerſal negatives, or, in Ariſtotle's language, that are ei - 


ther v rarrec, or zaTe wndires, becauſe I would not embarraſs. the argument with 
ſyllogiſms whoſe concluſions are either particular affirmatives, or particular negatives; 


that is, as Ariſtotle has expreſſed it, either zare res, Or ev are Twes, or, what is the 


ſame thing, «v x«T« h But the reaſon of the thing is the ſame with reſpect to 
theſe particular propoſitions, and with reſpect to the univerſal ; becauſe what is the 
rule for the whole, muſt alſo be the rule for the part. Thus, if A contain B wholly, 
and B contain a part of C; then will A contain a part of C; that is, the concluſion. 
will be a particular affirmative. Again, if A exclude B wholly, and B includes a part 
of C, then will A exelude a part of C; where the conclufion is a particular negative, 
or ov ara wares, And, as all the concluſions of ſyllogiſm muſt of neceſſity be either 
affirmative or negative, and each of ' theſe either general or particular, we have 
here a ſhort view of the whole doctrine of ſyllogiſm, which manifeſtly depends upon 
the principle of one idea containing, or not containing another, as a part of it. 
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But the queſtion i is, in what ſenſe one idea can be ſaid to be part of 
another ? And this is a queſtion of very great importance, as, with- 
out being able to anſwer it, we cannot give any rational account of the 
evidence of the ſyllogiſm, nor, indeed, of any other kind of reaſoning, 
which, as I have ſaid, is ali 1cducible to ſyllogiſm. 


One anſwer to this queſtion is Sd. enough, namely, that the 
more general idea, which contains the leſs general, as a part of it, is 
- the genus ; and the leſs general, ſo contained, is the ſpecies ; for it is 
only, when ideas have that relation to one another, that the one can 
be faid to contain the other as a part. This will be evident, if we 
conſider that, when one idea thus contains another, it is a ways prae- 
dicated of that other. Thus, the idea of animal, which contains the 
idea of man, is praedicated of man, and we ſay, Man is an animal *, 
Now, as I had occaſion to obſerve before f, one idea can be praedicated 
of another only in two reſpects, either as genus and /Pecies. or as acci- 
dent and ſubflance. Now, though the accident can be praedicated of 
the ſubſtance, it is only praedicated of it as inherent in it, not as con- 
taining it; or, as Ariſtotle expreſſes it, it 18 e DOT ont wrong; 
for it is impoſſible that we can ſay, that the colour 0 hite, tor exam- 
ple, which we praedicate of man, or any other animal, can be ſaid to 
contain Pen : by remains, "OT, that * n e den the 


\ 


contain the other as a part of it. 


But here the queſtion recurs, In what ſenſe the ſpecies can be ſaid to 


be part of the genus f It is not, as one piece of matter is part of an- 
"mums 


The genius of our language will not admit ſuch propoſitions to he ans in a 
more natural way, by putting the praedicate, which is the greater term, firſt, as in 
Greek, Ce, ier. 4 erbewwes 3 or, to expreſs it in Ariſtotle's logical language, wor xarx 
| Tov «bgexev; by which any ambiguity that may ariſe from the uſe of the ſubſtantive | 
verb ter is removed · | 


T. p. 383·˙ 
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other, or one portion of ſpace, or of time, is part of another, or as 
one number is part of another. Nor is it in the ſenſe that we ſay 
that any quality inherent in a ſubſtance makes part of that ſubſtance; 
for, as I have ſaid, this relation of ideas, by which they are conſidered 
as whole and part, has nothing to do with ſubſtance and accident. 
The queſtion, therefore, appears to be of ſome difficulty. And the dif- 
ficulty will appear the greater, if we conſider that the genus not only 
contains the ſpecies, but the ſpecies alſo contains the genus: So that 
the genus may be ſaid to be a part of the ſpecies, as well as the ſpe- 
cies of the genus *; for the ſpecies, man, undoubtedly contains the 
genus, animal, which is ſo eſſential a part of man, that we cannot 
conceive man to exiſt without it : And therefore it is made part of 
the definition of man. Now, how can we conceive that the ſame 
thing ſhould be both part and whole, with reſpe& to another thing? 
or, in other words, that one thing ſhould both contain and be con- 
tained in the ſame thing? Here, therefore, the matter appears to be 
very much involved and perplexed; and we are at as great a loſs as 
ever to know upon what foundation the evidence of the ſyllogiſm, 
and of every other kind of reaſoning, reſts. 


This is an objection to the certainty of human reaſoning, which has 
not occurred to any of our modern ſceptics, for a reaſon that is plain 
enough, namely, that they are not ſo learned in logic as to ſee it. But 
it appears to have occurred to Plato, in the Politicus *, where he fays, 
© That every ſpecies is a part, but every part is not a ſpecies.” But he 
adds, that a more particular explanation of this difference betwixt the 


two, 


„This was very well known in the Peripatetic ſchool ; for they diſtinguiſhed be- 


twixt the genus or ſpecies that was «xs Tos roo, and that which was & Tos Neg. 
The genus and ſpecies of the firſt kind is that which comprehends the ſpecieſes or indi- 


viduals under it ; whereas, what is « Tos T6aa0s, is what exiſts in the ſpecieſfes or in- 


dividuals, and makes a part of them. See what I bave ſaid above, concerning this 
diſtinction of ideas, p. 466. 


+ Page 532. Edit. Ficini. 
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two, would be a work of time and difficulty, and would carry him too 
far from the ſubject on hand. I wiſh, however, that, if not there, in 
ſome other place, he had explained this matter. But this he has not 
done, as far as I know. Neither has Ariſtotle done it in his Logic, 
where he has talked ſo much of one term of a propoſition being a part 
of another, and has made it, as I have ſhown, the foundation of his 
whole ſyſtem. I can aſſigu no other reaſon for this omiſſion, ex- 
cept the ſame which I aſſign for his giving no account, in his E- 
thics, of the fair and the hand/ame, which, however, he has made 
the principle of all virtuous actions, namely, that ſuch inquiries be- 
long to the firſt philoſophy, not to particular ſciences, ſuch as logic or 
morals, which, like other ſubordinate ſciences, aſſume their principles, 
and refer you to the fly, ſcience, or ſcience of ſciences, for the demon- 
ſtration and explanation of them. But, neither in his Metaphyſics 
have I found any ſolution of this difficulty concerning the principle 
of his Logic; nor have any of his commentators, as far as I know, 
_ ſupplied this defect. We muſt, TO y what we can Hes without 
their affifiance, to ſolve it. | t | 


In the firſt place, it is impoſſible, by the nature of things, that the 
genus ſhould contain the ſpecies as a part of it, and the ſpecies ſhould 
likewiſe contain the genus, in the ſame reſpect. But, in different re- 
ſpects, it is poſſible that each of them may contain the other, and be 
contained by it. We muſt, therefore, try to diſtinguiſh the different 
manners of containing, and being contained. And there is a diſtinc- 
tion that runs through the whole of antient philoſophy, ſolving many 
difficulties that are otherwiſe inſurmountable, and which, 1 hope, will 
likewiſe ſolve this difficulty. The diſtinction L mean is the diſtinction 
betwixt what exiſts due, or potentially only, and that which exiſts 
myyus, Or actually. In the firſt ſenſe, every thing exiſts in its cauſes; | 


and, in the other ſenſe, nothing exiſts but what is actually produced. £ 


| Now, in this firſt ſenſe, the whole ipecies exiſts 1 in the genus ; for the 
| | genus 
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genus virtually contains the whole ſpecies, not only what actually exiſts | 
of it, but what may exiſt of it in any future time. In the ſame manner, 
the loweſt ſpecies, below which there 1s nothing but individuals, con- 
tains virtually all thoſe individuals, preſent and future. Thus, the 
ſpecies man, comprehends all the individuals now exiſting, or that 
ſhall hereafter exiſt; which, therefore, are ſaid to be parts of the ſpecies 
man. On the other hand, the genus is actually contained in the ſpe- 
cies; and the ſpecies, likewiſe, in each of the individuals under it. 
Thus, the genus animal is actually contained in the ſpecies man, with- 
out which it could not be conceived to exiſt. And, for the ſame tea- 
ſon, the ſpecies man is ac7ually contained in each individual “. 


will endeavour to illuſtrate this Joarine of mine by ſome exam- 
ples: And I will begin with one that is much uſed by the philoſo- 
phers of the Alexandrian School, but for another purpoſe that I ſhall 
mention afterwards. The example is that of a figure upon a ſeal, 
which virtually contains all the impreſſions of that figure that are 
made, have been made, or ſhall be made ; whereas each impreſſion 
actually contains the figure of the ſeal but once. In like manner, the 
famous ſtatue of the Venus of Medicis contains virtually in it all the 
many copies that have been made of it, or that ſhall hereafter be made 
of it in Paris plaſter, or metal; whereas each of the copies contains 
only one Venus: And thus it is that the idea of man contains virtu- 
ally Peter, James, and * Whereas, each of theſe contains ras 4 
but o one man. 


But. 


* Tt is a piece of juſtice which I think I owe to an author, hardly known at all in 
the weſtern parts of Europe, to acknowledge that J got the hint of the ſolution of this 
difficulty from him. The author I mean is a living Greek author, Eugenius Diaco- 
nus, at preſent Profeſſor, as I am informed, in the Patriarch's Univerſity at Conſtan- 
tinople, who has written an excellent ſyſtem of logic, in very good Attic Greek. See 


what I have turther ſaid of him in the Origin and Progreſs of Language, vol. 1. p. 45 
2d edition. 
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But ſeals and ſtatues, it may be ſaid, are material things, and 
which, therefore, are not ſo fit to illuſtrate conceptions and ideas of 
the mind, which are immaterial. I will, therefore, in the next ex- 
ample I am to give, go a ſtep beyond the material thing, and aſcend 
to the idea of the artiſt who made the ſeal or the ſtatue. In his idea, 
I ſay, was virtually contained, not only one ſtatue which he ſhould 
afterwards make, but twenty, or one hundred, if he ſhould make as 
many from the fame idea; and not only theſe, but all the copies that 


ſhould, at any after time, be made of his ſtatue, by other artiſts. 


Whereas, every one, either of duplicates made by himſelf, or of co= 
pies made by others, would actually contain his idea but once. 


But I will aſcend a ſtep higher, and a great ſtep it is—from the 
ideas of a human artiſt, to the intelligible forms in the mind of the 
Sovereign Artiſt, which make what we call the intellectual world, the 
pattern and architype of the material. And this brings us directly 
home to our ſubject; for theſe forms in the mind of the Divinity are 
nothing elſe but the genuſes and ſpecieſes of which we are ſpeaking. 
Now, that in theſe genuſes all the ſpecieſes are virtually contained, 
and, in the ſpecieſes, all the individuals of every kind, no body will 
deny who believes in God; for it is in this ſenſe, and this ſenſe on- 
ly, that all things are in Cod; becauſe it is impoſſible to imagine that 
they can be in him actually and materially. Suppoſe, therefore, the 
material world not to have been from all eternity, but that time was : 
when it was not, even then it exiſted virtually and potentially in the 
ideas of the Divine Mind. But, when theſe ideas are exerted into act, 
and the forms imprefſed, as it were, upon matter, then ſuch material 
thing contains this form really and actually. And it was to illuſtrate 
this production of the viſible world from the intellectual, that the A- 
| lexandrian philoſophers uſed the compariſon of the ſeal. But I uſe it 
for another purpoſe, namely, to ſhow that the figure upon the ſeal 
| may be multiplied in inſinitum, by impreſſions of it upon wax, and 

| | yet 
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yet the Vorm is but one, containing virtually all the ſeveral impre ſ- 
ſions, and, at the ſame time, actually contained in each of the impreſ- 
ſions. | = 


From this theory of mine thus illuſtrated, there ariſe ſeveral impor- 
tant obſervations. And, in the f place, we may now ſee clearly, 
what was maintained in a preceding chapter *, that generals are the 
cauſe of particulars : For, that the generals in the Divine mind are the 
cauſe of the particulars in the material world, no man, who is not an 
athieſt, will deny. And, as we participate fo far of the Divine nature, 
as to have ideas or intelligible forms in our minds, not ſelf-originated 
indeed, like thoſe of divinity, but derived from the forms of the vi- 
ſible world, thoſe forms, where we are able to produce them into act, 
are undoubtedly the can/e of the thing ſo produced. And, laſtly, the 
more general forms of natural things may be ſaid to produce the more 
particular, and to be the cauſe of them, according to the definition I 
have given of cauſe, being that without which they could not exiſt, 
Thus, the genus, or more general idea of animal, is the cauſe of the 
particular ſpecies man, ſince, without animal, man could not exiſt, 
whereas animal could exiſt without man; and, if it be aſked what 
cauſe? the anſwer is, the formal cauſe ; for, it is another power which 
_ realiſes thoſe forms, and makes them to exiſt really and materially, 
and that power is the efficient cauſe ; and, if we add the matter upon 
which theſe forms are impreſſed, and the end for which that is done, 
then have we all the four cauſes of Ariſtotle, the material, the formal, 


the efficicat, and the final, And thus it appears, in what ſenſe every . 


general idea is the cauſe of every particular idea under it, and every 
general propoſition the cauſe of every particular propoſition derived 
from it ; and how it comes, that, when from particulars we aſcend to 
generals, which, by the infirmity of our natures, we are obliged to do, 
we diſcover the cauſes of things; and that, when we reaſon down- 
wards from generals to particulars, that way of reaſoning is the moſt. 
5 . „ excellent, 
* Chap. 9. cf this Book. 
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excellent, and is demonſtration properly ſo called, by which we: 
prove, not only that a thing i, but why it is, and by which we come 
as near as we can to ſuperior intelligences, who ſee things in their cau- 
ſes, and, through the generals, recogniſe the particulars. 


"Secunda, We may alſo ſee here the reaſon why the genus can con- 
tain ſo many ſpecieſes, differing, all, in ſome reſpects, each from the o- 
ther, yet all united in one common genus; whereas, the ſpecies con- 
tains but one genus, to which it belongs. And, for the ſame reaſon, the 
individuals of every ſpecies contain only each the ſpecies to which it 
belongs *: For the ſame thing may contain many things potentially, 

as many as can be produced out of it; but nothing actually exiſting can 
contain any thing but that which is acrfually in it, and e its 
nature and eſſence. 


And here we may perceive the nadie why an univerſal 3 
propoſition does not reciprocate; for, though I can praedicate the ge- 
nus animal of the whole ſpecies man, and all the individuals under it, 
I cannot praedicate man of the whole genus animal, and all the ſpeci- 
eſes and individuals under it, becauſe man contains nothing more but 
the genus animal, ſo far as it exiſts in him, not as it exiſts in other. a- 
nimals; for that would be to make one ſpecies of animals, or one in- 
dividual of that ſpecies, many ſpecieſes, or many individuals. The 
propoſition, therefore, into which the univerſal affirmative above men- 
tioned is ende, is, * 3%: ce be e e of ome animal T. 
| | Tertio, 


It may be objeQed, that; the individual man contains, not t only the ſpecies many. 
but the genus animal, and, above it, the genus animated body; then an higher genus 
ſtill, body ; and, laſtly, the higheſt of all, ſubſtance. But it is to be obſerved, that the 
individual man, in actually containing the ſpecies man, does alſo actually contain all 


the ſeveral genuſes above it, the r as 1 have ſhown, e re the ge · 
nus above it. | 


+ Ihis is the diſtinction WF by Ariftotle, wok the univerſal nnn and 
the particular affirmative, which, as I have obſerved, he expreſſes thus, ara n re, and 
rere rs; ſo that, though we can ſay deer a rarreg ee, we cannot lay avlpures 
8 xa r rares cn, _=_ only pores X&T% eg Cwove | 
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Tertio, From this theory of genus and ſpecics, I think we may ex- 
| plain the myſterious language in which Plato ſpeaks of ideas, without 
_ adopting his ſyſtem of ideas. An idea, he tells us, is, That which 
makes one of the many; which, preſerving the unity and integrity of 
its own nature, runs through and mixes with things finite in num- 
ber; and yet, however multiform it may appear, is always the ſame ; 
* ſo that, by it, we find out and diſcriminate the thing, whatever 


different ſhape it may aſſume, and under whatever diſguiſe it may, 


* Proteus-like, hide itſelf &; for, according to the account that I have 
given of the matter, it is evident, that the viſible forms, which are de- 


rived from the intelligible form, muſt be many, and likewiſe ene, in 


reſpect of the original form, which, like the ſignature of the ſeal, they 

have all impreſſed upon them. Further, that this form, when it is 
Produced into act, muſt neceſſarily run through, and mix with an infi- 
nite number of things, the original form ſtill remaining one and the 
ſame, without addition, diminution, or alteration of any kind. And, 
_ laſtly, it is no doubt true, that this form, by being mixed and incorpo- 
rated with matter, is very often obſcured and hid; ſo that it ĩs very diffi- 


cult to find it out ſeparated from the matter, and diſcriminated' from 


other forms with which it may be mixed. Neither is it difficult, I 
think, from the principles I have laid down, to clear up that puzzle, 
'which Ariſtotle objects to the doctrine of ideas, both of Plato, and of 
the Pythagoreans; the former of which ſaid, that all things were 
what they were by participation of the idea, the latter by imitation 7; 
for both were in the right, and expreſſed the ſame thing only by dif- 
ferent words; for the material thing is truly an imitation of the ideal 
form, and, as it has that form upon it, may alſo be properly enough 
ſaid to participate of it. | 
os Ppp2 Laſtly, 
| .*® See Plato in Philebo, et alibi. | | 
+ Metaphyſ. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 848. Editio Du Þ at. 
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_ Lafth, From what I have ſaid of theſubordination of ideas, we may ob- 
ſerve the progreſs of things upwards, and the wonderful tendency of all 
things in nature towards one principle of union. This is to be found in 
all the ſeveral claſſes of being, which till riſe, one above another, till they 
end in that one category to which they belong. And here the ana- 
lyſis of logic ends; but where logic ends, theology begins, and ſhows 
that all the ten categories terminate in one principle, and have one 
common origin, the intellect Divine, the ſource of every thing exiſting, 
or that can exiſt in the univerſe, where all things exiſt in the moſt perfect 
unity; for there is not fir? or laſt there, nor the ſucceſſion of ideas as 
in our minds, but all things are preſent at once; and the paſt, the pre- 
ſent, and the future, what is precedent, and what is con/equent, are 
ſeen in one view. In this manner, not only logic, but every other 
| ſcience, ends in theology, the ſummit of all Ei hs and which 
to py is the e e. of haman nature. 


Having thus 1 as I 50 all objections to the principles of 
human knowledge, I will now proceed to ſome further ſpeculations 
concerning mind, with which I am to * this Kap and this 
part of my work. 
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C.H Ai 


of Propoſiti tions, the Subject of which is a A” Mind.—Mind par- 
ticular is the Subject of Intellect— therefore may be the Subject of De- 


monſtration Inſtances of Demonſtration concerning Mind—The Exift- 
ence of that great Mind, which is the Canſe of all Things, tis demon- 
flrable—There we are to ſecł for the Origin of Truth, not in the Mind 


of Man, nor in the Material World It is from God that Truth derives 


its Eternity and Immutability—Truth would not be eternal and immu- 
table, if the Opinion of Des Cartes were true God is the Fountain of 
Beauty as well as of 'Truth—The Difference betwixt Beauty and 
Truth—The Intellectual World, the perſect Model of all Beauty in 
Theory Beauty in Practice Something more perfect ſtill The Univerſe, 
therefore, moſt perfectly beautiful—Zow far Man can advance in Beau- 
ty, either Speculative or Practicul Ib reduce our Ideas of Beauty 10 
Practice, and make a little World of them, is the greateſt Effort of Hu- 
man intelleci I be Materials out of which Man makes theſe little Worlds 
is gwn Species the nobleſt of theſe Materials=Other Materials of 


this Creation—ſuch as Sounds—Colours—Stone—and Metal—The 


Gift of Genius beflowed but upon few—Whole nations appear to want 
it altogether One Nation had it in the moſt eminent Degree. 


LTHOUGH I have ſaid a great deal of mind, the reader will for- 


give me for concluding this book with another chapter upon it, 
fince I could not otherwiſe finiſh my doctrine of propoſitions, which, he 
will recollect, I divided into two kinds“: — Thoſe of which both 

. | praedicate 
See page 378—410 | 
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praedicate and ſubject were generals; and thoſe of which the prae- 
dicate was a general, but the ſubje& a particular thing. Theſe, again, 
I ſubdivided into ſuch whoſe ſubject was a particular corporeal thing, 
and ſuch whoſe ſubjeX was a particular mind. Of all the other kinds 
of propoſitions I have already ſpoken. And it only remains that 1 
ſhould ſay ſomething of the laſt Kind. 


Every partieular body is che object of ſenſe, and of * 1 
and, for that reaſon, and on account of its periſhable nature, it ne- 
ver can be the ſubject of ſcience. Mind, on the other hand, whe- 
ther general or particular, i is the object: only of intellect ; for it cannot 
the apprehended by ſenſe, nor otherwiſe conceived but by intellect. 

And as it is, of its nature, eternal and incorruptible, there is nothing to 
hinder even a. particular mind to be the ſubject of ſcience and de- 
monſtration. And though we do not perfectiy know the ſubſtance 
or eſſence of mind, any morethan of bod ly, yet, knowing perfectly ſome 
eſſential properties of it, we can, from thence, by ſtrict demonſtration, : 
deduce others, Thus, for example, we know that activity i is of the 
eſſence of mind ; ; from which, we have already ſeen, that many impor- 
tant conſequences follow, and many more will de deduced from it, 
Then we come to treat of- God, and Nature. 3 | | 


Again, mind i is, by its nature, immaterial-: What is immaterial has 


Lo 110 parts: And what has no parts cannot be moved. This is a propo- 


Btion that I have taken for granted in the preceding part of this 
Fork; but, if any body ſhould doubt of it; it may be thus eaſily demon- 
ſtrated from the nature of motion: : What is meved has its parts 
ſucceſſively in different parts of ſpace: What, therefore, has no parts, 
cannot be moved. And thus we conclude, as Ariſtotle does, that no 
particular mind, ſuch as the human, can be moved directly, immediately, 
or of itſelf, and by its own nature, but by accident, that is, by its 
happening to be conjoined with another ſubſtance by its nature 
| moveable, viz. n along with which it is — moved. 7 7 
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It is from the nature of mind, ſo different from body, Jenes with 


the exiſtence of the material world, which, I think, I have ſufficiently 


proved, againſt all the cavils of thoſe who pretend: to diſbelieve it, 
that we conclude there is a God, ſelf- originated, neceſſarily exiſtent, 


and the author of all other things exiſting in the univerſe. This, I 
truſt, I ſhall be able moſt clearly to demonſtrate in the proper place. 
But, taking it at preſent for granted, 1 proceed to ſhow, that truth and 
ſcience are to be deduced from a much higher origin than the human 
mind, even from God himſelf. And, in this way, I think I ſhall 


properly conclude what I have faid | upon the excellence and ſtability 


of truth and ſcience, to which otherwiſe, . it appears, that ſomething. 
would be wanting. | 


For, if truth were nowhere elſe to be found, but in a mind ſuch as 


ours, connected {o intimately with body, and from thence liable to ſo- 


many diſorders and perturbations, and to oblivion among other things, 
it might juſtly be doubted, whether truth deſerved the epithets that 
are beſtowed upon it, of eternal and immutable. Beſides, as there can- 
be no truth without generals, and as all we know of truth is from the 
material world, where thoſe generals or ſpecieſes of things are immer- 


ſed in matter, and in continual motion and agitation with matter, the 


curious and philoſophic mind will naturally inquire whence thoſe ſpe- 
cieſes or forms-of things come, and whether they are not to be found: 
| ſomewhere in a more fixed and permanent ſtate. ' And, if he be not 

a a follower of that mad. philoſophy, which believes that nothing exiſts. 
in the univerſe beſides matter, he will immediately perceive, that thoſe 
forms could not have originated from matter. This will lead him to 
ſeek for their origin elſewhere... And, as there is nothing in the uni- 


verſe but matter and mind, they muſt therefore proceed from mind, 


and mind intelligent. Thus he aſcends from the material to the intel- 
lectual world, which muſt as certainly exiſt as the material, if it be 
true that this en is not. _ work. of blind chance, or of material: 


neceſſity, ; 
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neceſſity, but of counſel and deſign. Now, this intellectual world, 
comprehending ſuch infinite variety of forms, all united together in 


one amazing ſyſtem, can | be hors elſe _ in the mind of the 
Deity “. 


Here we may ſee with what propriety God i is called in "IVE 
the God of Truth ; for in him are all ideas' or ſpecieſes of things, with 
all their connections, dependencies, and relations to one another. Theſe, 
by a wonderful proceſſion, of which we can have no idea, are produ- 
ced into act, and become the material or viſible world, which is no 
other than a tranſcript of the Divine Mind, ſuch as is legible even 
by us poor mortals ; for it is from thence that we firſt derive our 
ideas, recognizing the ſeveral forms and ſpecieſes of things, and inveſ- 
tigating their ſeveral connections, dependencies, and relations, with 
much labour and agitation of mind—from thence, by the help of this 
firſt philoſophy, of which I treat, we aſcend to the fountain of all 
truth, and all ſcience, and diſcover there that tranſcendant truth which 
I mentioned in the beginning of this book f, and which alone can give 

to 


* This intellectual world may be conſidered as poetically deſcribed in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines of Homer, ſo well tranſlated by Lucretius; that it is not eaſy to ſays 
whether the tranflicion or original be moſt beautiful. The paſſage in Homer i is, ä 

H pew? op? 2s $12 e YARUKWTIG Abu 
Ovavurend? 5 68, pace btw iTos i er Pans e 
Fueter avijcoirs TYETTETEL, ure Tor” gg 
Arvtra, ours xαν auαẽJEe r απνννẽͤ H 440K | 
HixTeTa#.. am Atuxꝝn 0 die · uc. HY Ale : Odyſ. 6. v. 41 
Ik̃!hhe words of Lucretius are, g | 
Apparet divum numen, ſedeſque quietae 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adſpergunt; neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat ; ſemperque innubilus acther | | 
Integit, et large diffuſa lumine ridet. Lib. 3: v. 18. 

In this manner thoſe poets may be underſtood to have contraſted the ſlillneſs and 
tranquillity of the intellectual world, with the conſtant motion and agitation, the ne- 
ver · ceaſing tound of e and corruption of * material world 


t Page 374. 
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to truth that eternity and immutabiliiy which is ſo much talked of, 
but ſo little underſtood ; for, as 1 obſerved a little before, if no other 
being had any perception of truth, except man, and if there were no 
dther pattern or archetype of it but this material world, in conſtant | 

motion and change, it might indeed be ſaid to be fomething real, and 
not merely ideal or notional ; but it could not, I think, be laid with 
much propriety, to be eternal and immutable, | 


Nor could it, I think, deſerve theſe epithets, if what Des Cartes, 
and ſome other French philoſophers, who pretend to be Theiſts, have 
ſaid, were true, that truth and falſehood are, by their nature, arbitra- 


1 depending altogether upon the will of the Deity, ſo that it was in 


bis power to have made truth falſehood, or falſehood truth. But they 

might as well have maintained, that it was in the power of the Deity 

to change his nature, and be other than what he is, a ſelf-exiſtent 

Being, neceſſarily exiſting, and, in ys reſpet, unchangeable, 
© without change, or thadow of change;' for theſe ideas of his mind, 

from which all truth i is derived, are part of his nature and effence, 

| and therefore unchangeable. 


| But, i is not beauty e different from truth ? and is not God 
| the fountain of the one as well as the other ?—And firſt, as to the 
difference betwixt truth and beauty, there is truth in a ſingle propoſi- 
tion, but no beauty ; for, in order to give beauty to truth, there muſt 
be a combination of propoſitions mutually. connected and dependent 
one upon the other. In ſhort, there muſt be a ſyſtem, of which the 
mind perceiving the union, is, at the ſame time, ſtruck with that moſt 
agreeable of all perceptions, which we call beauty. And the greater 
variety there i is in this ſyſtem, the greater the number of parts, and 
the more various their connections and dependencies upon one ano- 
ther, the greater the beauty, provided the mind can diſtinctly com 
prehend the whole, and the ſeveral parts, in one united view. 


Qꝗ . Of 
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Of this kind of beauty, the firſt and the greateſt that it is poſſible 
to conceive, and which, of neceſſity, muſt be the archetype and model 
of all beauty, is the intellectual world above mentioned, where there 
is ſuch infinite variety, and, at the ſame time, ſuch wonderful order 
and regularity, that it is impoſſible for human intelle& to Rows wy 
more thaa a very rude and imperfect idea of 1 it. 


Here, then, we have the en lan of theoretical beauty, or beau- 

ty in contemplation. But there is a beauty ſtill higher, and more per- 
fect, and which is at the very top of the pyramid. It. may be called 
practical beauty, becauſe it produces into act the ideal beauty, and 
gives it life and energy. It is what we conceive gives the higheſt 
perfection even to God himſelf, and crowns all his other attributes - 
for, if the intellectual world had never been produced into act, and 
the Deity had contented himſelf with the mere contemplation of it, 
| through all the ages of eternity, we ſhould have conceived ſomething 
defeAive in power and goodneſs, and even the ideal beauty of the in- 
tellectual world we ſhould not have conſidered as compleat ; but, 
when all theſe wonderful ideas are realized, when every thing is pro- 
duced into life and being, and when God Almighty has pronounced 
that they are all good, and anſwering his fair idea,” as our poet ex- 
| e 1. en N. r om goodneſs, and beauty, compleat. 


What remains to be conſidered is, how far man can advance to- 
wards this perfection of power, goodneſs, and beauty, both theoretical 
and practical. That he muſt be forever greatly defective in power 
and goodneſs, is evident; nor is it poſſible that he can comprehend in 
his mind ſuch theoretical beauty as that of the intellectual world; far 
leſs can he put it into execution. However, as to beauty in theory, 
there is no man, I believe, who has attained to the uſe of intellect, 
that has not ſome idea of it. But, where the intellect is imperfect, there 
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the idea of beauty will alſo be imperfect; and it is only the moſt per- 
fect intellects that can comprehend any great plan of beauty. 


But what ſhall we ſay as to the production of ſuch a plan in- 
to act and execution? This, ſo far as it can be performed by 
man, is the higheſt perfection of his nature, and that in which he 
comes the neareſt to Divinity ; for, by the imitation of Divinity, he 
produces a little world out of the ideas of his mind. It is this creative 
faculty which is denoted by the word genius, being that which, every 
body allows, diſtinguiſhes one man from another n more than any thing 
elſe. 


But, out of what materials is this little creator to make thoſe beau- 
tiful works ?—And here we may perceive how much his power is li- 
mited, compared with that of the great Creator; yet he has ſome ma- 
terials ; and the nobler the materials upon which he works, the nobler 
and more beautiful the workmanſhip. N 


His firſt and beſt materials are himſelf, and the reſt of his ſpecies— 
the nobleſt of animals undoubtedly here below. Theſe, if he can 
mould and faſhion into a ſyſtem of polity, imitating, as far as poſ—- 
fible, the great ſyſtem of the univerſe, it is the nobleſt, the moſt beau- 
tiful, and moſt uſeful creation, that can be made by man, and that in 
which he comes neareſt to the great Creator. The reſt of the ani- 
mal race is already, by wiſdom far ſuperior to that of man, formed 
into ſyſtems of wonderful beauty. And, though man, by the care 
and-culture he has beſtowed upon thoſe animals, has made them ſub- 
ſervient to his purpoſes, and exceedingly uſeful to him, he has been 
very far from improving their nature and inſtincts; but, on the contra- 
ry, has depraved all of them that he has meddled with, more or les : 
And the ſame may be ſaid of the vegetable mk: 


Qaqz | There 
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There remain, therefore, only, for the ſubject of his art, belides his 
own ſpecies, things inanimate, ſuch as ſounds, colours, ftone, and wood. = 
Of theſe he makes wonderful works; the beauty of which chiefly 
conſiſts in the expreſſion of that which is nobleſt in nature, ming, 
without which chere can be no true grace or real beauty in the works 
of art. 


Tbe firſt and nobleſt of theſe i inanimate . is /ound ; i 
conſidered as a ſubject of art, is divided into articulate ſound, or lan- 


x guage, and muſical ſound, The firſt of theſe is the direct and imme- 


diate expreſſion of intellect, ſentiment, and paſſion; and therefore it 
furniſhes the materials of the higheſt art, next to that which I have 
already mentioned. This art is well known by the name of poetry. 

And the works of it may be of great extent, as well as great beauty 
and variety; ; for the ſubject of it is man, engaged i in various purſuits 
and ſcenes of. action, but which muſt all have an union fit to conſti- 
tute a whole, conſiſting of parts rica eee upon, and con- 
nected with each other. | | | 


© Muſical CE this i is, | ſounds, the ratio of which to one 1 . 
in reſpect to acuteneſs and gravity, we can meaſure, are the materials 
of which the muſical art is made; an art which, though it do not ex- 


preſs ideas, as wards do, affords a language of ſentiment and paſſion, 
more expreſſive than the language of words. Where paſſions, there- 
fore, are to be excited, and the ſentiments and manners of men form- 


ed without reaſon or philoſophy, which muſt be the caſe with regard 
to very young men, and the vulgar of all ages, there is no art ſo uſe- 
ful, and Un can e 2 nch en for the AAS a of all 


Colours are the Mate ie of the foe art : of- Wuſion that ever was | 


| invented, I mean painting, which ſpeaks to the eyes in the moſt for- 


N | _cible 
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eible and agreeable manner. But it is inferior both to poetry and 
muſic, in this reſpect, that there is no ſucceſſion in it, but it repreſents 


its objects all at once; ſo that a piece of painting cannot be of any 
great extent or comprehenſion, otherwiſe the eye could not take it all 
ma, nor could the mind petals a whole in it. | 


Ot the two laſt arts I hall mention, the matkrible: are more ſolid ; 


for they are ſtone, metal, or timber, upon which /culpture operates in 


ſtatues, alto, or baſſo-relievos, and architecture in elegant and ſtately 
buildings, both arts of great beauty, and the latter, likewiſe, of great 


utility; but they are confined, like painting, to objects repreſented 
all together, and without ſucceſſion; and therefore are not capable of 


the ſame extent and com prehenſion as poetry and muſic. 


The works of theſe fine arts are really creations, by which man 


imitates the higheſt perfection of the Divine Nature, and endeavours 
to produce a little world, reſembling the beauty of the great world 
of God. As the great gifts of nature are beſtowed very ſparingly, 
and but upon very few, it is impoſſible that, in any nation, there can 
be many who excel in this greateſt perfection of the human mind, 


genius, Nay, there appear to be whole nations, who have not at 


all, in any degree worth obſerving, this creative power of genius, 
Of this kind, is the great nation of the Chineſe, who, though they 
excel! in all mechanic arts, many of which they ſeem to have invented; 

| and, tho they have, or, at leaſt, had the moſt exact internal police that 
I believe any nation ever had; yet, in the fine arts, they have made 
no progrels at all, wanting, 4s it would ſeem, thoſe ideas of the beauti- 
ful and Sublime, which naturally. lead men to expreſs them i in the dif- 


ferent ways I have mentioned. Their ſtatuary, therefore, and ſeulp- 


ture are without grace or beauty; nor is their architecture of any value. 


Their paintings, and their mufic, have no expreſſion of any thing that 


is beautiful or ſublime; and, in their poetry, which, I believe, is all 


of the dramatical kind, they ſhow that n have not ſo much as the 


idea 


— 
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idea of a whole, * its dependent parts, without which, as 1 have ob- 
ſerved, there can be no beauty “. | | 


On the other hand, the Greek nation appears to have been the na- 
tion of the greateſt genius that ever exiſted ; inſomuch, that the fine 
arts may be ſaid to be wholly theirs. For, though from other coun- 

tries, and particularly from Egypt, they learned the mechanic arts, 
ſciences, government, religion, and police, it is evident to me that the 
fine arts were all of their own growth. For, though the Egyptians 
-praQtiſed muſic, painting, and ſculpture, it was but in a low degree, 
without. that grace and beauty which can intitle them to the apper 
lation of £3 arts. | | | 


It appears, thenifore, that in our 8 as in other ſpecicſes 
of animals, the excellency of it is confined to certain races of the ani- 
mal, in certain countries of the earth, not diffuſed over the whole ſpe- 

_ cies. And it is only by imitating thoſe men, whom heaven has 
thought proper, in this manner, to ſelect from the reſt of the ſpecies, | 
that other men can attain, in any great degr res. to this gil per fee. 
tion of human nature. . 


And here: I conclude this part of my wok in which 1 ex- 


bibit a __ of nature ite different from that which is Preſented 
*The Chineſe have that faculty, which nature appears to have beſtowed univerſally 
upon the whole ſpecies, 1 mean the faculty of imitation; for, in their paintings, they 

| imitate nature very exactly But they have no notion of what the French call la belle 
nature, by which we are to underftand that idea / beauty which gives the perfection to 
all the productions of the fine arts · We ſhould imagine that we faw in their paintings a 
taſte for the wild and the groteſque, and a variety of ſcenery and landſcape, that ap- 
pears to us wonderful. But travellers tell us, that theſe are landſcapes really to be 
ſeen in their country- And, particularly, thoſe houſes that we ſee nitched in rocks, 
often very high, with ſteep winding paths up to them, Mr Bell, in his travels through 
Tartary into China, tells us, ate very frequently ſeen in the mountainous parts of * | 

- Country | 
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by the author of the Eſſays. According to him, every thing in the 
univerſe is carried on, either by material neceſſity, (for he ſays, and 
ſays rightly, that there is no chance in nature), or, which appears to 
be his ſyſtem, by a wicked being, the author of all turpitude and mo- 
ral evil. And it is this that diſtinguiſhes his philoſophy, as I have ob- 
| ſerved, from all other philoſophy, antient or modern; for, though 
there have been other philoſophers before him, who were Atheiſts, he 
is the only one who ever profeſſed to believe that there was a de- 
vil, but no God *: An the human mind, ſays this philoſopher, there 
are nothing but ſenſations more or leſs lively, but no ideas, and, 
by conſequence, no ſcience or certainty, but every thing muſt ap- 
pear to every man as it affects his ſenſes :—Even our ſenſations 
are no better than mere deluſion, and an empty dream, as there 
is no material world, and, therefore, nothing that can make any 
impreſſion upon our ſenſes: — And, /afily, we ourſelves are no- 
thing but a bundle of perceptions, that is, an accident without a 
ſubſtance. On the other hand, my ſyſtem is, that there is mind in 
the univerſe, as well as body, and that what is called nature conſiſts 
of mind and body. — That there is a Supreme Mind, the author of 
Nature, and which governs. and directs her operations. — That this 
Mind is immaterial, and entirely ſeparated from all matter, un- 
changeable, both in its eſſence and energies, infinitely powerful, 
wiſe, and good, the fountain of all truth, order, regularity, and 
beauty, in the univerſe.— That, below this Supreme Mind, and 
in infinite degrees of ſubordination, there are other minds, which 
move the ſeveral parts of this ſtupenduous frame, and accompliſh 
certain ends, by the beſt means that infinite wiſdom can deviſe. 
hat ſome of theſe minds have intelligence and conſciouſneſs 
of the ends for which they act: And, among theſe, is the human 
mind; which, as it is connected with body, has ſenſations ; but, as 

OE. . 


* Sce what I have further ſaid concerning this extraordinary ſyſtem, p. 308. 
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it is intelligent, has likewiſe ideas, and, by conſequence, the percep- 
tion of truth, and of order, regularity, and beauty, derived imme- 
diately from the material world which exiſts around it, and upon 
which the Divinity has impreſſed the ſignature of intelligence, good- 
neſs, and wrt and has, as it eee himſelf. 


This was, antient at philofophy—This Was the WI 07," of 4 3 
tian: , * brought by Pythagoras into Greece and Italy, cultivated in 
the ſchools of Plato and Ariſtotle, and, in their writings, delivered. 
down to us. To revive the ſiudy of theſe writings, and, with that 
ſtudy, the ſyſtem of genuine theiſm, is the deſign of this work —a 
deſign that, I am perſuaded, will be approved of by the wiſe and good, 
however much it may be diſliked by the diſciples of that wretched, 
impious philoſophy which bas become faſhionable of late, and which 
is built upon no other foundation than the total ignorance of the | 
Greek philoſophy, and even. of the language of i it; for, in proportion 
as the Greek language has been more or leſs cultivated i in the ſeveral 
parts of Europe, the Atheiſtical philoſophy has more or leſs prevailed. 
On the continent, where the Greek tongue is very near quite forgot, 
it is almoſt univerſal. In England, where the Greek language is ſtill 
ſtudied, it is very much leſs prevalent. And here, i in Scotland, I have 
obſerved that, as claſſical learning declines, the aan of Mr Darid 
Hume nt ground, . 
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Dusrararion on the PaIncteLes of the Newrowran 
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An PUT into the Principles of the Newtonian Philo aby belongs to 
this Work—The Queſtion concerning the Motion of the Celgſtial Bodies 
of great Importance with reſpect to Natural Religion, and the Doctrine 
of Theiſm—This Doctrine conſiſts. of two Parts The Philoſophy of 
Des Cartes repugnant t9 the better Part of Theiſm—The Philoſophy 
of Sir Iſaac Newton not fo* Material and Mechanical as that of Des 
 Cartes—The Principles of it, however, ought to be carefully examined, 
442 tending to the Disbelief of the Providence of God in the greateſt 

Part of the Viſible World — I be Account of the Motion of the Celeſtial 
Bodies given by Sir Iſaac—Their Motion compoſed of the two Motions + 
Projection and Gravitation One of theſe two Motions Mechanical 
Sir Jſaac's Philoſophy in his Principia ancompleat, as it accounts only 
for one of theſe two Motions—Sir Ijaac in vain endeavoured to ſupply 
this Defe afterwards —All the Cauſes of Gravitation that can poſ= 
fibly be afſigned—The laſt Cauſe mentioned, viz. the conſtant Agency of 
| Mind, the true Cauſe—This adopted by the Newtonians at preſent, and 
4 great Improvement of Sir Ijaac's Men But a farther Amendment 


is neceſſary. 


FT ER reading over the inlet 8 of the PIN 
Book of the preceding volume, concerning the Newtonian Phi- 
loſophy, and converſing and correſponding upon the ſubje& with : 
ſome friends very much more learned than I in that philoſophy, I 
have thought proper, by way of Appendix to this part of my work, to 


ſubjoin a Diſſertation upon the ſame ſubject, in which I propoſe to fy 


nothing concerning the geometrical, mechanical, and aſtronomical 
principles of the Newtonian ſyſtem, theſe having been already ſuffi- 

N 84 by others more capable to judge of Wan but to in- 
Rr „! | . uire 


— 
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quire into the metaphyſical principles upon which it is e For, 
as the principles of all ſciences are contained in this firſt philoſophy, 
which is therefore called the ſcience of ſciences; and as, accordingly, 
J have endeavoured, in this work, to explain the principles of geome- 
try and arithmetic, it belongs, I think, to my ſubject, to inquire whe- 
cher a philoſophy, which, at preſent, is ſo faſhionable, agrees with the 
principles of this firſt philoſophy; an inquiry 3 as far as [ . | 

has not been made with any accuracy. | | | 


The queſtion. treated de. in the chapter above . is, Whether 
the celeſlial bodies are moved by the immediate operation, and con- 
ſtant agency of Mind, according to the opinion of the antient philoſo- 
phers? or Whether, as the Newtonians maintain, the heavens are a 
machine, which God Almighty has indeed contrived, framed, and ſet 
a-going, but which goes on of itſelf, without his interpoſition, or that 
af any other Mind, by the operation of cauſes merely material and 
| mechanical ? This is.a queſtion of great importance to the religion of 
Nature and the doctrine of Theiſm, which conſiſts of two parts. The : 
firft teaches us, that Mind i is the eldeſt of things, and that there is a 
Supreme Mind, which is the firſt Cauſe and Author of this univerſe; 'E 
the /econd, That the univerſe is not only the production of this Su- 
preme Mind, but. that it is governed and carried on by this Mind, or. 
Minds ſubordinate: to him, and employed by him as his miniſters, . 
And it is in this ſenſe that the Deity may be ſaid to be every where 
preſent, informing and animating every part of Nature, guiding and 
directing the whole: Nor do l know that the infinity and ubiquity of 
d can be any way better explained. Of theſe two parts of theiſm, 


this laſt, which aſſerts· the providence of God over all his works, is, 


in my apprehenſton, the better half of religion, both natural and re- 
vealed; for; I de not think that any man can be ſaid to be truly reli- 
gious, who has not a ſenſe of a ee 0 in the nn of W 
as well as the affairs of men. -4 ba orig tf CAIBS er c 
A philoſopher, therefore, ſuch as Des 93 who aſſigns to Deity 
0 other part, , at firſt, to turn round a | vortex or whirlpool of 
matter, 
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matter, from which, according to certain general laws of matter and 
motion, proceeds all this wonderful frame of things; not only the ce- 
leſtial bodies, and their movements, but the organization and ſuc- 
ceſſive generation of animals and plants; and who maintains that all 
this is not only originally produced, but is preſerved and carried on 
without the guidance of any Mind; and who makes the brute-animals 
to be no more than machines, and aſcribes all the various operations of 
their inſtinct to cauſes merely material and mechanical.—Such a phi- 
loſopher I hold to be very little better than a downright Atheiſt, differ- 
ing only from the mere materialiſt in this, that he has recourſe to 
Deity in order to account for the origin of motion, without which, e- 
very ſyſtem of materialiſm muſt be eſſentially defective. Nor is it to 
be wondered that, when Des Cartes had gone ſo far, his ſucceſſors, the 
preſent French philoſophers, ſhould go one ſtep farther, and endeavour 
to frame a world out of mere matter and mechaniſm, without giving 
the Deity even the trouble to begin the motion : And ſome of them, 
we know, have gone ſo far as to make a machine of the human mind, 
as well as of the brute *®, And, indeed, it appears to me impoſſible, 
that a man who believes that all the appetites and inclinations of the 
brutes, ſo wonderfully ſuited to the preſervation of the individual, 
and the continuance of the kind, all their operations, in conſequence 
of thoſe appetites and inclinations, and even their reaſonings, (for that 
they have a reaſon of a certain kind, I have elſewhere ſhown}, to be | 
mere clock-work, can think Gherwiſe of the buman mind, 80 | 


-: As to the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Megs it is not, as I have EY 
ved 4, univerſal, but is'confined to the heavens, and the movements pf 
the celeſtial bodies. He does not, therefore, meddle with the organi- 
zation or generation of plants or animals; nor do I belive he thought 
that theſe could be accounted for by matter and mechaniſm. Neither 
does he ſay any thing of the minds of animals, and their operations, 
W what 1 wiſh he _ not faid, that a ſubtile as was the. cauſe 
_ 321 178MrGS | | 36 tied 
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of ſenſalion and: ſpontaneous motion *. But of the heavens, I think, 
it is evident, he makes a machine, of which, indeed, he ſays the Deity 
is the eontriver and fabricator, and the mover, too, if not immediately. 


at leaſt mediately, being ultimately the Author of all motion in the 


univerſe: But tlie celeſtial -bodies, being once ſet a- going, go on, he 
fays, of themſelves, mechanically, without the interpoſition of Deity, 
except upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, when, for certain reaſons | 


that he mentions, the machine may need the mending hand of the 


Creator, With reſpect, therefore, to the great operations of Nature, and | 


by far the greater part of the viſible world, there is no Divine Provi- 
dence, according to Sir Iſaac, conſtantly operating ; and the Deity. is as 


much out of the univerſe as the Gods of Epicurus, whom that philoſo- 
pher has placed in certain extra- mundane ſpaces, out of the hurry and 
buſtle of his worlds. A philoſophy « of this kind is, at leaſt, a ſtep to- 
wards the diſbelief of what I call the. better part of Theiſm, the Pro- 
vidence of God ; and, if it be extended further, and brought down 


from the ſkies to this our earth, {and I ſee, no good reaſon why it 


ſhould- not), it puts an end to it altogether. It therefore behoves not 
only every good Chriſtian, but every believer in the religion of Na- 
ture, to examine very ſcrupulouſly he RO. 1 a Aae which 


ene: to ſuch eonloquonsts. 1151 


Sir Iſaac's machine: of the heavens, and which | 18 exceedingly well: 


repreſented by the machine called an Orrery, is moved by two ſeveral 


powers: The one is called the projectile force, which is an impulſe, 


ſuch as · that by which one body impels another, and by which, there- 


fore, the planet is neceſſarily moved in a ſtraight line: The other i is : 
called attraction, or, as | would rather chuſe to call i it, gravitation, by. 


which the planet is impelled towards its center ; 5 and, from theſe two 


forces combined, reſults that motion in an ellipſis, by which the pla- f 
net is· carried round its center; and, as the projectile force, once im- 


preſſed, continues for ever, and, as the motion towards the center, or 
| n 7 EH as- it is called, 1 is very 15 058 depeeen * elliptical- 


en, 
G Ione 1 See page 275. of this volume · 
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motion, though i it may be diſturbed by certain da which Sir Iſaac 
mentions, never can ceaſe altogether, 


As to the origin of theſe two motions; the projectile motion, Sir 
Iſaac ſays, was impreſſed upon the body at ſome particular time, when 
this our ſyſtem had a beginning. As to gravitation ; Sir Iſaac, in his 
Principia, does not pretend to aſſign the cauſe of it, as he tells us in 
the concluſion of that work ; he only ſays, negatively, that he does not. 
affirm it to be eſſential to matter; but, as to the manner of its opera- 

ting, it is evident that he underſtood it to operate by impulſes inceſ- 
ſantly repeated: And in this way he accounts for its force increaſing. 
as the diſtance from the center decreaſes. There is, therefore, accor- 

| ding to Sir Iſaac, this difference betwixt the projectile i impulſe and gra- 
vitation, that the one is but ſingle, and needs not be repeated, the 
motion produced by it being one motion originally impreſſed upon 
body, and which continues for ever; whereas the motion of gane. 
tion is continually accelerated by inceſſant pulſations. 9 


From this account of the Newtonian philoſophy, which, I hope, 
every reader will think a fair and a candid one, it is evident that Sir 
Iſaac has made a machine, as I have ſaid, of the heavens, having given 
to the celeſtial bodies a motion that is mechanical ; for I call mecha- 
nical every motion that goes on of itſelf, without the immediate and 
direct application of the moving power, which, according to my phi- 
loſophy, is Mind, operating either. immediately, or by the interven-- 
tion of other bodies. When it operates in the latter way, and when 
5 the motion is communicated from body to body, that motion is com- ' 
monly called mechanical; but, when the body, once put in motion, 
continues to be moved of itſelf, without the immediate operation of 
Mind, though it do not communicate its motion, I call that motion 
likewiſe mechanical, to diſtioguiſh i from motion produced immedi- 


e. Mind“. „„ | f | 2.7708 


cee what U have faid of the difference betwixt a machine and the moving, Power, 
Nee Ys NL 
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Of this machine of the heavens, therefore, the two great motions, ar- 
cording to Sir Iſaac, are, as I have ſaid, the projectile motion and gra- 
vitation. But what are the moving powers which produce tneſe mo- 
tions And it is evident, from the principles laid down in the Prin- 
cipia, as ſhall be. afterwards ſhown, that Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes both to be 
produced by bodily impulſe, with this difference, only, that the firſt i is 
produced by a ſingle impulſe, the other by repeated impulies ; And this 
is all we can learn of the moving power of this machine from the Princi- 
pia, where he does not ſo much as tell us of what kind the body is which 
impells the planet, either in the line of projection, or towards the cen- 
ter. The machinery, therefore, of the heavens, as explained by him 
in chat work, | is certainly very imperfect, as any account of a machine 

| | muſt 


Tue matter, 1 think, may be diſtinctly and ſcientifically Sec bed. in this ways 
"When any body is moved, there muſt neceſſarily be a moving power, as nothing can 
be produced without a cauſe. This moving power, according to my philoſophy, is 

Mind, of whoſe nature and eſſence it is o move, as much as it is of the nature and 

efferice of Body tobe moved.” Now, Mind moves Body, either directly and immedi- 
ately,” er it does not If in the former way, I ſay the motion is not material or 
mechanical, but immaterial, the mover being an immaterial oper, and acting im - 
_mediately and directly: If in the other way, the motion is by the inter ven- 


tion of other bodies, and is commonly communicated from Body to Body; and | 


chis motion” I call material and mechanical. Of this Kind are all the machines of 
human conſtruc tion. i becauſe all thoſe machines are ultimately moved by Mind, ae- 
. cording to my. philoſophy, whatever name we may give to the moving power, calling 
it Air, Water, Fire, Weights, or Springs; and of the ſame kind are the machines 
bf Nature's wotkmaiiſhip, ſuch as animal bodies, which are moved immediately by 
muſcles, firiews, and bones. but ultimately by Mind. To thefe two kinds of motion, 
Sir Iſaac has been pleaſed to add a third, which goes on, not only without the direct 
and immediate agency. of Mind, but without any agency at all of Mind. or of any 
1 power except the. matter itſelf. This is Sir Iſaac's projectile motion of the Pla- 
Whether there be any ſuch thing in Nature as Body moved in this way, by its 
own rer or by a uit infita, as the Newtonians ſpeak, I ſhall afterwards inquire; 
| but, 1 in the mean time, ſuppoſing i it:to be ſo moved, I call that motion likewiſe mate- 
jay and mechanical; fot, though the motion be not communicated from. Body to Body, 
in the caſe of machines commonly ſo called, I do not know by what other name to 
call it, in contradiſtinction to motion produced immediately and directly by Mind. 
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| muſt needs be, which does not mention the moving power. This de- 
fect i in his ſyſtem he has never ſupplied with reſpect to the projectile 
motion. His followers, indeed, ſay, that the projection of the planets 
is the immediate operation of Deity; but this Sir Iſaac has nowhere 
faid ; though,.I am perſuaded, he believed that the Deity was medi- 
ately, or by the intervention of other bodies, the cauſe of the projec- 
tile motion, as-well as of every other motion in the univerſe. And, 


indeed, as he ſays that both the projectile motion and gravitation are 


produced by an impulſe, or impreſſed force, as he calls it, in the ſame 
manner as body i is moved by body, it is impoſſible it could be produ- 


ced immediately by Mind, as 1 ſhall, in the ſequel, demonſtrate. 1 
all, however, in the preſent argument, ſuppoſe, with his followers, 


chat the projectile motion is the immediate operation of the Supreme 
| Mind.. But, even upon that ſuppoſition: it is ſtill true, that the ſyſtem 
of the heavens is a machine, according to the definition above given of 
a machine, ſince it goes on without the conſtant and immediate agency 
of Mind. As to gravitation, he has, in the Queries ſubjoined to his 
Optics, endeavoured to account for it by a ſubtile fluid, which moves 
the bodies that. gravitate. towards each other. But this is an occult 
cauſe, if ever there. was one; for, in the firft place, there is no evi- 
dence that any ſuch fluid exiſts; and, ſecondly, if it did exiſt, he has 


not ſhown how it could produce ſuch wonderful effects . And, fur- 
ther, I ſay, chat it is-abſolutely inconceivable how a fluid, with which 


he fills the celeſtial ſpace, ſhould be able to impel ſuch . vaſt. bodies, 


"4 d yet, at the ſame time, not reſiſt their motions, and ſo, by degrees, 


lend the rage force: For what can impel can Fil and what 
| 2 8 8 ets a cans 


1 


ſigned to gravitation, which can be called an occult cauie, in the Næwtonian philoſo- 


phy; for thoſe who ſpeak ot gravitatio itſeif as an occult cauſe, do not appear to me 
to underſtand what they ſay; for gravitation is the motion itſelf, which undoubtedly . 
has an exiſtence, at leaſt, here on e but the queſtion is concerning the cauſe of 


that motion. L 


See what I have ſaid further upon this ſubject, page 199, It is only this cauſe aſ- 
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cannot reſiſt cannot impell. But, beſides this, it appears to me very 
extraordinary, that a Theiſt, ſuch as Sir Iſaac Newton certainly was, 
ſhould ever attempt to aſcribe to mere matter, a motion ſo regular and 
orderly as gravitation, the force of which increaſes in a certain deter- 
mined proportion to the time it continues, and the ſpace it goes through. 
I do not wonder, therefore, that this way of mending Sir Iſaac's phi- 

loſophy i is now generally, I believe I may ſay univertally, rejected by 

all his followers. And, indeed, if it could be admitted, it only puts 
he difficulty a little farther off; for, ſince Body cannot move Body, 
-unleſs it 1 moved itſelf, er is it that moves 11 fluid? 


Setting aſide, Weben t this cauſe of gravitation, there remain only | 
other four cauſes which can be affigned for it. The „in is, That it is 
eſſential to matter. '' 290, It is produced by a vis impreſſa, or a force 
originally impreſſed upon the body, by which it ſtill continues to be 
moved in the fame manner as it is moved by the projectile force. 
Ztio, It is produced by pulſations continually repeated, by which the 
body is impelled with a force conſtantly accumulating towards the 
center. Or, laſtly, It is the effect of the immediate and continual a- 
gency of Mind. If the fluid be out of the queſtion, [ think i it is im- 
W that 1 other cauſe can be ag for this motion. | 


"Oh to the Geſt of theſe ; ; to maintain char t matter can * itlelk, and 
by its own nature and Pony move itſelf, and in a manner too ſo or- 


| derly and regular, is, 1 think, downright atheiſm, of that ſpecies | | 


of it which was maintained by Strato the Peripatetic, and is called, 
by Cudworth, the hylozoic *. To ſay, as Mr Locke ſays, that 
God may have ſuperadded to matter the power of thinking, or 
of . 220 is to PA. like a man who does not know the 


A e r diſtiaQtion 


ee what I have further ſaid upon this ſpecies of 4 1 240. 
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diſtinction betwixt Body and Mind; for what elſe is Mind but that 


which moves, and thinks, and operates, according to rule and meaſure? 
And he might have as well ſaid, that we ourſelves were nothing elſe 
but matter, with the power of thinking ſuperadded to it, which is ſo far 


true, that, in us, a thinking ſubſtance is joined with a material ſub- 


ſtance in a moſt wonderful, and to us incomprehenſible, manner. 


But, I hope, none of my readers imagine that the ſubſtances are not 


diſtinct, or that thought is not a quality entirely contradicQory and re- 
pugnant to the nature and eſſence of matter *. 


Neither will the vir imprefſs account for gravitation ; for it is im- 
poflible to conceive that a force but once impreſſed, and not repeated, 
| ſhould make a body not only continue in motion, but with a force 
continually increaſmg, as the diftance from the body to whick it gra- 
vitates decreaſes ; Apo this ba a fixed en proportion. 


The third way ofa accounting for gravitation is what Sir Iſaac has 
choſen ; but, as I have ſaid, it is rather giving an account how it ope- 


rates, than aſſigning a cauſe for it. I do not wonder, therefore, that 


moſt of the Newtonians are now diſpoſed to adopt the only other al- 


ternative remaining, and to agree with Dr Clarke f, that gravitation 
is produced by the immediate and conſtant agency of Mind; for, if 
this motion be not produced by a fluid, or any other material cauſe, it 
muſt of neceſſity proceed from Mind. And this, 1 think, is a very 
great correction and improvement of Sir Iſaac's fyſtem ; for, as Mind 


cannot be under any neceſſity of acting by repeated iu pulſes, but 
muſt be ſuppoſed to act conſtantly and uniformly, his ſyſtem is feed 


Tom the incumbrance of thoſe polygons of an infinite number of ſides, 
8 S6 ³˙ : of 


* e L bave further faid. apoy this fobjeat, p. 2789. 
* dee e Dr Clarke's N page 225. and 282. 
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of which he compoſes the orbits: of the planets. Theſe ſides of poly- 
gons always increaſing in number, and diminiſhing in magnitude, 
become at laſt evaneſcent, as he expreſſes it, and undiſtinguiſhable 
from the curve. Inſtead of theſe, which only his hypotheſis of gra- 
vitation, acting by repeated impulſes, - made neceſſary, we muſt ſup- : 
poſe Mind to be always carrying the planet, with a ſteady tendency, 
towards its center, of ſuch a force, that, if the planet were let looſe 
from its orbit, it will- go to the center with a Tres accelerating : as 
the ſquares of the — inverſely. | 


| But, 4 acl this improvement may be, I think it is evident, 
that Sir Iſaac, when he wrote his Principia, had no idea of the celeſtial 
' motions, or any part of them, being produced by the; conſtant agency 
of Mind, as I ſhall afterwards more clearly ſhow : But a farther cor- 
rection, I think, will Rill be neceſſary, in order to make Sir Ae 
Fan, ſtand firm [upon ſound metaphyſical principles. 


| And here l know 1 ſhall be laughed at by thoſe who underſtand no 

ſcience higher than mathematics, which they are Pleaſed, to call Philo- | 
ſophy, and have only examined the lines, and figures, and calculations, 
of Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem : But, if I have any readers that have accompa- | 
nied n me thas far, [ hope they, at leaſt, will be convinced, that the x prin- 
ciples of all ſcience are to be found in this firſt ſcience; : and that, if 
the principles of any inferior ſcience cannot bear a ſtrict metaphyſical 


examination, that ſcience does not t ſtand upon a ſound foundation.— 


74. — 
. 


But to end & Padre pou 


RN 


- 


| Even this ee e of Sir Iſaac? 8 ſyſtem. removes but one-half of 
my objection to it; i for ſtill one part of the motion of the planets i is 
mechanical, I mean the projectile motion; for, as 1 have ſaid, whatever 
motion goes on of itſelf, without the continual agency of Mind, is 
5 | T „ ihe 


— 
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abend Sir Iſaac? s ſyſtem, therefore, halts RESY enough be- 


twixt Mind and Mechaniſm ; fo that the antient ſyſtem which I de- 
fend has, at leaſt, the merit of being more ſimple and uniform, 
which aſcribes the motion wholly to Mind aw indeſinently upon 


the planet. 


I know very well that, in the age in which we live, the authority 
of the antients goes for very little. We can now only deſire veniam 
antiquis, non laudes et praemia; and the faſhionable language among 
our philoſophers at preſent is, that the antients did very well, conſi- 


dering the times in which they lived; but, had it been their happineſs 


to have fallen into an age ſo learned as ours, they would have done 
much better. But there is a modern authority, which ſhould diſpoſe 
the candid reader to liſten, without any violent prejudice to the argu- 
ment, by which 1 will endeavour to prove, that the planets are not 
moved mechaaically in any part of their motion, but altogether by 
the immediate and conſtant agency of Mind. The authority I mean 
is that of Dr Samuel Clarke, which I have already made uſe of, but 
muſt gain have recourſe to it. And the reader will have the greater 
regard to it, that he was not only one of the beſt ſcholars, and greateſt 
metaphyſicians, in modern times, but was alſo very learned in Sir 
Iſaac's philoſophy, and intimately connected with him, having tran- 
Dated into Latin ſome of his works ; ſo that he cannot be ſuſpected of 
| any prejudice againſt him or his philoſophy. Now, the Doctor's o- 
| Pinion is clear and expreſs, that all the great motions in the univerſe 


are cauſed by ſome immaterial power continually exerting itſelf, and 


not acting by any motion originally impreſſed upon the bodies; fo 
that, though he acknowledges the truth of Sir Iſaac's firſt law of mo- 
tion, that body, once put in motion, continues in that ſtate till it be 
ſtopped by ſome external cauſe; yet he rejects the notion of the ce- 
leſtial bodies continuing to move in conſequence of any impulſe once 
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given them without the conſtant agency of Mind; and therefore his 
opinion muſt be, that they are moved by Mind in the ſame manner 
that our bodies are. To this purpoſe, I have quoted two paſſages 
from the Doctor, (page 235. and page 282.), and I ſhall give a- 
gain the words of the laſt paſſage, upon another part of this argu- 
ment. N | 


* 


CHAP. 
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The Queſtion betwaxt Sir Nac and the Antients ſtated -a Queſtion not 
reit hin the Sphere of Mathematics, but belonging to the Firſi Philgſo- 
phy; it relates to the Mowing Powers in the Unwverſe —Theſe either 

| Mend ar Body Bady moves Body only by Cuntact— therefore no ſuch 

Thing as its Action in vacua——The Manner in which Body moves 
Body threefold. Ihe Manner in which Mind moves Body altogether 
dieren well deſeribed by Dr Clarke—The Niſtinc tion of the diſfer- 
ent Kinds of Motion applied to the Solution ꝙ the Bueftion— According 

to Sir Jfaac's Hypotheſis, one Part of the Planetary Mation pro ſuced 
by Miad immediately; ather two Parts M it produced only mediately 
by Mind-—But ail the Motions proved, by ſundry Arguments, to be im- 
eediately produced by Mina Projection and Gravitation ſuch mere 

Hypotheſes, that ſome Newtonians are dijpojed to give them up; but: 
they. ſar the Circular Motion has, by its Nature, a Tendency both to and 
from the Center —I bie Hypotheſis exammed in the next Chapter. 


"HE queſtion, then, betwixt Sir Iſaac and his friend Dr Clarke, 

(not to mention the Antients,) is, Whether the celeſtial bo- 

dies are not altogether moved by the continual agency of Mind ; or 

whether, at-leaſt;, one half of the mation is not produced by a. force 

one impreſſed pom them, but coptinuing perpetually? I[bhis is the 

| queſtion: fairly ſtated, according do che amendment made upon Sic I- 
ſaac's a by his later 2 


- Kbis is a -quetivie ths goes: entirely out of the ſphere of mathema- 
ties into a Philolop iy, that Sir Iſaac does not appear to me erer to have 


ſtudied; 2 
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ſtudied; the philoſophy, I mean, is metaphyſics, and the philoſophy 
ef Mind; for, by mathematics, after having diſcovered, from obſer- 
vation, certain phaenomena concerning the motion of bodies, we can 
inveſtigate theorems concerning the velocity and force with which 
they are moved, the ſpaces they paſs through, and their poſitions 


with reſpe& to one another. But the queſtion here is concerning the 


principle of motion in theſe bodies What is the moving power ?— 
and in what manner that power operates ſo as to produce the. motion? 
— Lheſe are. queſtions, in which geometry, mechanics, or calculation, | 
can be of no uſe, ' Whether a genius like Sir Iſaac's, that excelled ſo 
much in lines and figures, could have made the ſame. proficiency in 
the ſtudy of Mind, and of the firſt philoſophy, is what I will not pre- 
tend to determine; but this, I think, I know very certainly, that, 
however great Sir Iſaac- s. genius was, even for metaphyſics, he could 
not underſtand it, without having ſtudied it. And this, farther, 1 
think, I know alſo, with great certainty, that, let a man be e- 
ver ſo great a geometer, yet, if he be not learned in the firſt philo- 
| Ne he cannot- danſe even the PURI of his c own ee | 


The belt — to {be bes in the en is 8 Wie 
power. Every body that is moved, (and nothing but body can be 
properly ſaid to be moved *), is moved either by ſome other body, or 
by Mind; I mean by body immediately; for, according” to my philo-" © 
ſophy, Mind is ultimately the only moving power in the univerſe. 
When body moves body, the body moving muſt neceſſarily -be in con- 
tact, either mediately or immediately, with the body moved; fer 1 
hold, that ſuch of the Newtonians, that ſpeak of bodies at a diſtance 
attracting one another, ſpeak without having an idea of what they 
ſay, unleſs they can ſhow that there is ſome medium betwixt the bo- 


dies, "1 which l can . upon one > another. An attraction, 
| + r there= 


| * See this demonſtrated, page 286. | 
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therefore, in vacuo, betwixt the ſun and the planets that move round 


him, or betwixt the moon and our earth and ſeas, is a non- entity ab- 
ſolutely inconceivable. And, therefore, as the word attraction denotes 


the one body operating upon the other, in the way of drawing it to 
it, and indeed it can denote nothing elſe, it ought to be laid aſide al- 
together; ; and, in Place of it, the word gravitation, or the tendency of 


"the bodies to one another, which is the way that Sir Iſaac bimſelf | 


has explained gravitation, ſhould be uſed *. 


Tt, Þ 


— 


| Body, tievefore: can only move body by impill; and this in two 
erp H either by the moving body propelling the other body; or- by 


drawing it to it, in the way that the weights i in a balance weigh down 


the ſcale. The fitſt way is ſubdivided into other two; for, ei- 
"ther the body, propelling the other, continues in contact with it, and 


is carried along with it, and this way of body moving body may be 


5 called truſion; or the propelling body makes the other body change 


its place, without following it, or continuing to be in contact with it; 
and this way of body moving body may be called puſſion; ſo that 
body moves body by drawing it to it, by truſs ion, or 7 2 And 
in theſe three ways only! © can * move cg 88 5 


1 t> 74.9 
FE 311 


When Mind moves s body immediately, r without the i interven- 


tion of other bodies, it does it, 1 apprehend, in a manner quite differ- 
ent. What that manner is, we cannot poſitively ſay; but, negatively, 
we can fay that it does not move it by impulſe, as body moves body; 


for we cannot conceive that an immaterial ſubſtance, without ſolidity | 


or reliftente, can impel any body, becauſe it is only by its ſolidity 
and reſiſtence that body can impell or be impelled; ſo that, what is 
not body, that is, what has not parts contitiuous and cohering, can 
neither act nor ſuffer in chat manner. Frets as body can operate 

Tr 


See more upon this ſubject, page 185. 186. | ED 
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only upon body by touch, whether in the way of propelling or at- 
. 4raQting, we are taught, even by the band of e that na- 
thing but body ean touch or be touched. 


. Tangere enim, et tangi, niſi TR nulla poteſt res 


Negatizely,, therefore, we can ſay, with. great certai ary; that 
Ming does not move body. either by propelling it, or attracting 
Ut, or touching it in any way,, And, if we would know any 
thing more poſitive about it, I think it may be fitly compared to the 
power of gravitation, as; it. is very well. deſeribed by Dr Clarke, in his 
Diſcourſes upon the Evidances of Natural and Revealed Religion, in 
the following words: That moſt univerſal principle of gravitation, 
itſelf the ſpring of almoft all the. great and. regular inanimate mo- 
ions in the world, anſwering (as I hinted in my former diſcourſe) 
nat at all to the ſurface of bodies, (by which alone they can act one 
upon angther), bur intirely to their ſalid contents, cannot poſſibly be 
the reſult of avy motion originally impreſſed on matter, but muſt, 
* of neceſſity, be cauſed by ſomething which penetrates the very ſolid 
< ſubſtance. af all bodies, and. continually puts forth in them a force or I 
power intirely different. from that by which matter acts on matter; 
< which is, by the way, an evident demonſtration, not only of the 
4 world's. being made originally by a Supreme Intelligent Cauſe, but, 
© moreavers that it depends every moment on ſome ſuperiar being for 
< the preſervation. of us frame ; and, that all the great motions in it 
< are cauſed by ſome immaterial power net having originally im- 
preſſed 9 certain quantity of motion upon matter, but perpetually 
and aqually exerting itſelf every moment, in every. part of the 
world; which preſerving and gaverning power, whether it be im- 
4 obey the power and action of the ſame Supreme Cauſe that cre- 
. + ated. the world, or of ſome ſubordinate inſtruments appointed by him 
to direct and preſide reſpectively over certain parts thereof, does, ei- 
E ther way, 1 us a very noble * of Providence.“ This account 
* Lice. lib. 1. v. : * 
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of the Doctor's gives a very good reaſon why Mind cannot act upon 
body in the ſame manner that body does, namely, becauſe body acts 
upon body by its ſurface; for it is only by the ſurface that body can 


touch body; and, as [ have ſaid, it is only by contact that body can ope - 


rate; and he perfectly agrees with my notion, that Mind is the moving 


principle of bodies that gravitate towards each other. But, if it were 
impoſſible for us to give any account at all how Mind moves body, we 


ought not therefore to deny the fact, of which we have the cleareſt e- 
vidence that we can have of any. thing - conſciouſneſs: And, to pre- 
tend that we can account for every thing that happens in- Nature, is 
neither more nor leſs than to pretend to know all the ſecrets-of the 


Almighty; one of the greateſt of which is that wonderful manner in 
which he has joined together two things of natures ſo very different 


as Mind and Body, with ſuch a cloſe and intimate union. 


I ſhall only further obſerve on this head, that, with reſpe& to the 


motion of Body by Mind, there appears to be a difference betwixt or- 
ganized and unorganized body : For, upon organized body, it is evi- 
dent that Mind operates by certain organs; whereas, upon unor- 
ganized body, it appears to operate more immediately, without the 
intervention of any organs; ſo that, however extraordinary the aſſer- 


tion may ſeem, I hold it to be true, that the action of Mind, in a 


ſtone falling, i is more obvious, becauſe | more e immediate, than i in x the aC- 
tions of our bodies. | 


Having thus laid down the diſtinction betwixt the two motive. 


3 powers, and their different manners of acting, 1 proceed to apply this 


diſtinction to the queltion-ia hand. And, in the firft place, 1 admit 


- - | that, when body is moved in a circle by body, the motion mult of ne- 
_ceffiry be combined. in the manner that Sir tac ſays the motion of 
- the planets is combined; for [ have no idea, nor do I believe that 
any other man Wt of any body moving another body otherwiſe than 
| Ee: in 
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in a ſtraight line, whether it move it by propelling or attracting it: 
So that, if Sir Iſaac were a materialiſt, and believed that body was on- 
ly moved by body, and, if I were of the ſame opinion, we ſhould be 


perfectly agreed, and I ſhould admit that the planetary motion was 


altogether mechanical. But Sir Iſaac was not a materialiſt ; for, 10, 
He believed that all motion was origitally from Mind, and that the 
projectile impulſe, if not immediately, was mediately, and by the inter- 
vention of other bodies, from the Deity; though, even ſuppoſing it to 
be, as his followers ſay, immediately from Deity, ſtill the motion, as 


I have obſerved, is mechanical, in ſo far as it goes on without the con- 
ſtant agency of Mind. But, 2do, it now ſeems admitted by the New= _ 


tonians, that gravitation is produced by the conſtant agency of Mind: 
And ſo far, —_— the ene motion Ee not mechanical. 


Thus, it appears, 4. as the Warning a philoſophy i is now modell, 
all the motions of a planet are admitted to be, mediately, or immedi- 
ately, produced by Mind. One of theſe motions, they ſay, is the im- 


mediate operation of Mind, viz. the motion of gravitation. The only 


queſtion, therefore, is concerning that motion by which it goes on in 


its orbit, whether it be in conſequence of a projectile impulſe given it 
in a ſtraight line, or whether it be produced by the immediate agency 


of Mind, like the other motion. The latter opinion is what I main- 


tain ; and I ay, that the celeſtial bodies are uniformly moved in all 


their motions, and in every part of their motions, by the conſtant. a- 
gency of Mind. 


On the other . the 3 1 that one part, „ which - 
2 compoſes the planet $ motion in its orbit, viz. its gravitation, is produced 
by the immediate and; conſtant agency of Mind, maintain, that the other 
part of that motion is produced only mediately by Mind, that is, by 
means of a projectile impulſe. And there is a third motion of the planet, 
Vviz. its motion. on its axis, OR. . r. alſo is produced by a pro- 

| jeQle 
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jectile impulſe; fo that the planet, being once ſet a-ſpinning, like a 


top, continues to do fo, without any further agency of Mind ; whereas 


I -fay, that all the three motions are produced by the immediate and 
never ceaſing agency of Mind, and that its motion in its orbit is as 
fimple and uncompounded as the line in which it is performed, or as a 
motion in a ſtraight line, with which, eee Ariſtotle __ com- 
pares N. 


And, 110, 1 think it muſt be admitted, that, as the manner of 


Mind moving body is ſo different from that of body moving body, 


it is at leaſt probable that the motion is an and carried on in a 


| different manner. 


2do, If Mind be in this caſe the moving power, as Sir Iſaac ad- 
mits, if not immediately, at leaſt mediately, and Mind Intelligent, or 
at leaſt directed by Intelligence, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe but that 
ſuch a Mind would perform the motion in the moſt natural and direct 
manner, without taking the circuit which Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes, of firſt 


: projecting the body in a ſtraight line, and then bending that line into 


a curve. If, indeed, the doQrine of the materialiſts were true, that 
matter had, in itſelf, the power of moving itſelf, and that, therefore, 


_ gravitation was an eſſential property of matter, the projectile motion 
was abſolutely neceſſary, in order to counteract the material neceſſity 


by which the body was moved towards the center. But, ſince gravi- 


tation is no eſſential quality of matter, there is no neceſſity for the im- 


pulſe in the ſtraight line, nor, by conſequence, for gravitation, but 


both are entirely ſuperfluous, unleſs it could be demonſtrated, that 


it was impoſſible for body to be moved in a circle or ellipſis, even 


| by "RO WRUOU the motion being in W line. But this, 


e Woke 1 


„Aristotle, De Crele, cap. 2. where he ſays, that the _—_ two kmple motions: 
are, che motion in a ſtraight line, and ihat i in a circle. 
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I think, is hardly to be conceived, far leſs. to be demonſtrated ; for 
to me, who am not learned in the ſublime geometry, and in the doc- 
trine of prime and ultimate ratios, it does not appear poſſible that any 
part of the circular motion, not even the leaſt part, can be in a ſtraight 
line ; and, therefore, I cannot conceive how the motion ſhould be- 
gin in a Fraight line, which, however, is Sir Iſaac's ſuppoſition, 
And I think it is very near as difficult to conceive how the ſame 
Mind ſhould firſt move the body towards the center, and then impell | 
it in a ſtraight line from the center, though, if that were the caſe, there 
would be no part of the orbit in a ſtraight line. If, indeed, the motion 


were produced by different powers, this, as J have faid, would be 


neceſſary. But it is hardly conceivable how one and the ſame mo- 
ving power ſhould, in the ſame motion, and at the very ſame inſtant, 
act and counteract itſelf, But further—Suppoling the poſſibility were 
admitted of Mind producing a circular motion in, this indirect and 
round about way, either by firſt projecting it, or firſt moving it to- 


' wards the center, I think it cannot be denied but that, at leaſt, it is 


poſſible that Mind may give a circular motion to body in the ſimple 
and dire& manner, as we know, from certain experience, that our 
Mind can move our Body i in a circle, without beginning, either by a 
motion in a ſtraight line, or by a motion towards the center; and, if 
it be poſſible to be done in that plain and ſimple way, we muſt pre- 
ſume that, as Supreme Intelligence preſides in the univerſe, it is 


done 1 in no bther way. 


But, 3tio, If it be true what I have laid down, ſupported by the au- 
thority of Doctor Clarke, that it is impoſſible, by the nature of things, 
that Mind can move body, as body moves body, that is, by impulſe, 
there is an end of Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem, ſo far as it is founded upon 
the projectile motion; for that motion can be underſtood to be no- 55 
thing elſe but an impulſe by which the body is moved in a ſtraight 
line; and fo, I believe, it is underſtood by all the Newtonians, Now, 


if it be true, that it is impoſſible that Mind can act upon body in the 
| way 
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way of impulſe, there is an end, both of the projectile force and of gra- 
vitation ; both which would have been abſolutely neceſſary, if the eir- 
cular motion of the planets had been produced by bodily impulſe; for 
it is, as I have ſaid, im poſſible to conceive that body can move body o- 
ther wiſe than in a ſtraight line; but it is equally impoſſible to conceive 
that Mind can move body by impulſe ; and, therefore, if Mind be the 
power that moves the planets, both projection and gravitation are not 


- only unneceſſary, but altogether inadmiſſible, as repugnant to the idea 


of Mind moving body, and ſerving no other purpoſe but to pro- 
duce a- motion, which not only may be produced without them, but 
cannot be produced by them, where Mind is the agent. 


I omit here what I have urged in the body of this work, that Sir 
Iſaac's philoſophy is not comprehenſive enough to take in all the ſy- 
ſtems of Theiſm, and that it excludes all the philoſophers of anti- 
quity who believed in God, but, at the ſame time, believed that the 


world was eternal; for, upon that ſuppoſition, there could have been 
no impulſe, or projectile force, which muſt neceſſarily have been gi- 


ven at ſome . time. 


The fact of the 1 of the planets, and the ſuppoſition of the 
power of gravitation extending over the univerſe, at leaſt over all our 
ſolar ſyſtem, and of the motive powers of the planets being ſo ſtrangely 
mixed. that one third part of their motions is produced by Mind, the 


other two by mechaniſm, are ſuch mere hypotheſes, and ſo unfit to 


be the principles of any ſcience, that I find ſome of the. Newtonians, 


with whom I have converſed, diſpoſed to give them up. But, ſay they, 


the circular or elliptical motion, however produced, whether by Mind 
or bodily impulſe, is, of its nature, not ſimple, but combined of a cen- 
tripetal and a centrifugal force, which will anſwer all the purpoſes of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's aſtronomy, and explain all the phaenomena 0 the 
heavens in the manner 2 has done. 
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This is a queſtion that I do not think of great importance. 
as the point of the projectile impulſe, and of the planets being 
carried on by that impulſe, is given up, and it is admitted that 
the bodies are moved, in all their ſeveral motions, by the imme- 
diate and conſtant ageney of Mind. It was on account of that 


principle aſſumed by the Newtonians,' and which, I think, is a ſtep 


towards materialiſm, that I have been led to make theſe obſerva- 
tions upon Sir Iſaac's philoſophy. That nothing, however, may be 
omitted, concerning the principles of a philoſophy which is at preſent 
ſo generally prevalent, I will likewiſe examine this poſition, the more 
eſpecially that I have to defend here like wiſe the doctrine of my Ma- 


ters, the Antients, who have aſſerted on the circular motion is as 


imple as the rectilineal *. 


- ® Hee Arihotle, De Coelo, "cap. 2+ ubi fupra. 
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pon the Suppoſition of the Circular Motion being, by its Nature, combi- 
ned of a Centripetal and a Centrifugal Force, no Occaſion for the Hypo- 
theſis of Projection and Gravitation — No need, alſo, for the Firſt Law 
of Motion — hat every Motion in an Orbit is ſo combined, not a Self 
evident Propoſition, —altogether improbable, as the Moving Power is 
one ſimple Power — Sundry Reaſons given why it is impoſſible it ſhould 
be ſo—Sir Jac has proved nothing to the contrary All his Definitions, 
Laws of Motion, and Demonſtrations, concerning it, relate only tõ Mo- 
tion produced by bodily Impulſe—The Circular Motion, though produced 
by Mind, may be reſolved into the combined circular Motion of which 
Sir Iſaac n Bis Sufficient 185 the Purpoſe of Sir . s * 


phy. 


ND, in the fir}? place, I ſhould be glad to know, if this doctrine 
be true, for what purpoſe have the Newtonians ſpoken ſo much 
about projection and gravitation, and founded their ſcience upon hy- 

potheſes, which appear now to be altogether unneceſfary? 


2dly, I deſire alſo to know for what purpoſe they have laid it down, 


in their firſt law of motion, that a body, once put in motion, does per- 
petually continue in motion till it be ſtopped by external impediment, 


a law which appears to me to be laid down by Sir Iſaac for no other 
purpoſe than to account for the planetary motion, upon the hypothe- 
ſis of projection, which is now given up? 


| mY 
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But, to come to the point: I think it muſt be admitted, that we 
have, at leaſt, an idea of a circular movement, without any tendency 
either to the center, or from it, and an idea derived from that great 
ſource, and, indeed, only ſource of all our ideas concerning the opera- 
tions of Mind, I mean conſciouſneſs ; for we are ſure, by our own ex- 
|  Perience, that, when our Mind moves our body to go round in a 
circle, it performs that motion, without either centripetal or centri- 
fugal inclination, It is true, that, when we perform the motion 
quickly, and repeat it often, we have a tendency to go out of the cir- 
cular line in the tangent ; and therefore we are obliged to incline our 
bodies inwards towards the center. But there are two things to be 
_ conſidered; jir/e, That Mind moves our body, not immediately, but 
by the intervention of organs; whereas, the planets being, as I obſer- _ 
ved, unorganized bodies, are immediately moved by Mind. Secondly, 
By means of thoſe organs, our bodies are moved in parts, one-half be- 
fore the other ; whereas, we cannot conceive a ſphere or ſpheroid to 
be otherwiſe moved than altogether. | To theſe conſiderations, it ad 
be added, that the Mind which animates thoſe celeſtial bodies, we 
ought to conceive as much more perfect than our Minds, and, conſe- 
quently, that they can perform the circular motion much more reg u- 
larly than we can do; and, in general, that all their movements are 
- infinitely more regular than ours. And, beſtdes, we cannot conceive 
that their Minds are fo much affected by their bodies, as ours are; 
for, otherwiſe, they would grow dizzy, and contract a terrible vertigo, 
by going round always the ſame way, and with ſuch prodigious velo- | 


| cr. | 


l is certain, therefore, that we have an + fda of ſuch a motion, and 
I that, to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of it, implies no contradiction or inconſi- 
ſtency. It cannot, therefore, be laid down, as a ſelf-evident propoſition, 
which ſome are much inclined to do, that every motion in a circle or 
ellipſis, however produced, is neceſſarily combined of a centripetal and a 


- 
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centrifugal force ; but it muſt be proved; and the ſtricter proof will 
be neceſſary, that it . to be contrary to common ſenſe and ob- 


| ſervation. 


2do, Even where a motion is produced by powers operating in dif- 
ferent directions, it is perfectly ſimple; the motion I mean is that in 
the diagonal of the parallellogram, of which the two ſides are the lines 


of the direction of the two powers acting upon the body. But, in this 


caſe, where there is but one power that produces the motion, and that 
acting internally, and upon every particle of the body, not upon the 
ſurface only, as Dr Clarke has well obſerved, there is ſtill leſs reaſon 
for ſuppoſing that the motion ſhould not only be combined, but ſo in- 
tricately combined, as to conſiſt of three ſeveral motions ; one, by 
which the body moves forward in the circle; another, by which it in- 
clines to the center ; and a third, by which it tends to fly off in a tan- 


gent; and all theſe ſeveral tendencies acting upon the body at the ſame 


time, and in every inſtant of its movement. Is it not much more na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that the motion is as ſimple as the power that pro- 
duces it, or as the line which it deſcribes, and which, by its nature, 
is as ſimple, and as little compounded, as a ſtraight line? | 


But, 3:0, To come cloſer to the point, it is a principle of metaphy- 
5 ſics, which cannot be diſputed, that nothing can exiſt without a cauſe, 
Now, where there is neither projection nor gravitation, what is there 
that can produce this double tendency in the body to and from the 


center? In the motion of projectiles on earth, where all the three 


tendencies above mentioned are undoubtedly combined, it is eaſy to 
account for each of them. It is the force impreſſed by the. impulſe of 
body, which makes the body-go forward in its courſe ; and it would 


go forward in a ſtraight line, but for the power of gravitation, which | 


bends it from the ſtraight line towards the earth. And hence come 
the two other tendencies, the. one centripetal, by which it inclines 
Uuu down- 
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downwards, the other centrifugal, by which it tends to go in a ſtraight 


line, according to the direction in which it was at firſt moved. But, 
where there is no impulſe or projection, and no gravitation, but the 
body is only moved forward in a curve, it is to me inconceivable how 
it ſhould have a tendency, either to the center, or from the center. 


i 


J have inſiſted the more upon this example of projectiles on earth, 


that it was from them, as is generally believed, that Sir Iſaac took the 


firſt idea of his ſyſtem. And it is no doubt true, that the motion off 


the celeſtial bodies may be analyzed into the motions which compoſe 
the motion of theſe projectiles; but, becauſe the motion of the celeſ- 
tial bodies could be ſo reſolved, Sir Iſaac from thence too haſtily con- 


cluded, that they were actually fo combined, without attending to this 
eſſential difference betwixt the two motions, that the one was produced 
by bodily impulſe, the other immediately and directly by Mind. Add 
to this another moſt material difference, that, in projectiles on earth, 


there are two moving powers quite diſtinct from one another; the 


one, bodily impulſe, by which the body is projected; the other, Mind, 
or whatever other power operates by gravitation. Now, that theſe two 
powers, ſo different, and acting ſo differently, as to counteract one an- 
other, ſhould produce a motion combined of different tendencies, is 


no wonder. But it is to me altogether inconceivable, how one and 


the ſame power, acting upon the ſame body, ſhould give it two ten- 
dencies at the ſame time, ſo different as the centripetal and the centri- 


__ | 


410, That the different tendencies to and from the center of the ce- 
leſtial bodies moving in a circle or ellipſis, as well as of projectiles 
here on earth, are cauſed by two different forces acting upon them; 
and, that the centrifugal tendency is the effect of the projectile force, 
and the centripetal of gravitation, is, I think, acknowledged by the 
Newtonians, when they tell us, that, if the projectile force be great, 

ROY 
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and the gravitation ſmall, then will the curviture of the circle be 
ſmall, and nearer to the ſtraight line. If, on the contrary, the gravi- 
tating force be great, and the projectile ſmall, then will the curviture 
of the orbit be greater, and recede farther from the tangent or ſtraight 


line; for, ſay they, effects muſt be proportional to their cauſes“; 


which is plainly ſaying, that the projection is the cauſe of the centri- 
fugal tendency, and gravitation of the centripetal: So that, if there 
were neither projection nor gravitation, there would be neither cen- 
trifugal nor centripetal tendency. 


5to, Whether the motion was from all eternity, or had a beginning 
in time, can make no difference as to the nature of the motion. Sup- 


poſing, then, the motion never to have had a beginning, there could 


have been no projection, and, if no projection, no centrifugal ten- 


dency ; as it has been ſhown that this tendency is produced by 


the projection, and is greater or leſs, in proportion to the projectile 
force: And, if there be no centrifugal tendency, there can be no cen- 
tripetal ; it being impoſſible to conceive that, in the circular motion, 
there can be the one without the other. And this is another proof, 
that, from the nature of the motion merely, 8 __ neither of the 
two tendencies. 


© Oo, If it were admitted that, by the nature of the circular motion, 
the body had a tendency to go to the right and to the left to the 
center and from it; yet, even this admiſſion would not ſerve the 
purpoſe of Sir Iſaac; for his mechaniſm of the heavens requires, that 
he ſhould likewiſe prove, that, by the nature of the motion, the body 
has ſuch a tendency to go out of the circle on one ſide, that, if it were 
not reſtrained, it would fly off in a tangent, and continue its motion 
n in 


* See Sir Ifaac's Principia, vol. 1. def. 5. with the ri N of Thomas Le 
Secur, and Frances] 2288 
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in that ſtraight line forever: And, further, that it has ſo violent a 
tendency the other way, that it would be carried to the center by a 
force which increafes, as the ſquares of the diſtances, inverſely ; for 


all this muſt neceſſarily follow, if projection and gravitation are. laid- 


aſide, and the centripetal and ne forces aſcribed a to * 
nature of the movement. 


From theſe conſiderations, it appears to me altogether unaccount- 


able, how the circular or elliptical motion ſhould be, by its nature, ne- 


ceſſarily combined, and not as ſimple as the line in which it is mo- 


ved. There are, however, ſome of Sir Iſaac's followers, who pretend 


that he has demonſtrated, by lines and figures, and geometrical neceſ- 
ſity, that it is fo combined; and, as J know that geometry has its pa- 


radoxes, as well as other ſciences, I was at firſt diſpoſed to believe that 


n might be ſo; but, upon looking into the Principia, I was convinced 
that Sir Iſaac there only treats of one of the two kinds of motion 
mentioned above, viz. of motion produced by the impulſe of body up- 


on body; nor does he appear to me to have had any idea of the mo- 


tion of body by Mind, at leaſt, of the manner of that motion. And, 


accordingly, it is evident, both from his definitions, and from his 


laws of motion, that he ſuppoſed the motion of the celeſtial bo- 
dies to be compoſed of different motions in ſtraight lines, that 
being the only motion which can be produced by body acting 


upon body T* . Of this kind is the projedtile motion of the pla- 


nets, 


4 


* That Sir Ifaac, 3 in | bis. Paincipia, ſpeaks 55% of this kind 12 motion, is evident, as 


1 have ſaid, both from his definitions and his laws of motion; for, in his third. defi- 


nition, be lays i it down, that there is reſiſtence in every body which changes its ſtate, 
either of reſt or of motion. Now, this cannot be conceived, unlefs it be impelled by 
another body; for it can reſiſt nothing that is not ſolid and extended like itſelf, and : 


- which therefore reſiſts as much as it is reſiſted. And, accordingly, the Commentary 
upon this definition plainly ſuppoſes that it applies only to the action of body upon 


| bodys, for he ſays, © Etenim, nulla poteſt eſſe actio corporis in corpus, quin luctatio . 
* quacdam, ut Icquitur Clar. Hermanus, in Phoranomia, Gat inter corpus agens et pa- 


3 
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nets, which, though he had ſuppoſed to be the immediate operation of 


Mind, as his followers do, yet, having no idea, ſuch as his friend Dr 


, 


Clarke had, of the manner in which Mind moves body, he ſuppoſed it 


to be by impulſe, in the way that body moves body: And of the 


ſame kind is his motion of gravitation; and which, therefore, he en- 


deavoured to account for by the impulſe of a fluid. 


In order to ſhow how, from theſe two rectilineal motions, the cireu- : 
lar motion may reſult, he has made uſe of his doctrine of prime and. 


ultimate ratios ; and, by the means of ſides of polygons, evaneſcent, as 
he calls them, that 1s, growing infinitely leſs and leſs, as they increaſe 


in number, he accounts for the circular motion being produced by 


projection and gravitation, though both 3 in ſtraight lines “. 
Now, 


© tiens, dum alterum alteri reſiſtit ; alioqui corpus motum poſſet, ſine motus proprii 
© detrimento, aliud quodcunque movere.“ This, ſurely, cannot be underſtood of 


motion by Mind. And, in the 4th definition, where Sir Iſaac ſpeaks of the vis im- 
preſſa, he ſays it is Diverſarum originum, ut ex ictu, ex preſſione, ex vi centripeta.“ 
Now, the ictus and the prefſio can certainly be underſtood only of the action of body 


upon body. And, as to the vis centripeta, in the following definition he compares 
it to that force by which a ſtone in a fling is kept from flying off, and which is cer- 
tainly, as he explains it, by the action of the hand retaining the ſtone, that would 


| otherwiſe fly off. Of this kind, he tells us, is the motion of the planets, which, by 


the ſame means, are drawn from the rectilineal motion, and obliged to revolve in 
curve lines; and he adds, et par eſt ratio corporum omnium quae in gyrum agun- 
© tur.” And his laws of motion alſo relate to the ſame kind of motion; particularly. 


his third law, concerning action and re- action, which he expreſſes in the following 
words: Actioni contrariam ſemper et aequalem effe re- actionem, five corporum 
© duorum actiones in ſe mutuo ſemper eſſe aequales, et in partes contrarias dirigi.“ 
Here the rule is expreſsly applied to two bodies acting upon one another; and the ex- 


Plication he gives of the rule will only apply to ſuch a caſe: * Quicquid premit vel 
© trahit alterum, tantundem ab eo premitur vel trahitur; fi quis lapidem digito pre- 


mit, premitur et hujus digitus a lapide.“ This it is impoſſible to apply to the action 


of an incorporeal ſubſtance upon body. | 
* This doctrine of prime and ultimate ratios belongs to what we call fuxions, and 
the French call the geometry of the infiniement petits. I have been told that ſome geo- 


meters, and particularly the late Dr Simſon of Glaſgow, had a great deal of doubt of 


the doctrine of prime and ultimate ratios, and wrote ſomething againſt it, . e 


ever, 
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Now, if a circular motion can be produced in this way, any motion 
of the ſame kind, though not produced in the ſame way, but reſulting 


ftom the operation of Mind, may be reſolved or analyſed in the ſame 
way; juſt as motion in a ſtraight line, though produced by one ſingle 
impulſe, and therefore perfectly ſimple, may be reſolved into two 


forces acting in the direction of the two ſides of the parallelogram, 
of which the ſtraight line is the diagonal. And this is a reſolution. 
of the motion in a ſtraight line, which Sir Iſaac has uſed very. much * 


It is, therefore, I think, true, what I have obſerved elſewhere f, 
that this reſolution or analyſis of the circular motion will ſerve Sir 


Iſaac's purpoſe, without embarraſſing his ſyſtem with hypotheſes of 
projection and gravitation, centripetal and centrifugal forces; for, if 
the motion can be reſolved into theſe two Hours of projection and 


6 


ever, was never publiſed. If there were any defect there, I doubt it would overturn 


the whole theory of projection and gravitation : But this I leave to the conſideration 
of the geometers, and of thoſe who are learned enough in fluxions, to underſtand Mr 


M*Laurin's defence of them. | 
See the jfir/t propoſition of ſection 26 book 1ſt, and*the ſecond propoſition of the 


ſame ſection. I have been told, that, from theſe two propoſitions, it may be inferred, 


_ that the circular motion is, by its nature, combined : But, in the firſt of theſe propoſi- 
tions, he only demonſtrates, that a. body, moved in a circle round an immoveable 
centre, will, by radii drawn from the circumference to the center, deſcribe ureas pro- 


portionable to the times of the motion: And, in the ſecond propoſition, that, if a body 
moved in any curve line, deſcribe areas, formed by radii drawn towards any point, 

proportionable to the times, the body is impelled by a centripetal | force towards the 
ſame point. And it is evident that both the propoſitions are demonſtrated by the re- 


ſolution of the circular motion into the motions of projection and gravitation: So that 
- the demonſtrations plainly ſuppoſe, what. indeed i is the hypotheſis of the whole book, 


that all motion is primarily and originally in ſtraight lines, being produced by bodily. 


impulſe, which certainly can produce no other motion, unſeſs when two ſuch motions, | 

in a ſtraight line, are combined i in the manner Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes.—In ſhort, through 
the whole Principia, he treats of no other motion but that which is produced by body 
| operating upon body: And his notions appear to me to have been ſo groſs, and fo. 


little raiſed above matter, that he had no idea of any moving power, except that. alone 
which is perceived by ſenſe; I mean body. 
+ See page 23. 
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gravitation, it is perfectly agreeable to the analogy and regularity of 
nature, that it ſhould follow the laws of theſe two powers, and, that 


a circular motion, though produced by Mind, ſhould have the ſame 


properties as a circular motion produced by bodily impulſe, in the 


way that Sir Iſaac has deſcribed it. And, in this way, that exact ſimi- 
larity which Sir Iſaac has diſcovered betwixt the motion of the planets 


and of projectiles on earth, and which, in my apprehenſion, is the 


greateſt diſcovery that Sir Iſaac has made, will be eaſily accounted 
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The Foendaths of hs Mechanical Philoſophy i i. Sir ¶ſaac Newton Fir 
Lare of Motion, ſo far as it relates to the perpetual Motion of Bodies. 
once ſet in Motion—This Propoſition ought to be ſtrictly examined, as it 
is of dangerous conſequence to the Doctrine of Theiſm—The whole 
Law confidered—Two Parts of it undoubtedly true the third Part, 
concerning the continuance of Motion, only diſputed —The meaning 7 
vis inſita, in this Law, oppoſed to vis impreſſla—This Law relates 
only to motion produced by Bodily Impulſe, therefore cannot affect what 
has been ſaid of the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies by Mind — compre- 
hends the circular Motion as well as the reftilineal—The Advantage 
that the Atheiſt will make of the Conceſſion that Matter can move it- 

© ſelf—The Propoſition, if true, muſt be either ſelf-evident or demon- 
ftrable not Self-evident—can only be demonſtrated apriori—The Que- 

5 flion altogether metaphyſical —Reft and Motion confounded in this Law 


/ Motion—Strange Inaccuracy of Expreſſion—The Queſtion is concern= 


ing the Eſſence of Matter, and whether Motion be eſſential to Matter 
— That it 1s not eſſential to Matter, proved by ſeveral Arguments | 
Ho the Motion is continued, after the Pulſion has ceaſed, ac- 
counted for— That this Motion is not continued for ever, tons by ſe. 
veral e anſwered, ; 


Think I have raid mach, in the preceding chapter, to ſhow that 
the hypotheſis of projection and gravitation is not only unneceſ- 
ſary, but impoſſible, upon the ſuppoſition of the celeſtial bodies being 
moved by Mind immediately and directly; but, as I am very deſirous 
| 00 
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to put an end altogether to this mechanical philoſophy, I will go a little 
farther in this chapter, and will endeavour to ſhow the falſity, as well 
as the dangerous tendency of that part of Sir Iſaac's firſt law of motion, 


Which aſſerts, that body, once put in motion, will continue to move u- 
niformly in a ſtraight line, unleſs it be ſtopped, or its motion changed 
by ſomething external. This law of motion Des Cartes firſt laid 
down, by which he has made a machine of the whole univerſe ; and 
it has been adopted by Sir Iſaac, in order to make a machine of the 


heavens, and a machine of a moſt extraordinary kind, of which there | 
is no other example in art or nature ; for all other machines that we 


| know are moved by the conſtant agency of the moving power; 
whereas, both Des Cartes and Sir Iſaac's machines continue to be 
moved after the moving power has ceaſed to act. 


This is that aii Ape motion which Dr Clarks, in the paſ- 


ſage I have quoted above, rejects, in the great motions of the uni- 
verſe. And it was the authority of ſo great a ſcholar and philoſo- 
pher that firſt diſpoſed me to call in queſtion this maxim, which I 


before ſubmitted to as an axiom that could not be diſputed, not having 
any propenſity to differ from opinions generally received, unleſs I ſee 
a very good reaſon for it. And I was the leſs. inclined to deny the 
truth of the propoſition altogether, that Dr Clarke, as I have obſerved, 
admits it, though he ſays it does not apply to the motions of the ce- 


leftial bodies. But, for the ſame reaſon, that it does not apply to 
them, I am convinced, upon mature conſideration, that it does not ap- 


ply to any thing in nature, and is not only falſe, but tending, in its 
conſequences, towards abſolute materialiſm, though, I am perſuaded, 
that Sir Iſaac had no ſuch oy... in view, whatever Des Cartes de 
have had. | 


This wile law of motion, as enunciated by Sir Iſaac, is as follows : 
All bodies perſevere in their ſtate, whether of reſt or of motion, 
| X. x X ; uni- 


| 
i 
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i uniformly i in a ſtraight line, unleſs in ſo far as, by ſome force im- 


2 rr upan thei,” op: are * to — that ſtate *,*.' As to 
the 


— 


It is thus expreſſed by Sir Iſaac in Latin: © Corpus omne perſeverat in ſtatu ſuo 
© quieſcendi vel movendi pots N in directum, nifi quatenus a viribus impfeſſis 
© cogitur ſtatum illum mutare.* Cicero, I believe, would have ſaid, in ſtatu quietus 
vel motus ; for quieſco, i in Latin, does not denote ret, but the action of one that is 
going to reſt ; and it anſwers to the Greek word nei or era, both which do 
not denote reſt, but motion of the kind I mentioned. See Ariſtotle's Phyſics, lib. 6. 
cap. 12. in initio, and his Commentator, Simplicius, page 235. where a man, not ac - 
quainted with the propriety of the Greek language, will be ſurpriſed to read, vo ter- 
Hirer xn,Eůdu ui, and To ug 0 tdi αιατνα. ngritrodes. Again, fatus movendi does not 
| ſignify what Sir Iſaac means to denote by it, namely, the ſtate of a thing that is mo. 
ved, is in motion, but the ſtate of a thing that is moving, or, to make it plainer 
to thoſe who are accuſtomed to that impropriety of language, by which we confound 
moving, and being moved, it is the action of moving ſome other. thing; for the Latin 
gerund js always uſed in an active ſenſe, when it is not joined with ſome noun  ſubſan- 
tive; ſo that fatus movendi is the ſame with flatus agendi, flatus amandi, flatus le- 
gendi, &c. Such criticiſms as this, and ſome others that I have made upon the lan- 
guage of this philoſophy, will, I know, appear frivolous to many ; but accurate ſpeak- 
ing is inſeparably connected with accurate thinking; and there i is ſome reaſon to. ſu- 
ſpect that thoſe who, both in their Latin and Engliſh, confound two things ſo different 
as moving, and being moved, have not perfectly diſtinguiſhed them in their thoughts, 
but have ſome confuſed notion that what i moved alſo moves, that is, moves itſelf. © 

The Greek ſcholar will be pleaſed to obſerve how accurately the Greek language 

Aitinguiſhes every thing concerning moving and being moved. In the active lincage, 
there 1 18 To XiY6u?, To XiVaoay, To x Les, T6 KTK 3 that i 18, in Engliſh, what mode, or 
is moving—what did move - uhat has moved, and fill continues to move, and what is, 
capable to move. Again, in the paſſive line, there is, To rnofεν -r e 522g» a 
Autres, and To xwzr0r; in Engliſh, what is in moving, (an aukward circumlocution,- by 
wry we ſupply the want of the preſent participle paſſive hat ua moved—what 
been moved, and ſtill continues to be moved and what is capable of being moved, or, 

in one word, moveable. No philoſopher, I think, could have diſtinguiſhed better the 
different circumſtances of the action and paſſion of this verb, than the common uſe of 
the Greek language has done. But, as 1 have obſerved elicwhere, (See Origin and 
- Progreſs of Language, vol. 2d-) the Greek language was not formed by the vulgar, 
but was the work of pl hiloſophers, as: well as grammarians, and i is therefore A ſtudy, 
for its own n ſake, not unworthy of a philoſopher. | | "3 Ys MOTO 1195 
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the firſt part of this law, which ſays that body at reſt continues at relt 
till it be moved by ſome power. different from itſelf ; or, in other 
words, that body cannot move itſelf ; it is a propoſition that every phi- 
loſopher, who is not a materialiſt, muſt aſſent to. And it is equally 
"certain, that body, once put in motion, cannot, of itſelf, alter the di- 
rection of that motion, nor make it either quicker or ſlower. The 
only queſtion, therefore, is, Whether a body, once put in motion, can, 
of itſelf, and by its own natural power, continue the motion? I fay, 
* of itſelf, and by the power of its own nature; for that undoubtedly 
is the meaning of Sir Iſaac's vis inſita, which Sir Iſaac, in his third de- 
finition, applies equally to that power by which a body at reſt conti- 
nues at reſt, and that power by which, being in motion, it continues 
in motion: And he makes it a general property of all matter; for he 
ſays, * Materiae vis inſita eft potentia reſiſtendi, qua corpus unumquod- 
* que, quantum in ſe oft, perſeverat in flatu ſuo vel quigſcendi vel mo- 
« vendi umformiter in directum.“ Now, that all matter, by its own 
nature and eſſence, and by that perfect paſſivity which all theiſts 
aſcribe to it, and by which they eſſentially diſtinguiſh it from Mind, 
continues at reſt when it is at reſt, is evident; and, by the ſame 
power and neceſſity of its nature, according to Sir Iſaac, it continues 
in motion when it is in motion. What makes Sir Iſaac's meaning ſtill 
further evident, is the diſtinction that he makes in this third defini- 
tion, and in the following, betwixt the vis inſita and the vis impreſſa, 
by which laſt he undoubtedly means an external force impreſſed up- 
on the body, in oppoſition to that internal power eſſential to its na- 
ture, by which it continues either at reſt or motion *. | | 


"= is to be remembered, that all Sir Iſaac's definitions concerning 
motion relate only to motion produced by the operation of body upon 
xz. body. 


| ® Tobſerve that the vis inſita is tranſlated by Dr John Clarke, in what he has | 
written upon Sir Iſaac's principles of philoſophy, inherent force. 


* 


body. This law, therefore, concerning the continuance. of motion, is 
to be underſtood only of motion of that kind; for, as to motion pro- 
duced immediately and directly by Mind, it is evident that Sir Iſaac 
does not here ſpeak of it, and I doubt whether he had any idea of it. 
This motion, we know by the moſt certain of all knowledge, viz. con- 
ſciouſneſs, continues no longer than the moving power continues to 
act; for it is in this way that our minds move our bodies. What, there- 
fore, I have ſaid, concerning the motion of the celeſtial bodies, upon 
the ſuppoſition that it is produced by the immediate agency of Mind, 
will hold wn even bp ona this law of Sir e 8 to be true. 

As this 2 concerning the continuance of motion, is IS 5 
one ſhould imagine that it related only to motion in a ſtraight line, 
and not to motion in a circle ; 3 but we muſt alſo remember that, ac- 
cordiug to Sir Iſaac's philoſophy, all motion, even the circular, begins 
in a ſtraight line; and, therefore, if the motion in z ſtraight be per- 
petual, ſo muſt the circular 3 and; accordingly Sir Iſaac, in his expla- | 
nation of this firſt law of motion, tells us, that a wheel, whole parts, 
by cohering, perpetually retract it from the rectilineal motion, does 
not ceaſe to roll, except in ſo far as it is retarded by the air. His | 
words are, I rochus, cufus partes tohacrendo perpetus'retrahunt_/e/e a 
s motibus rectilineit, non ceſſat rotari niſi quatenus ab qere returdatur. . 
A qd he adds, * Majora autem planetarum et cometarum corpora motus | | 
0 « ſuos,. et Progreſſevos E carculares, i mM ſpatiis minus refeftentibus Fattos, 

* conſervant diutius,” - What he ſays here concerning the motion of _ 
the celeſtial bodies, be expreſſes much more ſtrongly. in his Schalium | 
Generale, with which he concludes his Principia, and plainly tells us, | 
that the motion of thoſe bodies 1 is perpetual, according to the laws of 
motion that he has laid down, that is, by the vi- n/ita, and- the ; 
inpreſed . 8 5 2 N 25 eee omnia in _ Jy” liberrime 
mo- 
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6 Movert debent ; et propterea planctac et cometae in orbibus, ſpecie et 


| Fee datis, ue leges ſupra expoſ tas 1 revolvi. 


The queſtion, therefore, is concerning the powers of matter, and the 
eternity of motion of every kind; a queſtion of the higheſt importance 
to the doctrine of theiſm, and the religion of nature; for, if it be granted 
to the Atheiſt that matter can, of itſelf, continue to move itſelf, and 
forever too, it will be difficult to convince him that it could not, by its 
own power, likewiſe begin to move itſelf ; or, perhaps, he will main- 
tain that this ſelf- motion of matter was from all eternity, rejecting the 


modern diſtinction, expreſſed in barbarous Latin, betwixt eterni- 


ty a parte Poſt, and a parte ante; and he will, it is likely, not a- 


gree to the diſtinction that Sir Iſaac makes betwixt the vis inſita 
and the vis impreſſa, but will ſay, if the body can, by its own native 
power, go on in the rectilineal line of projection, it can alſo 
go on in the centripetal line, by the ſame power, without tho 
agency of any thing extrinſic, or foreign to its nature In ſhort, he © 


will ſay, that body, for the ſame reaſon that it can move itſelf uni- 
formly, that is, with the ſame degree of velocity, in a ſtraight line, 
one way, can move itſelf every way, and do every thing which we ſee 
is done by motion in the-univerſe. T his queſtion, ol ſo great impor- 
tance, is another queſtion that cannot be determined by geometry or 
mechanics; nor will Sir Iſaac's ſublime geometry, as it is called, avail 
him i in the deciſion of this queſtion, which is altogether metaphyſical, 

| belonging to the firſt philoſophy, | WIE. uſer: it is to e the 


firſt principles of 1 


The firſt queſtion to be confidered- 18, Whether. it hes a ſdboriden 
propoſition, or only a demonſtrable one; for, if it be true, it muſt be 
either the one or the other. Now, that it is an axiom, or ſelf-evident. 
propoſition, cannot admit; for it is certainly not intuitively evident, 
that a body can continue itſelf i in motion, and =P; "RY once ſet a- 
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going by a momentary impulſe, it will go on forever in a certain di- 
rection, and with the ſame degree of velocity. And, indeed, if it were 
an axiom, it would be very extraordinary, that no philoſopher ever 
thought of it before Des Cartes, who firſt deviſed it, to ſupport his 
mechanical philoſophy; and for the ſame reaſon it was een by 


Sir Iſaac Newton. 

If, therefore, it be not an axiom, and yet be true, it muſt be 
proved. This can be done only in two ways; either a priori, that 
is, from the nature of the thing, or a pgferiori, that is, from fact and 
experiment. Now, in this latter way, it is impoſſible it can be proved: 
For, imo, Powers and Faculties are latent things, which may be appre- 
hended by intellect, but cannot be perceived by ſenſe; ſo that it is im- 
poſſible, by any experiment or obſervation, to diſcover by what power 
= * body is moved by itſelf, when the operation of another body upon it 

has ceaſed, And, 240, Though the fact be true, that a body continues 
in motion after the impulſe which put it in motion has ceaſed, yet, 
wee find that all the motions fo produced, do languiſn and decay by 
degrees, and, at laſt, top altogether. This, I Know, the Newrtonians 
impute to ſome obſtacle i in the medium, which cannot be entirely re- 
moved by any human art; but they tell us, that the rarer they can 
make the medium, the longer will the motion continue; and from 
thence they conclude, that, if they could make a perfect vacuum, it 


would continue for ever; but this concluſion is far from being de- 


monſtrative; for it ſuppoſes the very thing in queſtion, namely, that 
the motion is, by its nature, perpetual, and therefore can only be 
put an end to by ſomething external; whereas, I ſay, that the motion 
is not, by its nature; perpetual ; and therefore may ceaſe in two Ways, 
either by the reſiſtence of obſtacles, or by decaying and periſhing 
e time, as weir other thing 1 in this ſublunary world does. 


I ſeems, Weed evident, that the Propoſition cannot be proved 


a pofieriors ; ; and, if fo, it only r: remains to be conſidered whether it can 
be 
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be demonſtrated a priori, Now, to determine this, we muſt know the 


nature and eſſence of this thing we call matter; for, knowing it, we 
ſhall know whether motion be eſſential to matter or not; and, if we 
diſcover it to be eſſential, we ſhall know, with great certainty, firſt, 
that it moves itſelf, and, /econdly, that the motion is eternal, and does 
continue as long as the matter exiſts ; whereas, on the contrary, if we 
find that it is not eſſential to matter, but adventitious, then we ſhall 
know, with equal certainty, that matter does not move itſelf, and that, 
as it is moved by ſomething of a nature foreign to it, there is no neceſ- 
ſity to ſuppoſe that the motion will be eternal. Now, this, as I have 
faid, is certainly a metaphyſical queſtion ; for matter, abſtracted from 
form, and from Mind, which gives it its form and qualities of every 
woo is altogether a metaphyſical entity. + 


Before 1 begin this inquiry, I cannot help obſerving, that a man 


who has ſtudied the antient philoſophy, will be ſurpriſed to find two 


things, of natures ſo different as reſt and motion, ſo much confounded 
as they are, 1 1915 law of motion; for the principle, both of reſt and 
£ motion, is made to be the ſame, viz. the vis inſita, or vis inertiae, as it 
is called, by which the body continues both at reſt and in motion. 
Now, it appcars, that reſt and motion are not only different i in their 
natures, but altogether oppoſite 3 for a body at reſt does not change its 
Place, and neither acts, nor is acted upon; whereas, a body that 
is moved, goes through ſpace, and is certainly acted upon; and, if fo, 


there muſt be ſomething that acts, and, if there be any thing in its 


way, the body itſelf acts, by moving out of the way the obſtacle to its 
motion. How, then, a ſtate of motion and reſt can be compared to- 
gether, and the ſame principle applied to both, is what I cannot con- 
ceive. I cannot, therefore, ſuppoſe, that, becauſe a body at reſt conti- 
nues at reſt, till it be excited to motion by ſomething external, there- 
fore a body, in, a ſlate ſo different from that of motion, continues in 
motion. till it be ſtopped by ſomething external, A man, too, who is 

ac 


| 
i 
| 
þ 


accuſtomed to the accuracy and propriety of the language of antient 
philoſophy, will be ſurpriſed to find that the principle of reſt and inac- 
tivity of body ſhould be called by the name of vis, and denoted, 

both by the term vi- inf ta, and the term vis inertiae, nomine 
f niſcantiſſuno, as Sir Iſaac ſays in his explanation. of his third defini- 
tion; and he will be more ſurpriſed ſtill to find the ſame term of vi- 
inertiae applied to the principle by which body continues in motion; 
and which, therefore, according to the common ale of ws: ſhould 
be rather called Vis e . - | 


— 


Baut allowing 15 e to FRY as ben as they legs, 
though there be ſome reaſon to think that inaccuracy of expreſſion 
has led many of them to inaccuracy of thinking, let us come more 
cloſely to the queſtion.— And, in the 5 place, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, in point of fact, that a body here on earth, after it is once put 
in motion by bodily impulſe, continues, at leaſt, for ſome time, in mo- 
tion and, if this motion be eſſential to matter, it is no doubt true, as 
I have ſaid, that body moves itſelf, and that the motion muſt continue 
forever, or, at leaſt, as long as the body exiſts. The queſtion, there- 
fore, i is concerning, the nature and eſſence of matter, or body, which, | 
in this inquiry, I. confider as the ſame thing; and ſo I ſee it is conſi- 
| dered by Sir Haac, who uſes the word materia and corpus indifferently. 
Now, though it be impoſſible to lay what is the ſubſtance or eſſence 


of matter, ſince, as I haye had occaſion, more than once, to obſerve, 


| we know not, in this ſlate of our exiſtence, the eſſence of any one na- 
tural ching, t there is an eſſential quality of matter, which we know, 
i eſſential, that, according to the philoſophy of antiquity, it is pre- 
vious to all its other qualities ; ; the quality I mean is Paſfevity and 
perfett maftivity,. which makes ſit a fit ſubject to receive all forms, 
qualities,” and properties, | of every kind ; and therefore is held by 

thoſe Jr raid to be, in the order of nature, prone to them all, 


„„ 


; - <4. 's 


im- 
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impenetrability, and even extenſion v. The effence of Mind, on 


the other hand, they ſaid, conſiſted in activity: And therefore body 
is primarily and originally moved by Mind: But it is alſo, at ſecond 
hand, moved by body; and this in two different when as I have ob- 


ſerved, eicher om truſion or OM pulſion. 


In one or other of theſe ways body is moved, according to the doc- 

trine of antient philoſophy. When Mind is immediately and directly 
the cauſe of the motion, it is evident that this cauſe muſt act conſtantly 
and inceſſantly while the motion continues ; and I will venture to fay, 
that we have no idea of Mind moving body otherwile : And when it 


is moved by truſion, or the preſſure of another body upon it, the | 
cauſe, in the ſame manner, operates conſtantly and inceſſantly, while 


the motion continues. But, what ſhall we ſay of motion by pulſion 
or i&tu, as Sir Iſaac expreſſes it T? How is it continued after the pul- 


ſion that produced it has ceaſed? To ſay that the pulſion is the 
cCuauſe of it, is an anſwer that may paſs with a vulgar man ; but it will 


not ſatisfy a philoſopher, who will ſay that pulſion was indeed the 


cauſe of the beginning of the motion, but never can be the cauſe of - 
its continuance; for nothing that has ceaſed to exiſt can be the cauſe | 


of any thing preſent ; ſo that, to ſay that the pulſion is ſtill the cauſe 
of the motion, is to ſay, in effect, that the motion is without any 
cauſe. And, indeed, to ſay that an efficient cauſe, ſuch as pulſion is 
of motion, produces any effect, without operating, or, what is the ſame 


thing, after it has ceaſed to operate, is to fpeak without ideas. And the 


ſame holds with reſpect to other efficient cauſes. Thus, an artiſt is the 
efficient cauſe of the work he produces ; but, after his operation has 
ny ouk is not the cauſe of the continuance Nd that work, nor of: any 

| + Wy e 5 move- 


g8ee what 1 have faid upon this fubjeQ under thi difference betwiat a matter and 
| body, chap. 1. book 2. p. 53. and _ 2. p. 63- | 
1 Definit. 4. lib. 1. | 
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movements it may wake. And, in natural ſabſtances, the ſeed 3 is the 
firſt cauſe af the motions by which a plant is produced; but it is by 
other principles of motion that the plant grows, is nouriſhed, and ſub- 
ſiſts: And in animals, the parent is the efficient cauſe of the offspring, 
but only as the origin of the motion by which it is produced, not as 
the cauſe of the after motions of the animal, by which it continues to 


| 11 f is allo 8 ſaid, that the motion is „ 1 by = | 
body that gives the impulſe to the other body; and that it is by this 
- communicated motion that the other body is moved: But this, when 
attentively conſidered, is ſaying no more than that the body impelled 
is moved by the other body, and with a velocity in proportion to the 
impelling force, which therefore is ſaid to be communicated to Fins 


. 
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Surren Webers 8 to conf der the VEN is, int the „wegn. 
after the impulſe has ceaſed, continues to be moved by a certain 
power, which is of the nature and eſſence of matter, and is therefore 
called by Sir Iſaac a wis-in/ita, or inberent force. This, as L have ob- 
ſerved, is a notion very dangerous to the doQrmeot me n 
nn 4 Rt As enn, ihn U am 


x . the 67 place, I aſk, If there be a principle of motion eſſen 
tial to matter, why does not that principle move the body, while it is 
2 einem * as continue i its motion nor | it is once red O ga 
1 I _ | Why, « "© not — eee account ale for 
JOE by this principle of ſelf- motion? Why ſhould it be 
confined only to projection? And, indeed, it appears to me, that 
no other ręaſon needs be given for all the motions of. the | univerſe, 
-Akbough theſe motions be different; in n * and different 
in 
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in the ſame body at different times, yet, if we allow body to move 


itſelf, we may allow it to move different ways, and with MI 
of Ce | | | | 


But, Ztio, Wee ſays that akin moves rfl, eotfornd all di- 
„ finRion betwixt body and Mind; and, in effect, ſays, that there is 


neither one nor other, but ſome indefinable thing, which can have 


no exiſtence. When a thing is moved, there muſt be neceſſarily 
ſomething that moves. If, therefore, body, after the pulſion has cea- 


ſed, is, of itſelf, and by its own nature and eſſence, moved, there : 


muſt be ſomething i in it which moves it. Whatever moves, acts; for, 
to move, is to act. There muſt, therefore, be in the body a principle 
of activity; and, as the motion is of the nature and eſſence of the 

body, this principle of activity muſt be eſſential to it. But body is, 
by its nature and eſſence, entirely paſſive and inactive: This the 


Newtonians allow, and expreſs it nomine feenificantiſſimo, as Sir Iſaac 
ſays, calling it vis inertiae: And fo body is both — _ 


ITY, matiive ; which is impoſſible. . © Sf 


4 558 what Wen is it that moves the * after the dulden has cea- 


Ted ? And I fay it is that principle of motion which Ariſtotle ſays i is 
in all phyſical bodies, and which 1 call Mind. This principle, we 
know, moves bodies various ways, ſometimes up, ſometimes down, 
ſometimes to the right, and ſometimes to the left; and the ſame body 
is moved in different diredtions, at different times, according to the po- 


ſition of the object toward which it is moved. Further the principle is 


latent in bodies, and does not exert itſelf, except upon particular oc- 


caſions. Thus, the principle of motion in iron; by which it 1s moved 
towards the magnet, does not exert itſelf but wRen the magnet is near; 


and then it acts in all directions. And the ſame is the caſe of the 


N attractions; for the 1 of ſibver do not n 
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ſelves from the maſs, and unite themſelves with n aqafori _ 
when they are * near or in contact with it. 


| The only thing further that remains to be confided 18, whether 
this. motion, after the pulſion has ceaſed, does, by its nature, continue 
for ever, if it be not ſtopped by the reſiſtence of the medium f or, 
whether it continues only for ſome time, greater or leſs, as the im- 
pulſe is more or leſs violent. It cannot be proved, as I have obſerved, . 


by any experiment, to be perpetual ; ſo that, if it can be proved at all, 
it muſt be by arguments @ priori, or from the nature of 2 cer 5 
nenne 5 


101 is a principle in PIP bind 505 8 a1 che n of 
God are like their great Author, eternal, in one way or another; for, 
ſays Ariſtotle, every thing participates of eternity and divinity, as far 
as its nature will admit “. Some animals of the higher order, ſuch as 
we coficeive angels and archangels, are no doubt eternal in the indivi- 
duals. Other animals, ſuch as men, and all the animals of this earth, 
are eternal only by generation and ſucceſſion; ſo that they continue 

the fame /perifically, if not mane ically f. äsimate bodies, again, '+ 
pou. and appear in different forms and concretions. On 
trams o__ the works of mortal c creatures are, like them, mottal. 5 
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How, then, can we imagine, that the 55 inſect ſhould be able to 
produce a motion which is, by its nature, eternal? This is an effect 
no ways e to the n e as there can be 5 ling without 
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a eauſe, when any cauſe is made to operate beyond its power or effi- 
cacy, the thing ſuppoſed to be produced muſt be without a eauſeeG 


2do; It is admitted that, in this caſe, the motichi is retarded, and, at 


laſt, ecaſes altogether, by the reſiſtence of the medium. It is therefore 


confeſſed not to be, in every reſpect, eternal; and, if it is put an end 
to in one way, why not in another? why not in the way that all 


mortal things end, by gradual decay, and, at laſt, death ? The active 
principle, therefore, which moves body for ſome time, 'grows weaker 
and weaker by degrees, like the animal life when. it draws to an end, 
and, at laſt, like it, ceaſes altogether ; for we are not to underſtand, 


as the Newtonians do, in arguing upon this ſubject, that the body 
Rops itſelf : This, indeed, would be giving activity to body. But I 
fay that the active principle which is in the body, and is e. diſ- 
tinct from the body, ceaſes to exert Ns: 1 0 MN 39608 A VI. 
7 5 56 queſtion of this kind, . cannot Fa Jntermiogh 3 ex 
| perimeni, even thoſe philoſophers who would confine. all our know-. . 
ledge 0 of nature to facts and experiments, muſt, I think, allow that the 
argument from final cauſes deſerves. ſome attention. Now, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for carrying on the buſineſs of nature here below, that 
there ſhould be motion by bodily impulſe, in the way of pulſion as 
well as of truſion; but there can be no reaſon given why this motion 
ſhould be eternal; and, therefore, as Nature does N in vain, 
we cannot eee to be eternal. : 
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i Nature, . to Ariſtotle, i is a ago of oY as well 
| ab of motion : And, accordingly, we ſee that bodies have determinate 


m6tions to certain places, and for certain ends, which when they have 
attained, they ceaſe to be moved. Thus, heavy bodies are moved to- 
wards the center r.of our aun; a0. it a were to arrive at chat c 
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tet we muſt ſuppoſe that they would reſt there . In the ſame manner, | 
iron is moved towards the magnet; and, when it is there, it reſts, In | 
| Hike manner, the particles of metals, when they are diflolved in a men- 
ſtruum, are moved towards the menſtruum, and, when they are in- 
corporated with it, they are at reſt. But a motion, in empty ſpace, 
going on in inſnitum, without any determination ot purpoſe, is a thing 
altogether anomalous, ; and o much out of the ordinary courſe of na- 


ture, that it TT ear ep poſed, but e er * the ine 


convincing arguments. bas en, 5 „ 8 OI EI Gy 


4 
But it will be (aid; if the motion „8 not eternal, it ut un forme 
determinate time.” Now, what is that determĩinate time? My anfvver | 


is, That, in all we know of nature, bodies are always retarded, m more 
| wry by the reſiſtence of the medium through which they paſs. We 


DL therefore, by any experiment we can make, to determine 
how long a body will continue its motion in vacuo. ; but, as we know, | 
22 certaioty, that there is nothing in nature but what is go- 

verned by rule and meaſure, ratio and proportion, we are Ture that the 
Adio cf bodies in vacuo, (if there be fych” a thing as a vacuum], 


muſt be, ſome way or other, determinate: And we might go a little 
farther, and ſay, without hazard of error, chat the duration of de ä 


JV 
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Ib . maintain, chat the body, when | arrives at the center of 
the earth, would not reſt there, but would paſs the center, and ſwing backward and 
forward; with-an ofcillatory” motion: But they proceed, upon the ſuppoſition, © Imo, 
Ehatgravivation is produced by pulſation ; and, ade, That motion, ſo produced, con: 
tigues forever: Whereas, 1, ſuppoſing that gravitation is ptodueed immediately and 
directiy by | the grand agent in nature—Ming, , and not believing that there is any ſuch 
# die in nature 28 body continuing to be moved perpetually by material neceſſity, « can- 
not conceive how body ſhould be carried by Mind beyond the place of its deſtination. 
1 thereſore hold, that'a body, when it arrives at the centet of the earth, reſts, as iron 
does when it comes to the loadſtone. As to the motion of a pendulum here on earth, 
ir is plainly compounded of different forces, Sling in different di rections, viz. bodily 
impulſe and gravitation: Whereas, the motion of a body towards the center of the 
earth is perfectly * ſo that Were can be no _ drawn from the olle to the 
other. 
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motion will depend upon the force of the impulſe : So that, with re- 
ſpeQ to two bodies that are moved in vacuo, the continuance of the 
motion of the one will be to the continuance of the motion of the o- 
ther, cacteris paribus, as the force of the impulſe by which the one is 
mou is to the force of the impulſe by which the other is moved. 


Thus, it appears, that the continuance in motion, of bodies moved 


by pulſion, may be accounted for, without having recourſe to the 
atheiſtical ſyſtem of matter moving itſelf, and without feigning hy- | 


potheſes *, but according to the general analogy of nature; for, 
if the principle of motion, in the # iron, (not to mention the other i in- 
ſtanees [ have given), be excited, and put in exertion, though before 
latent, dy the loadſtone being preſented to it, Why ſhould not the 
principle of motion be excited in any body by pulſion? And there 
is only this difference betwixt the two caſes, that we cannot fo eaſily 
give a reafon for the phaenomenon of the iron being put in motion 
by the loadſtone, as we can do for the other; for, as to the other, if 


the one body, ſtriking againſt the other, were only to produce a mo- 


tion as momentary as the impulſe which cauſes it, neither the buſt- 
neſs of nature, nor of art here beiden could be carried On. 


And here we may * both in thei iron attracted by the — 
net, and the body impelled continuing in motion, that the principle 


of motion, in each of them, by which they tend towards the center of 


the earth, operates conſtantly and inceſſantly; whereas, the principle 


by which the one is moved towards the iron, and the other continues 


to be moved, after the pulſion is ceaſed, operates only occaſi ionally. ö 
And from hence, I think, we may infer, that neither of them acts 
eternally, But, as the, one ceaſes to act when the iron is united to 
the loadſtone, ſo the other ceaſes to act when the _ bas Sone far 
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mY T. Tappoing this doctrine, of the 0s 'of 1 motion 
by a power eſſential to matter, not to be ſa dangerous to the re- 
| es of r nature. as I would make i it appear and ſuppoſin ng it could be 
admitted as a probable hypotheſis, which is all, I think, that a reaſon- 
able Newtonian can deſire, what ſhall « we ſlay of a ſyſtem of natural 
philoſophy, in which there is no mention of any moving power, ex- 


cept . Sir las, indeed, i in bis Scholium qo pegs eee his 
* belief 8 
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belief (and I am perſuaded very fincerely) i in the exiſtence of an im- 
material being, the author of the univerſe: But, when we look into 
the ſyſtem to which the Scholium is annexed, we find that, however 
pure his theology may be, his phy/iology is altogether ' material and 
mechanical ; for there is not a word.of Mind from the beginning of 
the Principia to the end of it. He has ſaid nothing, as I have obſer- 


ved, in his Principia, of the cauſe of gravitation ; but it is evident, 


from the account he gives of the manner of its operating, that he ſup- 
poſes it to be produced by bodily impulſe conſtantly repeated: As to 


the projectile force, whatever his followers may ſay, it is evident, from 


the name he gives it, of vis impreſſa, that he ſuppoſed it to be a force 

external acting upon the ſurface of the body, not internally, and up- 
on every particle of the body, in the manner that Dr Clarke ſup- 
poſes Mind to move body. The projectile force, therefore, is the 


operation of body upon body: And, accordingly, the continuance 


of the projectile motion, after the impulſe which produced it has 
ceaſed, is grounded upon Sir Iſaac's firſt law of motion, which is 
derived from the obſervation of the effect of the impulſe of body 
upon body here on earth. All the great motions, therefore, in the 
univerſe are produced, according to Sir Iſaac, by bodily impulſe. 
And even animal motion, and ſenſation, are produced, he ſays, in 


the ſame manner: For, if matter be the cauſe of them, though fo 


ſubtile, as to be called, by Sir Iſaac, ſpirit, they -muſt be produced 


by impulſe likewiſe 3 ſince matter, as 1 have ſhown, cannot other- 


wile act upon matter. And, even in his laſt thoughts upon the ſub- 


jet, 1 mean the Queries ſubjoined to his Optics, he does not ſpeak 
of Mind as producing any motion, though he mentions an active 
principle in matters to which he there aſcribes all the motions in 
the univerſe, It is, therefore, evident to me, that Sir Iſaac had no 
conception how motion could be produced otherwiſe than by impulſe, 


that is, by body moving body, and therefore proceeded upon the no- 
tion that the celeſtial bodies were moved by other bodies, which con- 


ſequently muſt themſelves have been moved. His example ſhows 


hw neceſſary it is that thoſe who carry their ſpeculations be- 


. . yond 
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yond body, and inquire concerning the principle of motion, ſhould 


be learned in that firſt philoſophy, which teaches that an im- 


material cauſe is the author of all motion in the univerſe, but 


elf immoveable. Theſe are the very words of Ariſtotle, and the 
ſum of his whole philoſophy . But this ſublime philoſophy, Sir Iſaac 


appears to me to have known nothing of, and not even to have made 


accurately the diſtinckion which is the foundation of that philoſophy, 
but which is confounded in our common way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, 
viz. betwixt what moves and is moved, and to n ſuppoſed, "that 
whatever moves, is alſo itſelf moved „ 


By what I have here ſaid, I hope it will not be underſtood that 1 
mean to diſparage Sir Iſaac, and his works ; on the contrary, I have 


the higheſt opinion of him as a mathematician and a ſcientifical me- 
chanic. But I would not have his followers call his Principia a ſyſtem. 


of philoſophy, but of aſtronomy ; for, it appears to me, that, as far as he 
has ventured into philoſophy, and inquired into the principle of mo- 
tion, ſo far he has gone beyond bis depth, and has been led to advance 


Propoſitions, which, I think, dangerous to the genuine ſyſtem of 


Theiſm, though, I am perſuaded, without intending it. That Sir Iſaac 
was not learned in the firſt philoſophy, which takes in the whole uni- 


verſe, and i inquires: into the principles of which it is conſtituted, and, 
particularly, the Principle of motion by which the whole frame of the 


| | | uni- 
= His wie theology i is comprehended i in theſe few words, To | Tgwror X170U) &XiYy TOY, 


See his Metaphyſics, and the laſt book of his Phyſics. From this it is evident, that he 
had no idea of the firſt. principle moving body by impulſe; for, what ſo moves, muſt. 
not only be capable of being moved, and therefore not e but it muſt be afu- 


ally itſelf moved. Wy ES of; 
+ This was 4 opinion, as Ariſtotle tells Us, „ lib. I. De a cap. 2. of ſome 


antient philoſophers, (ſee the - paſſage quoted i in a note upon page 229.)—a-groſs ma- 


terial notion, (which Ariſtotle has fully refuted in the next chapter of the ſame book, 


De Anima), proceeding, I ſuppoſe, as Sir Iſaac's notion did, from obſerving that body 
moved body only in that way: And, therefore, having no idea but of one moving 


power, viz. body, and of that kind of motion which is produced by body acting upon 
body, (and indeed no other motion falls under the obſervation of ſenſe), they imagi- ; 


ned that whatever moved was itſelf moved. 


| 
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univerſe is ſuſtained and oreforvedy/ and the buſineſs of nature carried 


on, is, I think, evident, from the vacillancy and inconſiſtency of his 


opinions upon this ſubject. 


In his Paste he ſays nothing at all of * cauſe of the attraction 
or gravitation of the celeſtial bodies ; only, he tells us, negatively, 
that he does not affirm gravitation to be eſſential to matter. But, as 


to the attraction of the ſmall. particles of matter at very ſmall diſtan- 


ces, and the coheſion of bodies, he affirms, in the Scholium ſubjoined 


| to his Principia, that they, as well as electricity, ſenſation, and the 


voluntary motion of animals, are produced by a moſt ſubtile ſpirit, 
which pervades groſſer bodies, and is latent in them“. But, in his 
ſecond thoughts upon the ſubject, I mean his Queries, ſubjoined to 
the laſt edition of his Optics, he aſſigns for the cauſe of all the mo- 
tion in the univerſe, certain active principles, by which the particles 
of matter are moved, and which, be ſays, are the cauſes of gravitation, 


of magnetic and electric attractions, of fermentation, and the coheſion of 
bodies f. And, in another paſſage in the ſame Query t, he ſays ex- 


preſsly, that the vis inertiae, by which bodies perſiſt in their motion 
or reſt, and which he inſiſts ſo much upon in his Principia, making 
it, together with attraction, the principle of the motion of the celeſtial 


bodies, is not ſufficient, either to put bodies in motion, or to keep 


them in motion; and that, therefore, ſome other principle is ne- 
ceflary for that purpoſe ; which principle can be no other than that 
active principle in matter which he afterwards mentions $. Now, as 

GIZA here 


* See the paſſage quoted at large, in Sir Iſaac's own words, page 275. 

+ Pages 376. 377. of his Optics, Engliſh edition, 1721. f Pages 372. 373- 

His words are, The vis inertiae is a paſſive principle, by which bodies perſiſt 
in their motion or reſt, receive motion in proportion to the force impreſſing it, and 

© refſt as much as they are reliſted By this principle alone there never could have 
© been any motion in the world; ſome other principle was neceſſary for putting bodies 


into motion, and now they are in motion, ſome other principle is necefſary for conſer- 


© ving motion; Pag. 372. 373- Here he appears to give up the ſtrange notion of bodies 


continuing to move by their vis inertiae, and aſcribes their continuance of motion to 
thoſe 
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here he plainly diſtinguiſhes this active principle from the matter 
which it moves, and, as there is nothing in the univerſe but matter 
and Mind, I would fain believe that Sir Iſaac, by active prin- 
ciple here, meant Mind, though he does not call it by that name. 
If ſo, he fairly gives up his /ubtile Jpirit, his farſt law of mo- 
tion, ſo far as it relates to the continuation of it, and, in ſhort, 
his whole mechanical ſyſtem, and adopts the philoſophy of the 
antients, which I defend. But, if I am to quote Sir Ifaac's words, I 
muſt quote them fairly; and I muſt own that, in an after paſſage in 
the ſame Query, he appears to return again to the mechanical ſyſtem 
for he there ſays, That, though the world could not riſe out of chaos 
© by the mere laws of Nature, yet, being once formed, it may conti- 
nue, by theſe laws, for many ages *. Now, by the /aws of Nature, 
it is well known, that, i in the language of his philoſophy, is meant the 
laws of matter and motion; and, tho' he. has ſaid elſewhere, that the 
ſyſtem might, ſome time or another, need the mending hand of the 
Creator, he has explained how he thought that might come to paſs, 
not by any defect of the mechanical power, by which, he ſuppoſes, 
the ſyſtem of the heavens is carried on, but chiefly by means of co- 
mers traverſing the orbits of the planets, and diſturbing their motions. 
How to reconcile theſe paſſages one' with another, or how to deter- 
mine which are the firſt, and which the laſt thoughts of Sir Iſaac up- 
on this ſubject, - I muſt own I do not well know: But, L think, it 
would have been better that his followers had laid hold of the two firſt 
paſſages L have quoted, as the real ſentiments of Sir Iſaac, than to en- 
deavour, as they have, done, to defend his mechanical ſyſtem of the 
heavens. 


Thus 


thoſe aftive Iles, which be ſuppeles to be in all bodies. This is preciſely my 0+ 
| pinion, with ſome difference in the expreſſion ; for what he calls active principle I call 
Mind, as knowing no other active principle, that is, which has Active y 6 in itſelf, and 
of its own nature, in the univerſe: g 

— 1 278. | | 
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Thus much, however, may be ſaid, by way of apology, for his 
mechanical philoſophy, that, at the time he wrote, the philoſo- 
phy of Des Cartes was the only philoſopny in faſhion, the philoſophy 
of the antients being then altogether out of faſhion. Now, he thought 
that he made a great improvement upon Des Cartes's materialiſm, 
when he ſuppoſed the celeſtial bodies to have been formed by 
the Deity, and taken out of chaos, as he expreſſes it; and, no doubt, 
it was ſome amendment of Des Cartes's ſyſtem ; whereas, if he had 
gone the full length of antient philoſophy, and maintained that they 
were likewiſe moved by the conſtant agency of Mind, his philoſophy 
would not only have been irreprehenſible, but much more compleat 
and comprehenſive, taking i in the earth, as well as the heavens, . in 


ſhort, the whole of nature. 8 


It is, I think, evident, that Sir Iſaac formed his ſyſtem upon the a- 
nalogy chat he had diſcovered, and a great diſcovery it was, betwixt 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies, aud the motion of _ projectiles here 
on earth ; and, no doubt, the analogy is very great; for the projectile 
on earth has its centre as well as the planet: And the Newtonians 
tell us, that, if it were projected with ſufficient force, it would go round 
its center, the earth, as the moon does *®. From ſuch an analogy, 
he had good reaſon to conclude, that they were governed by the 
ſame laws ; but he went too far when, from thence, he inferred, 
that they were both produced by the ſame cauſes, that is, by pro- 

jection and gravitation. lt was ſufficient: for his purpoſe that 
the celeſtial motions were of the ſame kind, and could be refol- : 
ved or analyſed into theſe two powers, though they were not actually 
compoſed: of them, like the motion of projeCtiles on earth; for it 
would have been contrary to the order and regularity of nature, if 
they had not been governed by the laws of thoſe motions, into which 
: they:- . 


'* Sce what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject, page 267. 
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they could be reſolved. Thus, the motion of a body in a ſtraight 
line being reſolvable into the motions of the two fides of a parallelo- 
gram, of which it is the diagonal, though it be actually not ſo com- 
pounded, is governed by the laws of the two motions of which it 


might have been compounded, and into which it is reſolved ; for it is 


in a ſtraight line, as they are, and it is performed in the ſame time. 
In like manner, the motion of the planets being reſolvable, as the mo- 
tion of projectiles on earth is, into the motion of projection and gravi- 
tation, though not actually ſo compounded, is a motion of the ſame 
kind, and carried on by the ſame laws. Upon this ſimple principle, all 


Sir Iſaac's demonſtrations and calculations would have ſtood as firm 


as upon che ſuppoſition that he has made, of the celeſtial motions 
being adorns parka in the ſame manner as the motion of projectiles on 
. | | 


There is a W which the- ditions lay down as an 
2 and upon which they ſeem to build their whole philoſophy, 
* That, where there are the {ame effects, there muſt be the ſame 
res Therefore, ſay they, © the motions of projectiles on 
earth, and of the celeſtial bodies, being of the ſame kind, muſt be 
produced by the ſame cauſes, that is, projection and gravitation.” But 
this propoſition appears to me to be miſapplied; for it only proves, 
that, where there is a motion of the ſame kind, it ſhould produce the 
ſame effects; but it does not at all prove that the two motions muſt a- 


riſe from the ſame cauſe, and be produced by the operations of the ſame 
powers; for two motions, if they be of the ſame kind, will have the 
_ fame effects, and be governed by the ſame laws, though they proceed 


from cauſes quite different, like a ſimple motion in a ftraight line, 
produced by one impelling force, and the ſame motion, produced by 
two impelling forces, * in different directions. 


— 


. See page 267. 
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From theſe obſervations, I think, not only our philoſophical ſyſtem 
of Theiſm will be much improved, but it appears to me, that the ad- 
mirers of Sir Iſaac Newton are indebted to me for clearing his philo- 
ſophy of many doubts and difficulties to which it is liable; for it ſtands, 
at preſent, upon four hypotheſes, or poſtulata, none of which can be 
eaſily granted; but with none of which his ſyſtem, in my apprehen- 
ſion, has any thing to do. The firſt and, capital one, and which made 
the other three neceſſary, is, That, at ſome time or another, when this 
frame of things had a beginning, the planets were put in motion by 
projection in a ſtraight line. Secundo; That the power of gravitation 
prevails in the heavens: as well as here on earth, by which this ſtraight 
line was bent into a curve. Tertib, That a body, put in motion in a 
ſtraight line, will continue in motion forever, if it be not ſtopped by 
ſomething external. And, laſely, That the motion of the celeſtial bo- 
dies might not be ſo ſtopped, the Newtonians maintain, that their mo- 
tion is in vacuo. The three firſt of theſe hypotheſes I have given my 
reaſons for not believing, which I hope. will be ſufficient.to make them 
appear at leaſt doubtful, and requiring a further examination. And, as to- 
a vacuum, it is well known that many philoſophers, both antient and 
modern, have denied it; and even Sir [aac himſelf has given it up, 
when he endeavours to account for the motion of the celeſtial bodies: 
by a ſubtile fluid. On the other hand, I maintain, that Sir Iſaac's phi- 
loſophy requires none of theſe: ſuppoſitions, but ſtands upon a firm. 
bottom of facts and obſervations, and principles of geometry, which 
cannot be contraverted. From the facts, he has, by a wonderful: in- 
duction, collected general laws, concerning the motions of the celeſtiab 


bodies; and from theſe general laws he has reaſoned: downwards, de- 


monſtrating, a priori, what was before ouly known by experience and. 
obſervation, determining ſome: things much more accurately than they 
can be determined by any obſer vation, and accounting for many things 
vhich before were thought unſurmountable difficulties, and unaccount- 
able oddities in the ſyſtem of nature. If, therefore, he had taken the 

| 5 | motions” 
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motions of the celeſtial bodies as difiorerel to his hand bs the labours 
of aſtronomers before him, and the experience of thouſands of years, 

and had not meddled at all with philoſophy, nor inquired into the 

cauſe of the motions of thoſe bodies, he would have formed a moſt 

compleat ſyſtem. of aſtronomy, with reſpect to the motions of the pla- 

nets round their ſeveral centers. As to the influence which the pla- 
nets have upon the motions of one another, and which the comets 
have upon the motions of them all, he has endeavoured to account for 
that, from the tendency which we obſerve in the particles of matter 
here below to move towards one another. And, as it may be preſu- 
ſumed that things below have a reſemblance to things above, accord- 
ing to the ſaying of antient philoſophy *, I. think it is very probable, 
that there is a ſimilar tendency among the celeſtial bodies to one ano- 
ther. But this tendeney cannot be any eſſential quality of matter, | 
any more than the tendency to a center; nor can it be accounted for 
from any mechanical cauſe ; and Wetofore it muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
the effect of that principle of activity which Sir Iſaac allows to be in 
all matter; and which is no other than what I call Mind: For, as 
all motion is produced, either by the action of body upon body, which 
I call Mechanical Motion, or immediately by Mind, if we can give no 


account of any motion from the former of theſe cauſes, nor cannot ſo 8 


much as conceive the poſſibility of accounting for it in that way, we 
are an led to aſcribe 1 it to the latter. : 1 59 116857 
-Thered is, at RP in Britain, a ſet 6 pious PPE RR BA 5 pre- 
tend to derive all their philoſophy from the Hebrew Scriptures. Among 
them I expected to find, that the celeſtial motions, as well as the mo- 
tions here on earth, would be aſcribed to Mind, ſupreme or ſubordi- 
nate: But, en looking into ſome of their writings, I found, to my 
Ft | "yr great . 
12 „ weren ue T4 ae reit are, WAS 2 aut of the antient Chaldean philoſophy, | 
28 Plcllus has told us. | 
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great ſurpriſe, that they, as well as Sir Iſaac Newton, made a machine 
of the heavens, accounting for the motion of the planets from /zghbt 
or acther, and fpirit or air, without giving the Deity any other 
trouble than to begin the motion, and once ſet the machine agoing *. 
The proof of their ſyſtem has been hitherto derived chiefly from the 
etymology of Hebrew words: But Jam told they are now employed 
in finding out a proof of a very different kind, I mean by experi- 
ments and obſervations, But, I believe, I may venture to propheſy, 
that, in the experimental and mechanical philoſophy, they will be 
found much inferior to Sir Iſaac; and I am perſuaded that, upon a 
_ diligent and impartial ſtudy of the Scriptures, without being influen- 
ced by prejudice in favour of any ſyſtem, it will appear that, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Scripture, the natural world is as much under 
the immediate government and direction of God, and his angels, as 
the moral world, and the affairs of men. 


Upon the whole, it appears to me, that, ever ſince experimenting 
philoſophy came ſo much into faſhion, our philoſophy has had a 
great tincture of materialiſm and mechaniſm, which even the religious 
among us have not eſcaped. And, indeed, I have ottea wondered 
how Sir Iſaac's philoſophy ſhould go fo eaſily down with the reli- 
gious. It is true, that his Theology in the Scholium Generale is very 
pure; and I am perſuaded that he was not only a genuine Theiſt, but 
a good Chriſtian. But, when his ſyſtem of natural philoſophy is con- 
ſidered, it is evident that he makes all the motions of the univerſe, even 
animal motion, to be produced by body impelling body. Nor, indeed, 
does he appear to have had any idea how motion could be produced o- 

„ 4A therwiſe, 


» What was firſt moved they call fire; and, accordingly, they tell us, that © the 
© matter of the heavens was firſt put into this action of fire by the immediate power 
© of God, but is now kept up and ſupported, and continued by the machine itſelf, 
© by the mechanical operations of the light and ſpirit, in their oppoſite and contrary 
- © motions from center to circumference, and from circumference to center; page 
124. of An Inquiry after Philoſophy and Theology, by Richard Spearman, Eſquire, 
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| owt, And , ſecondly, he ſuppoſes that body has in itſelf the power 
of continuing motion, betwixt which, and the power of beginning 
motion, I cannot ſce any real diſtinction. Now, to maintain that bo- 
dy has, in itſelf, the power of l n I hold to be downright 
m | 


Materialiſm having, in this manner, crept into aſtronomy, it has 
diffuſed itſelf over the whole of natural philoſophy. When I read the 
works of our natural philoſophers, I ſhould imagine that there was no- 
thing but matter and motion in the univerſe. Even Sir Iſaac has told 
us, that a ſubtile ſpirit is the cauſe of ſenſation ; and, for the ſame rea- 
fon, he might have ſaid, that it was the cauſe of thought and reaſoning. 
Such philoſophers ſeem to have forgot, it they ever knew, that Mind 
gives matter its form, without which it is not body, nor has qualities 
or properties of any kind ; and that it is Mind which begins and car- 
ries on motion. They conſider Nature as careleſsly and ſuperficially 
as a man would conſider a machine of human invention, who ſhould 
obſerve only ſome of the wheels and ſprings of it, without giving any 
attention to the moving power; for the moving power in the univerſe 
is Mind, which, though it operate much by means of mechaniſm, 
muſt, like the moving power in human machines, conſtantly act; fo 
that, without the unceaſing energy of Mind, there would be, at 
once, an end of this wonderful frame of things, this moſt magnificent 
_ diſplay of the wiſdom, goodneſs, and power of God. Whoever, 
therefore, pretends to give us either a hiſtory or philoſophy of Nature, 
without making Mind the chief object of his attention, may be com- 
pared to a writer of the civil hiſtory of a nation, who does not take no- 
tice of the 1 power of chat nation. 


: 'To conclude— What 1 5 ſaid here againſt Sir Iſaac's philoſophy 
in his Principia, though ſupported by his own authority in his later 
| | | work, 
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work, will, I know, be unfavourably received by thoſe who have been. 
nurſed, as it were, in the mechanical philoſophy, and have grown old 
in it; for it is a moſt difficult leſſon, 


' Quae imberbes dedicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 


But thoſe who are claſſical ſcholars, and who have a genius that can 
comprehend the whole of philoſophy, without being confined to the 
narrow ſcience of lines and figures, will, at leaſt, give a fair hearing 
to what I have ſaid againſt the modern philoſophy, and will be diſpo- 
ſed to believe that the antients, whoſe writings they admire ſo much 
upon other ſubjects, have not gone altogether wrong, either in natu- 
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